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HITLER, THE MAN—NOTES FOR A CASE HISTORY 


BY W. H. D. VERNON 


Harvard University 


HE purpose of this paper is to bring together in brief form what 
TG known about Adolf Hitler as a man. For if allied strategists 
could peer “inside Hitler” and adapt their strategy to what they 
find there, it is likely that the winning of the war would be speeded. 
It must be admitted, to begin with, that the intricacies of so com- 
plex a personality would be difficult enough to unravel were the 
subject present and cooperating in the task. But there are two 
further difficulties to be faced. One must attempt both to select 
out of the great mass of material which has been written about 
Hitler that which appears to be objective reporting and then further 
to reconstruct his personality on the basis of this very inadequate 
psychological data. We have, of course, as primary source material, 
Hitler’s own writings and speeches and these tell us a good deal. 


Though we must admit, therefore, at its beginning that the nature 
of our analysis is very tentative and that in many instances only 
imperfect proof can be given for the inferences which are drawn, 
it is no more tentative than the psychological pen pictures which 
the Nazis themselves have found so useful (3). 


Hirver’s Orictns aNp Earry LIFE 


In any case study one must begin by asking who the subject is, 
whence he came, who were his forbears. Heiden (8) presents the 
most reliable genealogy available. Here we note only certain 
important points. 

Hitler’s father, Alois, was born the illegitimate son of Maria 
Anna Schicklgruber in 1837 in the village of Spital. He was sup- 
posed to be the son of Johann Georg Hiedler. However, to his 
fortieth year,’ Alois bore the name of his mother Schicklgruber. 
Only then, when Georg Hiedler was (if still alive)’ eighty-five 
years of age, and thirty-five years after the death of his mother, did 
he take the name Hitler, the maiden name of his mother-in-law. 


1 January 6, 1877. 
2 There seems to be no record of his death. 
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As Heiden says, “In the life history of Adolf Hitler no mention is 
ever made of the grandparents on his father’s side. The details 
invariably refer only to his mother’s relations. There are many 
things to suggest that Adolf Hitler’s grandfather was not Johann 
Georg Hiedler, but an unknown man” (8, 8). The ancestors on 
both sides of the family were peasant people of the district of 
Waldviertel, highly illiterate and very inbred (5; 8). 

Alois Hitler, at first a cobbler, had by the age of forty achieved 
the position of an Austrian customs official. The education for this 
position was the contribution of his first wife, Anna Glasl, who, 
fifteen years his senior, died in 1883. His second wife, whom he 
married six weeks later, died in a year, and three months later, on 
January 7, 1885 (5), he married Klara Poelzl, a distant cousin. 

In appearance Heiden has compared Alois to Hindenburg (8). 
Gunther (5) describes his picture as showing a big, round, hairless 
skull; small, sharp, wicked eyes; big bicycle-handle moustachios; 
and heavy chin. He was a harsh, stern, ambitious, and punctilious 
man (5; 8). 

Alois’ wife, Klara, is described (5) as being a tall, nervous young 
woman, not as strong as most peasant stock, who ran off to Vienna 
as a girl to return after ten years (a daring escapade for one in her 
social status). Her doctor (1) describes her in her early forties as 
tall, with brownish hair neatly plaited, a long oval face and beauti- 
fully expressive grey blue eyes. A simple, modest, kindly woman. 

Adolf Hitler, born in 1889, as far as can be ascertained* was 
Alois’ fifth child, the third of his own mother but the first to live 
more than two years.‘ This it would seem was a large factor in 
channelling the great affection for Adolf which all the evidence 
seems to show she bore him. In return, Adolf, who feared and 
opposed his father—as he himself admits—gave all his affection to 
his mother, and when she died of cancer in 1908 he was prostrated 
with grief (8; 9; 1). 

Adolf as a boy and youth was somewhat tall, sallow and old for 
his age, with large melancholy thoughtful eyes. He was neither 
robust nor sickly, and with but the usual infrequent ailments of a 


3 Heiden points out that the uncertain details of Hitler's family have had to be collected 
from stray publications, that Hitler himself is reticent to the point of arousing suspicion, 


about his life story (8). 
4 Alois’ children were Alois, 1882 (son by first wife); Angela, 1883 (daughter by second 


wife); Gustav, 1885-1887; a daughter, 1886-1888; Adolf, 1889; Edmund, 1894-1900; 
Paula, 1895 or 1896 (children by third wife). 
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cold or sore throat. That he had lung trouble is a common and 
natural belief (9) but his doctor says “no” (1). His recreations 
were such as were free—walks in the mountains, swimming in the 
Danube, and reading Fenimore Cooper and Karl May.’ A quiet, 
well-mannered youth who lived with himself.° 

About Adolf’s early education we know little except what he 
himself tells us—that he early wanted to be an artist; that this 
outraged his father, who sternly determined to make a good civil 
servant of him; that there was a perpetual struggle between the two, 
with his mother siding with Adolf and finally sending him off to 
Vienna to complete his art education when his father died. Except 
for history and geography which caught his imagination he 
neglected his studies, to find in Vienna, when he failed his art 
examination, that his lack of formal education was a barrier to 
entering the architectural school. 

At the age of nineteen, when his mother died, he went to Vienna 
to spend there three lonely and miserable years, living in “flop- 
houses” (7), eking out a living by begging, shoveling snow, 
peddling his own postcards, working as a hod-carrier or casual 
laborer of any sort. Here his ideas began to crystallize, his anti- 
Semitism and anti-Slavism, his anti-ideas of all sorts. In 1912 he 
went to Munich and there as “water-color artist, picture postcard 
painter, technical draftsman and occasional house-painter Hitler 
managed to earn some sort of a living” (8, 25). In 1914 he enlisted 
in the army with great enthusiasm, performed his duties with 
distinction and bravery,’ was wounded, sent home to recover, and 
in March, 1917, was back at the front. He was aloof from com- 
rades, zealous in his duty, and very lonely. Through all the war 
he received no letter or parcel (8). 

The war over and with no home to go to, Hitler in 1919 was 
appointed an espionage agent of the insurgent Reichswehr which 
had just put down the Soviet Republic in Munich. Shortly there- 
after he came in contact with Anton Drexler and what was to 
become later the Nazi party had its beginning. Further than this 
it is not necessary to follow Hitler’s political history. It is too well 
known and the basic structure of his personality was already formed. 

5 A German author of Indian stories. 

6 This in contrast to Hitler’s own account of himself as a bit of a young tough (9). 


7 Military awards were: Regimental Diploma for Conspicuous Bravery, Military Cross 
for Distinguished Service, Third Class, The Black Wounded Badge, and The Iron Cross, 


First Class (8). 
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Later years have only brought to fruition latent tendencies and laid 
the final product open for the world to wonder at. We must now 
turn to a closer examination of this structure. 


Hirver’s Persona APPEARANCE AND MANNER 


Portraits or moving pictures of Hitler are common enough, yet 
it is well to draw attention to various aspects of his physique. To 
most non-Nazis Hitler has no particular attraction. He resembles 
a second-rate waiter. He is a smallish man, slightly under average 
height. His forehead is slightly receding and his nose somewhat 
incongruous with the rest of his face. The latter is somewhat soft, 
his lips thin, and the whole face expressionless. The eyes are a 
neutral grey which tend to take on the color of their momentary 
surroundings.® The look tends to be staring or dead and lacking in 
sparkle. There is an essentially feminine quality about his person 
which is portrayed particularly in his strikingly well-shaped and 
expressive hands (2; 8; 13; e¢ al.). 

Hitler’s manner is essentially awkward and all his movements 
jerky except perhaps the gestures of his hands. He appears shy and 
ill at ease in company and seems seldom capable of carrying on 
conversation. Usually he declaims while his associates listen. He 
often seems listless and moody. This is in marked contrast to the 
dramatic energy of his speeches and his skillful play upon the 
emotions of his vast audiences, every changing mood of which he 
appears to perceive and to turn to his own purposes. At times he 
is conciliatory, at other times he may burst into violent temper 
tantrums if his whims are checked in any way (16). 


ATTITUDES, TRAITS, AND NeEps CHARACTERISTIC OF HITLER 


Attitudes toward Nature, Fate, Religion. First and last words are 
often significant. Mein Kampf begins with a sentiment of grati- 
tude to Fate, and almost its last paragraph appeals for vindication 
to the Goddess of History. However, all through the book there 
are references to Eternal Nature, Providence, and Destiny. “There- 
fore, I believe today I am acting in the sense of the Almighty 
creator: by warding off the Jews I am fighting for the Lord’s 
work” (9, 84). This feeling of being directed by great forces 


8 This fact has caused an amazing number of different descriptions of his actual eye color. 
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outside one, of doing the Lord’s work, is the essence of the feeling 
of the religious mystic. No matter how pagan Hitler’s ethical and 
social ideas may be, they have a quality comparable to religious 
experience. Moreover, all through his acts and words, both spoken 
and written, is this extreme exaggeration of his own self-impor- 
tance—he truly feels his divine mission (16), even to the point of 
foreseeing a martyr’s death (16). 

As far as authorized religion is concerned, Hitler recognized both 
its strengths and weaknesses (g; 12) and adopted freely whatever 
he found serviceable for his own ends. That he strikes down 
Protestant and Catholic alike is due merely to the conviction that 
these religions are but old husks and must give way to the new (9). 

Toward conscience his attitude is a dual one. On the one hand 
he repudiates it as an ethical guide, heaping contempt on it as a 
Jewish invention, a blemish like circumcision (16). He scorns as 
fools those who obey it (16). But in matters of action he waits 
upon his inner voice, “Unless I have the inner incorruptible con- 
viction, this 1s the solution, I do nothing. . . . I will not act, I will 
wait no matter what happens. But if the voice speaks, then I know 
the time has come to act” (16, 787). Like Socrates he listens to his 
Daimon. 

Hitler’s Attitude toward Power and His Need for Aggression. 
To the German people and the world at large, Hitler appears as 
a man of tremendous strength of will, determination, and power. 
Yet those who are or have been close to him (e.g., 16) know that 
he is conscious of being powerful and impresses others as such only 
at certain times. When he is declaiming to a great throng or when 
he is on one of his solitary walks through the mountains, then 
Hitler is conscious of his destiny as one of the great and powerful 
of the ages. But in between these periods he feels humiliated and 
weak. At such times he is irritated and unable to do or decide 
anything. It is these feelings of his own weakness that no doubt 
have determined to a great extent his ideas on the education of 
youth. All weakness must be knocked out of the new German 
youth, they must be indifferent to pain, have no fear of death, must 
learn the art of self-command; for only in this way can they become 
creative Godmen (16). Hitler’s feelings of weakness and power 
probably also determine his attitudes towards peoples and nations. 
For those who are weak, or for some reason do not display power, 
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8 This fact has caused an amazing number of different descriptions of his actual eye color 
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he has only contempt.’ For those who are strong he has feelings of 
respect, fear, submissiveness (4; 9; 16). For the Britain of the great 
war period he had great respect (9), but only contempt for the 
powerless Indian revolutionaries who tried to oppose British 
imperial power (9).’° For the masses over whom he has sway he 
feels only contempt. He compares them to a woman who prefers 
to submit to the will of someone stronger (9g). He harangues the 
crowd at night when they are tired and less resistant to the will 
of another (g). He uses every psychological trick to break the will 
of an audience. He makes use of all the conditions which make in 
the German people for a longing for submission, their anxieties, 
their feelings of loneliness (9). He understands his subjects because 
they are so like himself (4). 

Closely related to his attitude toward power, and one of the basic 
elements of Hitler’s personality structure, is a deep-lying need for 
aggression, destruction, brutality. It was with him in phantasy at 
least in childhood (9). And there is evidence of it from his days 
in Vienna (7). We know too(g) that the outbreak of the first 
great war was a tremendously thrilling experience for him. Since 
the war we have seen his adoption of socalled “communist” 
methods of dealing with hecklers (g), the murder of his close 
friends, his brutality toward the Jews, his destruction of one small 
nation after another, and his more recent major war against the rest 
of the world. But this element of his personality is so patent that 
it hardly needs documenting. 

Hitler’s Attitude toward the Jews and toward Race. Anti- 
Semitism is not an uncommon thing and Europe has a long history 
of it but, as has been pointed out, “in the case of Hitler, the Jew 
has been elevated, so to speak, to a degree of evilness which he had 
never before obtained” (10, 8). That this hatred is of a more than 
usual pathological nature is suggested by the morbid connection 
which Hitler makes between the Jew and disease, blood disease, 
syphilis (9), and filthy excrescences of all sorts. The Jew in fact 
is not even a beast, he is a creature outside nature (16). He is at 
the root of all things evil not only in Germany but elsewhere and 

®“My great political opportunity lies in my deliberate use of power at a time when 


there are still illusions abroad as to the forces that mould history” (16, 277). 


10 It is interesting to note that the war against Britain appears only to have broken « 
because Hitler was convinced that she would not and could not resist the strength of tl 


German armed forces 
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only through his destruction may the world be saved. It is at this 
point, too, that Hitler’s feelings about race find expression. For 
him there is an inner emotional connection between sex, syphilis, 
blood impurity, Jewishness and the degeneration of pure, healthy, 
and virile racial strains. Like the need for aggression, his fear of 
the tainting of blood is a major element in Hitler’s personality 
structure. 

Hitler’s Attitude toward Sex. That Hitler’s attitude toward sex 
is pathological is already clear from what has been said above. The 
best sources we have do not, however, tell us explicitly what it is 
that is wrong with Hitler’s sex life. From the fact that his close 
associate, Rohm, as well as many of the early Nazis were homo- 
sexuals it has been a matter of gossip that Hitler too is affected in 
this way. All reliable sources, however, deny that there is any 
evidence whatever for such an idea (8). In fact, Hitler appears 
to have no close men friends, no intimates at all. Rohm was the 
only one whom he addressed with the intimate “du” (5) and it is 
reported that no one has succeeded since the latter’s death to such 
a position of intimacy. 

In regard to women, the reports are conflicting. Most of the 
recent books by newspaper men (e.g., 5) stress Hitler’s asceticism, 
his disinterest in women. However, Heiden (8) documents his 
love affairs, and Hanisch (7), Strasser (18), and Rauschning (16) 
have considerable to say about his attitude toward the opposite sex. 
As far as can be ascertained, it is completely lacking in respect, even 
contemptuous (7); it is opportunistic (18; 16) and in the actual 
sexual relationship there is something of a perverse nature along 
with a peculiar enslavement to the partner of his choice (8). It is 
certain that many women find Hitler fascinating (16; 7) and that 
he likes their company, but it is also true that he has never married, 
and in every love affair the break was made, not by Hitler, but by 
the lady concerned (8). In one case, that of his niece, Geli, there 
was real tragedy involved for either he murdered her in a fit of 
passion, according to Strasser’s evidence (18), or he so abused and 
upset her that she committed suicide (8). Finally, one must men- 
tion again his frenzied outburst against syphilis in Mein Kampf (9) 
as if the whole German nation were a vast putrifying hotbed of this 
loathsome disease. Heiden’s statement (8) that “there is something 
wrong” with Hitler’s sex life is surely an eloquent understatement. 
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Hitler’s Need to Talk. This rather obvious need is worth noting 
at this point, after what has just been said above."* Ever since 
Hitler’s discovery of his facility as a speaker, his own people and 
the world have been deluged with his words. The number of 
speeches is large, varying in length from one and a half to two 
hours, though there are several of three and even four hours’ 
duration. In private, moreover, Hitler seldom converses, for each 
individual whom he addresses is a new audience to be harangued. 
In his moments of depression he must talk to prove to himself his 
own strength and in moments of exaltation to dominate others (16). 

Hitler’s Attitude toward Art. Though Hitler’s father intended 
him to be a civil servant, he himself craved to be an artist and his 
failure to be recognized as such by the Vienna school was one of 
his most traumatic experiences (g). As Fuhrer his interest in art 
continues and he shows distinctly favorable attitudes toward music, 
painting, and architecture. 

As is well known, Wagner is Hitler’s favorite—we might almost 
say only—composer. At twelve he was captivated by Lohengrin (9), 
at nineteen in Vienna he was championing the merits of Wagner 
as against Mozart (7), and as Fuhrer he has seen Die Meistersinger 
over a hundred times (19). He knows all of Wagner’s scores (19) 
and in their rendition he gets emotional release and inspiration for 
his actions. His savior complex, feelings about sex, race purity, his 
attitudes toward food and drink, all find stimulus and reinforce- 
ment in the plots, persons, and themes of his favorite composer. 
It is interesting, for example, that Hitler has chosen Nuremberg, 
the town which Wagner personified in Hans Sachs, as the official 
site of the meeting of the annual Nazi Party Congress (19). 

Wagner’s influence over Hitler extends beyond the realm of music 
to that of literature. Among the Fihrer’s favorite readings are 
Wagner’s political writings, and consciously or unconsciously he has 
copied Wagner’s turgid and bombastic manner with a resulting 
style which according to Heiden often transforms “a living sentence 
into a confused heap of bony, indigestible words” (8, 308). 

In the field of painting there are two matters to consider—Hitler’s 
own work and his attitude toward the work of others. As regards 
the former, we have evidence that during his Vienna days Hitler 
showed little ability except for copying the painting of others (7). 


1% From the analytic point of view this may well be interpreted as a compensation for 
sexual difficulties. 
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Some of the works that are extant, however, display some flair for 
organization and color, though there is nothing original. Many 
of his paintings show a preoccupation with architecture, old ruins, 
and with empty desolate places; few of them contain people. The 
somewhat hackneyed designs of the party badge and flag give 
further evidence of lack in originality. As regards the painting of 
others, Hitler has surrounded himself with military pictures of all 
sorts and with portraits of very literal and explicit nudes (16; 18). 
At his command German art has been purged of its modernism, and 
classic qualities are stressed instead. 

[t is in architecture that Hitler’s artistic interest finds its greatest 
outlet. He spends a great deal of time over architect’s designs and 
all important German buildings and monuments must be approved 
by him. Massiveness, expansiveness, size, and classic design are the 
qualities which Hitler stresses and approves in the buildings of the 
new Germany. His seventy-five-foot-broad motor roads, the con- 
ference grounds at Nuremberg, and his retreat at Berchtesgaden are 


all examples of these emphases. 

Hitler’s Ascetic Qualities. Hitler’s ascetic qualities are popularly 
known and are substantiated by many writers (5; 13). Hitler him- 
self, according to Rauschning (16), accredits his vegetarianism and 


his abstinence from tobacco and alcohol to Wagner’s influence. He 
ascribes much of the decay of civilization to abdominal poisoning 
through excesses. This asceticism of Hitler’s is all the more striking 
among a people who, on the whole, are hearty eaters and fond of 
drinking. It is worthy of note, however, that at times Hitler is not 
averse to certain types of over-indulgence. He is, for example, 
excessively fond of sweets, sweetmeats, and pastry (7; 16), and will 
consume them in large quantities. 

Hitler's Peculiar Abilities. Hitler, the uneducated, is nevertheless 
a man of unusual ability, particularly in certain areas where formal 
education is of little value and even in areas where it is supposed 
to be important. More than once we find those who know him 
[e.g., Rauschning (16) ] stressing his extraordinary ability to take 
a complicated problem and reduce it to very simple terms. It is 
hardly necessary to document Hitler’s ability to understand and 
make use of the weaknesses of his opponents, his ability to divide 
them and strike them one by one, his sense of timing so as to strike 
at the most opportune moment. It is certain, however, that these 
abilities of Hitler’s have definite limitations. Hitler has become 
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more and more isolated (16) from contact with what is actually 
occurring and thus has insufficient or incorrect data on which to 
base his decisions. Moreover, his own frame of reference is an 
unsatisfactory guide to an understanding of peoples outside the 
European milieu. He has, consequently, frequently misunderstood 
both British and American points of view with unhappy results to 
his own program of expansion. 

Overt Evidence of Maladjustment. Certain facts symptomatic of 
maladjustment have already been mentioned, such as his peculiar 
relationship to women. Here there have to be added others of a 
less specific nature. Hitler suffers from severe insomnia and when 
he does sleep has violent nightmares (16). At times he suffers from 
hallucinations, often hearing voices on his long solitary walks (16). 
He has an excessive fear of poisoning and takes extreme precautions 
to guard against it both in his food and in his bedroom (16). Here 
the bed must be made only in one specific way (16). He cannot 
work steadily, but with explosive outbursts of activity or not at 
all (16; 8). Even the smallest decision demands great effort and 
he has to work himself up to it. When thwarted, he will break 
out into an hysterical tantrum, scolding in high-pitched tones, 


foaming at the mouth, and stamping with uncontrolled fury (16). 
On several occasions, when an important speech was due, he has 
stood silent before his audience and then walked out on them (16). 
In the case of at least one international broadcast he was suddenly 
and inexplicably cut off the air. Finally, there is Hitler’s threat to 
commit suicide if the Nazi party is destroyed or the plans of the 
German Reich fail (6). 


Tue Sources oF HitLer’s MALADJUSTMENTS 


The Sources of Hitler’s Aggressive and Submissive Traits. The 
schizoid temperament, one such as Hitler’s, which combines both 
a sensitive, shy, and indrawn nature with inhibitions of feeling 
toward others, and at the same time, in way of compensation, 
violent aggressiveness, callousness, and brutality, from the point of 
view of constitutional psychology is usually associated with a 
particular type of physique. It is difficult from the sort of photo- 
graph available to classify Hitler’s physique accurately. He prob- 
ably falls in Kretschmer’s athletic group though verging on the 
pyknic (11). This would place him in the schizophrenic group 
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of temperaments. In terms of Sheldon’s system, he is probably 
classifiable as a 443 with a considerable degree of gynandromorphy, 
that is, an essentially masculine body but one showing feminine 


characteristics also (17). 

Probably more important, however, is the social milieu and the 
family situation in which Hitler grew up. In a strongly patriarchal 
society, his father was particularly aggressive and probably brutal 
toward his son, Adolf. This would produce an individual both 
very submissive to authority and at the same time boiling over with 
rebelliousness to it. Further, we know of the extreme attachment 
which Hitier had for his mother. If, as seems most likely, he has 
never outgrown this,” there might be a protest in his nature against 
this enslavement, which in turn might give rise to a deep uncon- 
scious hatred, a possible source of frightful unconscious rage.” 
Finally, the consistent failure to achieve his artistic ambitions, his 
loneliness and poverty in Vienna, his failure to arrive at any higher 
status than that of corporal in his beloved army (8), all must have 
stimulated in highest degree whatever original tendency there was 
toward brutality and destructiveness. 

The Sources of Hitler's Anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism was part 
of the social milieu in which Hitler grew up. He admits him- 
self (g) that he avoided thie only Jewish boy at school and it is 
known that anti-Semitism and asceticism were strong in Catholic 
rural communities in Europe. In Vienna, of course, Hitler came 
in contact with violent anti-Semitic literature and it is at this period 
that he claims his deep-rooted hatred for the Jews was born (9). 
The pathological strength of this hatred suggests that there were 
certain psychological as well as cultural reasons for it. What they 
were we can only surmise but we can list certain possibilities. We 
know that the name Hitler is a common Jewish one (8), that Adolf 
was teased about his Jewish appearance in Vienna."* There is, too, 
the mystery of Alois Hitler’s true parentage which his son may have 
known. We also know that many of the people who helped him, 
gave him food, and bought his paintings were Jews.” To have to 
accept kindnesses from people he disliked would-net-add to his love 


— 

12 Note Hitler's frequent and unusual use of the word Motherland for Germany (9). 

Hitler’s hatred of meat and love of sweets is said to be often found in cases harboring 

an unconscious hate of the mother (15). 

#Tt is interesting that Hitler's description of the first Jew to arouse his hatred is almost 
word for word the same as Hanisch’s description of Hitler in Vienna (7). 

15 His rejection of the Jew may also stem from the rejection within himself of* the 
passive gentle elements which are prominent in Hebrew-Christian thought. 
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of them. But there must be more to it than this for Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism is bound up with his morbid concern with syphilis and 
phobia over contamination of the blood of the German race. This, 
therefore, leads to a discussion of Hitler’s theories. 

Sources of Hitler’s Theories of Race and Blood. The concept of 
the superiority of the Aryan race is, of course, not new with Hitler. 
Its great exponent was Houston Stewart Chamberlain. In the 
writings of Wagner also the same conception is exalted. But the 
constant repetition of the idea of blood, pure blood, and untainted 
blood which occurs in Mein Kampf calls for a more than purely 
cultural explanation. This is suggested all the more forcefully 
because of the association which Hitler makes between impurities 
of blood which are due to disease (syphilis) and impurities in the 
blood of a superior race due to mixture with a racially inferior 
stock; further to the fact that he points to the Jews as the source 
of both. 

Now it is known that syphilophobia often has its roots in the 
childhood discovery of the nature of sexual congress between the 
parents. With a father who was an illegitimate and possibly of 
Jewish origin,"® and a strong mother fixation, such a discovery by 
the child Adolf may well have laid the basis of a syphilophobia 
which some adventure with a Jewish prostitute in Vienna fanned 
to a full flame."’ Terrified by the fear of his own infection, all the 
hatred in his being is then directed toward the Jews. 


One PosstsLe PsycHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 


Hitler’s personality structure, though falling within the normal 
range, may now be described as of the paranoid type with delusions 
of persecution and of grandeur. This stems from a sado-masoch- 
istic split in his personality (4). Integral with these alternating and 
opposed elements in his personality are his fear of infection, the 
identificaton of the Jews as the source of that infection, and some 
derangement of the sexual function which makes his relations to 
the opposite sex abnormal in nature. 

The drama and tragedy of Hitler’s life are the projection onto 
the world of his own inner conflicts and his attempts to solve them. 
The split in Hitler’s personality seems clearly to be due to his 

16 The name Hitler is Jewish as was pointed out. 


‘7 This is mere conjecture and must be treated as such. But it is the sort of explanation 
which fits known psychological facts. 
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identification both with his mother, whom he passionately loved, 
and with his father, whom he hated and feared. This dual and 
contradictory identification (the one is gentle, passive, feminine; 
the other brutal, aggressive, masculine) results—whenever Hitler 
is playing the aggressive role—also in a deep hatred and contempt 
for his mother and love and admiration for his father. This inner 
conflict is projected into the world where Germany comes to repre- 
sent the mother, and the Jew and—for a time—the Austrian State, 
the father. Just ‘as the father is the cause of his mixed blood, the 
source of his domination and punishment, and of the restrictions 
of his own artistic development; just as in the childish interpre- 
tation of sexual congress the father attacks, strangles, and infects 
the mother, so the Jew, international Jewish capital, etc., encircle 
and restrict Germany, threaten and attack her and infect her with 
impurities of blood. Out of the hatred of the father and love of 
the mother came the desire to save her. So Hitler becomes the 
savior of Germany, who cleanses her of infection, destroys her 
enemies, breaks their encirclement, removes every restriction upon 
her so that she may expand into new living space, uncramped and 
unthrottled. At the same time, Hitler is cleansing himself, defend-] 
ing himself, casting off paternal domination and restriction. i 

Not only is the Father feared but he is a source of jealousy for he 
possesses, at least in part, the beloved mother. So he must be 
destroyed to permit complete possession. The destruction of the 
father is achieved symbolically by the destruction of the Austrian 
State and complete domination and possession of the mother 
through gathering all Germans in a common Reich. 

But the mother is not only loved but hated. For she is weak, 
besides he is enslaved to her affections and she reminds him all too 
much, in his role as dominant father, of his own gentle sensitive 
nature. So, though he depends on the German people for his 
position of dominance, he despises and hates them, he dominates 
them and, because he fears his very love of them, he leads them 
into the destructiveness of war where multitudes of them are 
destroyed. Besides, the Jewish element in his father identification 
permits him to use all the so-called “Jewish” tricks of deceit, lying, 
violence, and sudden attack both to subject the German people as 
well as their foes. 

To be dominant, aggressive, brutal is to arouse the violent protest 
of the other side of his nature. Only severe anxiety can come from 
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this; nightmares and sleepless nights result. But fear is assuaged 
by the fiction of the demands of Fate, of Destiny, of the Folk-Soul 
of the German people. 

The denouement of the drama approaches at every aggressive 
step. The fiction of the command of Fate only holds as long as 
there is success—greater and greater success to assuage the mounting 
feelings of anxiety and guilt. Aggression, therefore, has a limit; 
it cannot go beyond the highest point of success. When that is 
reached, the personality may collapse under the flood of its own 
guilt feelings.’* It is, therefore, quite possible that Hitler will do 
away with himself at whatever moment German defeat becomes 
sufficient enough to destroy the fiction of Fate which has shielded 
him from the violence of his own guilt. He may then turn upon 
himself the destructiveness which so long has been channelled 
toward his people and their neighbors. 
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w the history of attempts to explain hypnosis the concept of 
f dissociation has occupied a prominent place. It was originally 
put forward to account for the symptoms of hysteria, but its exten- 
sion to hypnosis followed as a matter of course at a time when the 
two phenomena were thought to be almost identical. More recently 
dissociation has begun to wane; experiments have failed to clarify 
its nature, and other concepts have proved more valuable in explain- 
ing clinical observations. Much can be learned from this decline, 
which marks the progress of recent thought from the surface to 
the depths of personality, from the manifest level of behavior to the 
more hidden but often more influential levels. In this paper we 
shall review the. concept of dissociation as it was first devised to 
explain hysterical symptoms, and we shall consider the different 
ways in which it has been applied to hypnosis. This will involve 
the discussion of some experiments designed to test dissociation and 
to show its relation to hypnotic susceptibility, and here we shall 
report an additional experiment of our own. Finally, we shall try 
to estimate the current value of the concept and its bearing on the 
theory of hypnosis. 


Janet's Use or DissociaTION 


The concept of dissociation was introduced by Janet to explain 
what he considered to be the most typical hysterical symptom, 
somnambulism. Readers of his well-known lectures, The Major 
Symptoms of Hysteria, can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
ingenious way in which he centers diverse phenomena on the idea 
of somnambulism. He begins with the pure cases, monoideic 
somnambulisms, in which a system of ideas and actions takes pos- 
session of the patient for a short period of time but afterwards 
appears to be forgotten. 


During the crisis itself, two opposite characteristics manifest themselves; first, a 
huge unfolding of all the phenomena connected with a certain delirium; second, 
an absence of every sensation and every memory that is not connected with’ that 
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delirium. After the crisis, during the state that appears as normal, two other 
characteristics appear, opposite, to all appearance: the return of consciousness of 
sensations and normal memory, and the entire forgetfulness of all that is con- 
nected with the somnambulism. Let us remember all these notions that here 
seem very simple, and we shall afterwards see them unfolded in every hysterical 
phenomenon (8, p. 36). 

Things happen as if an idea, a partial system of thoughts, emancipated itself 
became independent and developed itself on its own account. The result is, on 
the one band, that it develops far too much, and, on the other hand, that conscious. 
ness appears no longer to control it (8, p. 42). 


Janet proceeds to show that complex hysterical symptoms are 
nothing more than variant forms of the simple somnambulism. 
The fugue, for instance, is an attenuated form in which the disso- 
ciated system is less isolated; hence it attains less complete develop- 
ment so that hallucination does not result and the power to deal 
with everyday affairs is not lost. Together with polyideic som- 
nambulisms, the fugue may be understood as the dissociation of a 
system of ideas which achieves its mental unity not through refer- 
ence to a single event but because of a ruling emotion, such as fear 
or love or jealousy: “it is a feeling in its entirety, a more or less 
precise feeling that has separated from general consciousness, and 
that develops in an independent way, giving birth to these odd 
deliriums.” Convulsive attacks, in their turn, are aborted somnam- 
bulisms in which the dissociated systems express themselves not in 
ideas, words, and acts, but in the inferior form of motor storm and 
emotional explosion. Fits of sleep represent a still further oblitera- 
tion of outward signs, yet the dissociated system is held to be still 
regnant in a dreamy ideational form. 

It is plain from this account for what purpose Janet needed the 
concept of dissociation. It was to describe the pathological separa- 
tion or insulation between systems of ideas which normally would 
interpenetrate and influence each other. The special mark of this 
insulation was amnesia, the patient’s failure in his well states to 
remember the sick ones or in his sick ones to remember the well. 
The characteristic effect of this insulation was the overdevelopment 
of those systems which no longer enjoyed communication with the 
integrated conscious self. It was in this form that Janet applied 
dissociation most directly to hypnosis. He considered the hypnotic 
state to be a somnambulism analogous to those of hysteria, differing 
only in that it could be initiated by artificial means. As in natural 
somnambulisms, there was amnesia, indicative of dissociation, when 
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the subject awoke from his trance, and, as in other cases of dissocia- 
tion, there was an overdevelopment of the ideas presented during 
the trance. Light hypnosis without loss of memory offered no 
obstacle to this reasoning because Janet, like many students in 
his time, included post-hypnotic amnesia in his definition of the 
hypnotic state. 

The concept of dissociation was destined to have a varied history, 


to spread out and grow less precise, and at last to be applied in the 
most indiscriminate fashion. From the very start it was in danger 
of growing to gigantic proportions like its cousin, the concept of 


association, and of becoming a universal principle of mental disinte- 
gration just as association had once been a universal principle of 
learning. But careful students of Janet will know that such self- 
inflating concepts were far from his habits of thought. It was 
Janet, they will remember, who held himself to a precise and 
limited definition of suggestion, the concept which has since run 
like a forest fire through social psychology leaving havoc in its 
path. He showed a similar restraint in regard to dissociation. It 
was not to mean any kind of separation in the mind; it was not to 
include, for example, acts of discrimination and logical distinctions. 
It was as precisely limited as possible and referred only to instances 
of pathological insulation, when systems which in everyday life and 
common experience interact and influence each other are discovered 
to be acting with a peculiar degree of separation behind boundaries 
marked by amnesia. Up to this point the concept of dissociation 
covered definite, unusual, and important phenomena and brought 
them together in a new and useful fashion. 

In order to complete the story of hysterical symptoms, however, 
Janet was forced to extend his concept to phenomena which less 
and less resembled monoideic somnambulisms. To accomplish this 

was necessary to broaden considerably his first ideas as to what 
constituted a dissociable system. He had already made a concession 
in describing the case of Marceline, an example of double personality 

which one state was physically and mentally depressed almost 
to inanition. 

ese sudden changes, without sufficient transition, bring about two different 

s of activity: the one higher, with a particular exercise of all the senses and 
functions; the other lower, with a great reduction of all the cerebral functions. 


hese two states separate from each.other; they cease to be connected together, as 
with normal individuals, through gradations and remembrances. They become 
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isolated from each other, and form these two separate existences. Here, again 
there is a mental dissociation more complicated than the preceding ones. There ; 
dissociation, not only of an idea, not only of a feeling, but of one mental stat 


activity (8, p. 92). 


Further modifications followed when Janet came to describe 
hysterical paralyses, anaesthesias, and difficulties of vision. These 
symptoms, he believed, still represented a dissociation of systems 
normally integrated, but now the systems in question were regarded 
as functions organized not in the patient’s recent experiences but 
long before in childhood or even in racial history. If a patient was 
unable to walk, it was because the organized system of sensations 
and images which controlled walking had become dissociated from 
the rest of the personality; similarly, if a patient became paralyzed 
on the right side, it was because the sensations and images of the 
right side constituted an organized system of their own, liable to 
insulation. 


Nowhere is this dissociation more precise and curious than in the case of vision 
The reason is that vision is a very complicated function, which is subdivided into 
numerous operations and which plays a great part in the mind. Hysteria can effect 
on it every possible dissociation. First, it may separate at once the whole of the 
visual function from the ensemble of the mind; this is the most radical and the 
rarest dissociation. Then it may cause the visual function to crumble, so to speak, 
dividing and subdividing it into its elementary functions, doing away with one and 
sparing another with a cleverness that the greatest physiologist might envy (8, 
p. 185). 


In order to carry out this hypothesis it was necessary to assume that 
monocular and binocular, foveal and peripheral, left-side and right- 
side vision were all separate natural systems; there was, for instance, 
a “function of vision to the right” and a “function of vision to the 
left,” and these two might become separately dissociated. We may 
well begin to suspect that the concept of dissociation is growing 
too flexible. 

If Janet’s studies had rested at the earlier stage his clinical descrip- 
tions would almost have demanded dynamic explanation. It was 
upon just such a patient as he might have described, showing a 
perfect dissociation of ideas and memories organized around a 
painful experience, that Breuer and Freud made their celebrated 
investigation which led in time to the concept of repression and the 
whole psychoanalytic system of psychology. But, as Janet moved 
from systems of ideas and personal memories to systems which 
underlay simple biological functions, like walking or seeing with 
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both eyes, his thoughts were impelled in a different direction. If 
hysteria, in addition to dissociating painful events and painful feel- 
ings, could divide the behavior mechanism into its natural levels 
and could “decompose the enormous psycho-physiological system 
and separate its functions,” then one was justified in seeking one’s 
explanation in general physiological concepts. Thus Janet was led 
to his final notion of hysteria as a special state of the nervous system 
such that its functions fell apart along given lines of cleavage, innate 
or acquired. When fatigue overtook a nervous system innately 
predisposed to this misfortune, the energy necessary for synthesis 
ceased to be available and the dissociation of systems inevitably 
followed. 

In spite of the freedom which Janet thus allowed in the definition 
of a system, there is a certain consistency in his concept of dissocia- 
tion to which he himself, because of his preference for physiological 
hypotheses, did not give sufficient emphasis. The “falling-apart” 
of systems which he describes is never, even in the anaesthesias and 
troubles of vision, a random shattering as if loose jointed rock had 
been hit by a hammer. Janet always insisted, and in his later 
lectures (g) elaborated, upon the idea of organization; he conceived 
of personality as a system marked at its highest moments of organi- 
zation by consciousness of self. In his descriptions of dissociated 
phenomena there is always an unusual separation of some sub- 
system from the controlling influence of this conscious self. This 
is true whether the dissociated system be an innate subfunction of 
vision or the memories connected with a recent painful event. The 
personality remains organized, the conscious self continues to func- 
tion, and its only shortcoming lies in its failure to control the insulated 
subsystem, which may enjoy its emancipation quietly, as in paralyses 
and anaesthesias, or may erupt to produce a temporary delirium, as 
in somnambulisms. Even cases of fugue and multiple personality, 
with their relatively large inroads on the main organization of the 
self, fall satisfactorily into this scheme. It is only necessary to 
assume that if a sufficiently large subsystem becomes dissociated it 
may form an internal organization of its own with status as a rival 
self. All physicians who have worked with such cases agree that 
it is possible to distinguish the real or original self, the therapeutic 
task being to make this once more dominant. Thus it may be said 
that Janet applied the concept of dissociation whenever a subsystem 
of the personality, normally integrated into that whole which is the 
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conscious self, became insulated to the extent that the self was 
unconscious of its existence. He allowed subsystems to be consti- 
tuted in a variety of ways and, so to speak, in a variety of sizes, but 
the idea of separation from the main part of the personality, the 
self-conscious part, he held consistently from beginning to end. 

We need not follow the further development of Janet’s thoughts, 
for they have little immediate bearing on the topic of this paper. 
Our present concern is to evaluate the concept of dissociation not as 
it applies to hysteria but solcly as a means of understanding the 
artificially induced phenomenon of hypnosis. 


APPLICATION TO Hypnosis 


For many years dissociation has been regarded as the key to an 
understanding of hypnotism. Following Janet rather closely, most 
workers have looked upon hypnosis as a dissociated state and have 
considered that hypnotic susceptibility depended on an innate tend- 
ency to become dissociated, a tendency the strength of which dif 
fered from one individual to another. It is interesting to notice, 
however, that two quite different applications have been derived 
from Janet’s original concept. On the one hand, it has been con- 
ceived that the whole hypnotic trance was dissociated from the 
preceding and following normal states, a temporal segment blocked 
out by walls of amnesia. This notion, which may appropriately 
be called either vertical or temporal dissociation, reminds us of 
monoideic somnambulism and corresponds to the application that 
janet himself seems to have favored. On the other hand, hypnosis 
has been conceived as a state in which dissociated activities took 
place, the behavior mechanism working in an insulated, disorgan- 
ized way, often at odds with itself. The first view implies that the 
conscious self is totally suspended throughout the whole hypnotic 
episode, behavior being ruled by a dissociated system. The second 
view, which seems to correspond more closely with Janet’s later 
formulations about personality, makes less of the amnesic bound- 
aries and implies that the conscious self remains active, though 
relatively ineffectual, throughout the trance. It is as if a horizontal 
dissociation took place so that the usual organization of behavior 
does not prevail; the commands of the central government are 
disregarded and the several subsystems lend an ear to solicitations 
proceeding from the hypnotist. These two legitimate but inde- 
pendent applications serve to warn us against the dangerous versa- 
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tility of Janet’s idea. In the following paragraphs we shall evaluate 
both applications, considering their aptness in describing hypnotic 
phenomena and citing the more important experiments designed 


to test them. 

A. The Hypnotic Trance as a Temporally Dissociated Episode. 
When a person emerges from hypnosis with amnesia, having a 
break in his memory that extends from the beginning to the end 
of the trance, it seems at first glance appropriate to speak of a dis- 
sociated episode. By their recency and importance the events of 
the trance seem entitled to a prominent place in memory, and their 
failure to appear there suggests some kind of functional barrier that 
is holding them back. It is easy to show, by a second hypnosis or 
by a new suggestion, that these events are not really forgotten; there 
has been no wiping-out of impressions, but simply an inability at 
the given moment to communicate with the appropriate traces. 
Post-hypnotic amnesia is one of those unexpected breaks or insula- 
tions in the mind for which the concept of dissociation was devised. 

The nature and depth of post-hypnotic amnesia was put under 
experimental investigation some fifteen years ago by Hull and his 
associates. “Certain casual observations,” Hull (10) remarked, 
“seem to indicate that post-hypnotic amnesia may prove to be a 
fairly superficial phenomenon.” Under his guidance, experiments 
were arranged to measure the effectiveness of the dissociative barrier 
on different types of memory function. In all of these experiments 
the subject denied recollection of trance events, so that at the level 
of voluntary efforts at recall the amnesia could be considered 100 
per cent. Strickler (19) showed that when measured by detailed 
specific recall the amnesia was a little less than complete, amounting 
to 97 per cent. His subjects learned paired nonsense associates 
during a hypnotic trance and were required to display the results 
of their learning after being awakened. They uniformly denied 
recognition of the stimulus figures, but once in a while they gave 
a correct response word, declaring that it seemed to come to them 
from nowhere. When it came to relearning the material, Strickler 
found the amnesia sharply reduced to 50 per cent; the subjects 
were able to relearn the material in the waking state with half the 
number of promptings that would normally have been required 
for a first learning. A rather similar result was obtained by 
Coors (3) on the relearning of a stylus maze habit first learned 
under hypnosis. Post-hypnotic amnesia for this habit amounted 
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to 45 per cent when measured by number of trials, 46 per cent when 
measured by errors. In three further investigations Patten (14), 
Life (11), and Scott (16) found that practice effects are entirely 
exempt from post-hypnotic amnesia. Patten allowed his hypno- 
tized subjects to practice an unfamiliar arithmetical operation and 
showed that the benefit of this practice was not at all lost when they 
repeated the operation in a subsequent waking state. Life obtained 
the same result with generalized practice effects in memorizing, and 
Scott with a simple conditioned response. Finally, Mitchell (13) 
has made a series of experiments based on the hypothesis that the 
well-known phenomenon of retroactive inhibition would be reduced 
or even eliminated if the interfering activity were surrounded by 
barriers of dissociation. To mention but one of several procedures 
that she used, a list of numbers was memorized in the waking 
state, a second list was learned under hypnosis, and the ‘first list 
was relearned when the subject awoke from the trance. Mitchell’s 
results were uniformly negative: the second list interfered with the 
first as much, if not more, than it did in control experiments where 
there were no dissociative barriers to be crossed. 

The results of these experiments justify Hull’s suspicion that 
post-hypnotic amnesia is a fairly superficial phenomenon. The 
alleged dissociative barrier is not at all sufficient to block retroactive 
inhibition or normal practice effects; it slows up but does not 
entirely obstruct the relearning of nonsense material and a stylus 
maze habit; and it seems to operate with complete effectiveness 
only when voluntary recall and recognition are at stake. In con- 
nection with these facts which qualify and limit the concept of 
dissociation it is important to remember that post-hypnotic amnesia 
is closely dependent on suggestion. The events of the deepest 
trance, marked perhaps by profound sensory and motor changes, 
can be readily remembered if the operator gives a direction to this 
effect. Furthermore, it is not difficult for the hypnotist to break 
up the trance episode into the most arbitrary compartments by 
declaring that one item will be remembered and another forgotten. 
Post-hypnotic amnesia, as Hull pointed out, cannot be regarded as 
a “primitive physiological mechanism”; it is neither so deep nor 
so fixed as we would expect if it were the product of some general 
condition of the brain. Dissociation, as exemplified in _post- 
hypnotic amnesia, is a cleavage or insulation in memory that shows 
the following two characteristics: (1) it is highly docile to sug- 
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gestion even in the most arbitrary patterns, and (2) its effectiveness 
declines as one passes from conscious voluntary processes to unwit- 
ting involuntary ones such as practice effects. Of themselves, these 
considerations do not destroy the value of the concept; the experi- 
ments of Strickler and Coors on relearning may even be taken as 
an argument for its retention. They serve rather to define and 
restrict it, a necessary step to its final evaluation. 

B. Hypnosis as a State in Which Behavior Systems Become Disso- 
ciated. When we turn to the second application of Janet’s concept, 
the idea that in hypnosis behavior breaks up into independent 
systems which fail to affect each other in the expected way, we are 
faced at once with several important distinctions. The concept has 
been used, in the first place, to cover the facts of suggested anaes- 
thesia. It has been known for a hundred years, since Esdaile made 
his remarkable reports from India, that hypnotic suggestion can 
sometimes completely abolish both the outward behavior and the 
experience of pain resulting from major surgery. This fact may be 
regarded as an instance of dissociation between sensory channels 
and the conscious self; the impulses arising from tissue lacerations 
encounter a barrier that forbids their usual unchallengeable entry 
into awareness and motor expression. In the second place, disso- 
ciation has been applied to suggested paralyses and immobilities. 
Here it is implied that a barrier lies on the motor side of conscious- 
ness, so to speak, preventing intentions and volitional strivings from 
reaching the expected motor execution and from overcoming the 
processes instituted by suggestion. The first usage implies a mere 
failure of communication, while the second puts emphasis on the 
failure of centrally initiated processes to over-rule other activities in 
the way that we consider normal. In the third place, dissociation 
has been applied to post-hypnotic subconscious actions, to instances 
in which two processes, one conscious and the other unconscious, 
are made to go on simultaneously without the interference that we 
suppose to be unavoidable. Here the insulating boundary lies 
between two central processes which thereby achieve an unwonted 
independence. There are thus at least three different ways in which 
behavior systems are conceived to become dissociated in the hypnotic 
state. 

1. Anaesthesia. The most searching investigation into the nature 
of hypnotic anaesthesia is that of Sears (17), one of the group 
guided by Hull. Sears used as a painful stimulus a sharp jab on 
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the calf of the left leg, and measured the normal reaction at various 
levels of behavior. In the crucial experiments the subjects were 
hypnotized and given the suggestion that all sensation had disap- 
peared from the left leg. The results may be profitably compared 
with those just described for post-hypnotic amnesia. The subjects 
reported themselves all but completely unaware of pain, and they 
showed practically no sign of the facial flinch and changes in respira- 
tion which uniformly appeared in the control experiments. But the 
two wholly nonvoluntary reactions that were measured, pulse and 
the galvanic skin reaction, turned out to be abolished much less than 
100 per cent by the suggested anaesthesia. As in the case of post- 
hypnotic amnesia, hypnotic suggestion sets up a real barrier of some 
kind, but the effectiveness of this barrier is found to be much 
reduced at the level of involuntary and unconscious processes. 
Sears chose for his experiment one of the most dramatic examples 
of suggested anaesthesia. When we think of the abolition of pain 
or the production of blindness and deafness we can hardly avoid 
supposing that hypnosis has brought about a profound physiological 
change. But dissociation is not bound to follow natural lines of 
biological cleavage. Equal success can be obtained with suggestions 
involving the most bizarre patterns of insensitivity such as a blind- 
ness for one person in the room, a deafness for certain words, an 
anaesthesia for arbitrarily chosen areas of the body or one that 
rapidly shifts from one part to another. We are here faced again 
by the complete and detailed dependence of dissociative barriers or 
suggestion. It is not plausible biological systems, it is not even 
systems already organized in the subject’s experience, that become 
dissociated ; it is precisely whatever the operator chooses to outline 
in framing his suggestion. Dissociation, as exemplified in hypnotic 
anaesthesia, is thus a cleavage or insulation that shows the same 
two characteristics that we have encountered before: (1) it is highl; 
docile to suggestion even in the most arbitrary patterns, and (2) its 
effectiveness declines as one passes from conscious voluntary proc- 
esses to unwitting involuntary ones such as the galvanic skin reflex. 
2. Catalepsy. One of the experiences that most surprises the 
hypnotized person is the seemingly automatic way in which the 
suggested actions execute themselves. His hands clasp tighter of 
their own accord, his arm stiffens itself, while he himself remains 
a passive spectator. Inexperienced subjects are often startled when 
they discover that this feeling is not an illusion, when they try to 
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over-rule the suggested actions and find that they cannot do so. 
The concept of dissociation seems well designed to cover this 
unusual insulation between conscious intentions and_ behavior 


systems which ordinarily submit to them. There are no experi- 


ments which serve to clarify the nature of this insulation, and we 
shall confine ourselves here to a single observation made from com- 
mon experience. The dissociative barrier between will and sug- 
gested action can be lifted at a word from the operator, just as it 
can be formed by his words in the first place. At the statement, 
“Now you can unciasp your hands,” the barrier between their sug- 
gested clasping and the attempt to relax them is almost instantly 
punctured. It is not permissible, therefore, to consider that hyp- 
notic catalepsy exemplifies a general regional dissociation between 
major behavior systems. The particular subsystem which by sug- 
gestion is placed temporarily beyond the reach of will is always 
defined by the hypnotist’s words; all other systems remain in 
communication, as it is easy to show by simply asking the subject 
to perform some act without suggesting that it will be difficult. 
The facts of hypnotic catalepsy therefore once more exhibit the 
intimate dependence of dissociative barriers on suggestion. There 
is no doubt that a barrier of some kind exists: this is attested by the 
surprise and even fear sometimes displayed by hypnotized persons 
when they find themselves unable to overcome a suggested paralysis. 
But the cleavage, whatever its nature, cannot be understood apart 
from the suggestion which brings it into being. 

3. Post-hypnotic subconscious actions. Janet himself (7), fol- 
lowed by Morton Prince (15) and Burnett (2), made experiments 
on post-hypnotic subconscious actions. The general pattern of these 
experiments is as follows: in hypnosis a subject is directed to per- 
form some mental operation of the sort usually requiring conscious 
attention, such as writing a letter or multiplying large figures; he 
is at once awakened, with amnesia for the trance, and is engaged 
either in conversation or in some set task which again demands 
continuous attention; the results of the first task meanwhile are 
collected through automatic writing. With suitable subjects posi- 
tive results are readily obtained; both the conscious and the sub- 
conscious task are correctly executed, the former with no sense of 
interference, the latter with no trace of awareness, in a way that 
could not possibly be duplicated by wide-awake volitional striving. 
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Dissociation here implies the insulation of activities which normally 
interfere with each other. 

The earlier investigators were satisfied to demonstrate a dissocia- 
tion of consciousness. Recent workers, however, have tried to learn 
more about the dissociative cleavage. Turning again to the invalu- 
able experiments inspired by Hull, we find in the work of 
Messerschmidt (12) an interesting parallel to what we have already 
noticed concerning dissociation. Messerschmidt followed the pat 
tern of Janet, Prince, and Burnett, setting up two mental tasks to 
be performed simultaneously with the help of post-hypnotic disso- 
ciation, but she measured her results not by conscious report but 
by amount of interference between the two tasks. Having already 
measured the interference when both tasks were undertaken in the 
waking state, Messerschmidt was able to show that dissociation in 
no way reduced this interference, and thus we learn, in Hull's 
words (10), that “whatever else so-called hypnotic dissociation may 
be, it is mot a functional independence between two simultaneous 
mental processes.” Messerschmidt’s technique and interpretations 
have been severely criticized by M. H. and E. M. Erickson (5), who 
question whether the experiments were arranged in such a manner 
as to produce the most effective possible dissociative barrier. We 
may call attention, however, to the striking parallel between 
Messerschmidt’s results and those obtained with post-hypnotic 
amnesia and anaesthesia, and we may question in our turn whether 
the outcome would be different if the Ericksons’ objections were 
met. At the level of consciousness dissociation seems to be com- 
plete, but we have learned not to be surprised to find it incomplete 
if not altogether absent at levels such as the interference between 
two tasks rapidly performed. We are confronted again with the 
fact that dissociation grows less effective as we pass from the level 
of consciousness downward. 

The problem of dissociation has been attacked in a somewhat 
oblique way by Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray(1). These investi- 
gators argued that the simultaneous performance of two mental 
activities calls for a “partial dissociation of consciousness so that the 
two tasks may proceed synchronously with little mutual interfer- 
ence.” It was possible, therefore, that persons who possessed the 
hypothetical trait of dissociability would manifest this not only in 
susceptibility to hypnosis, tested in the ordinary way, but also in 
facility at performing simultaneous tasks in the waking state. The 
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experimenters accordingly devised eight simple tests, such as thread- 
ing needles and doing the “reversed clock” problem, gave them 
singly and in pairs, and measured for each individual the loss of 


efficiency or degree of interference when two were performed at 
once. There were marked individual differences in the capacity 
to perform two tasks at the same time, but there turned out to be 
no significant relation between this ability and the results of the 
hypnotic tests. 

This experiment in our opinion merits two criticisms, and we 
have therefore made a new investigation with a somewhat different 
technique. 

Report OF EXPERIMENT 


The first of our criticisms of Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray’s 
paper is directed against its acceptance of hypnotizability as the 
measure of an aptitude or capacity. One of us has elsewhere (20) 
rejected this assumption on the ground that purely motivational 
factors heavily influence all “tests” for hypnotic susceptibility. 
Special measures have to be taken to exclude the effect of such 
factors and to isolate the hypnotic aptitude. It was proposed not to 
make one’s crucial comparison between highly susceptible and 
totally insusceptible subjects since the latter might be influenced 
mainly by unfavorable motivation. 


(It was further recommended that] there be formed two distinctly separated 
groups; the “somnambulists” or deep trance subjects in whom marked amnesia, 
anaesthesia, and hallucinations can be produced, and the lightest trance subjects 
who cannot attain these phenomena even after several trials, but who show eyelid 
and limb catalepsies which may be accepted as tokens that their motivation is 
generally favorable. It can be postulated of these two groups that the first possesses 
hypnotic aptitude in marked degree, whereas the second possesses it to no more 
than a moderate extent. There should accordingly be significant differences 
between their average scores on tests which really measure the hypnotic aptitude. 


Our second criticism has to do with the method of measuring 
dissociation in the waking state. Both of the experiments just 
described set tasks to be done at top speed and measured interference 
in terms of loss of speed. This introduces a factor not considered 
important in the older investigations, makes the situation about as 
different as possible from leisurely hypnotic procedures, and consti- 
tutes what might be considered the least favorable setting for dis- 
closing a relation between hypnotic and normal dissociation. Our 
own waking test was patterned somewhat after catalepsy, one of 
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the most elementary of hypnotic phenomena, in which one behavior 
system is activated by suggestion and another by a direct command 
which is supposed to enlist the subject’s will. Instead of suggestion, 
however, the first prompting to action was made to arise in the 
subject’s own neuromuscular system as an after-effect of exertion, 
while conscious attention was kept active by the task of reading 
aloud from a difficult scientific paper. Dissociation, if present, 
would thus be between two rather different functions, an “inferior” 
neuromuscular process and a conscious volitional activity. There 
is at least some ground for maintaining that hypnotic dissociation is 
typically of the same pattern. 

Procedure. If a person is made to sustain for a period of time a 
fairly heavy weight on his outstretched arm, he will experience, 
upon removal of the weight, a strong tendency for the arm to fly 
upward into the air. This movement has the character of an 
automatism which forces itself upon him, so that considerable effort 
and attention are required to inhibit it at least in the early stage. 
The phenomenon in question, known in the literature as the 
Kohnstamm phenomenon, and here referred to as tensive persevera- 
tion, has recently been subjected to a thorough investigation by one 
of us (18). If the subject is distracted throughout each performance 
by the task of reading aloud, the extent of his arm’s excursion in 
repeated trials arrives almost immediately at a constant amount. 
The differences among individuals, however, are very large, ranging 
from an inch or two of rise to a completely vertical position of the 
arm. Repetition of the experiment even as much as several weeks 
later yields a reliability coefficient in the neighborhood of +-.80. 
Despite the constancy of the phenomenon when left to itself, there 
is an enormous change when subjects are given appropriate sugges- 
tions designed to make them believe that their previous perform- 
ance was highly unsatisfactory. We have to do, then, with an 
automatism set off by muscular exertion, highly constant in amount 
if let alone, but easily increased or inhibited by suggestion. The 
unfamiliar and rather strenuous effort of the arm appears to excite 
a subsystem which perseverates after the stimulus has been with- 
drawn. From one individual to another this perseveration exhibits 
characteristic differences of strength. Preliminary observations 
indicated some degree of positive correlation between extent of the 
arm’s rise and susceptibility to hypnosis. Our hypothesis was that 
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greater excursions occurred in subjects who tended to dissociate the 
activity of the arm, leaving it free from interference. 

It will be unnecessary to enumerate the technical details of the 
test for tensive perseveration, since they are being reported else- 
where (18). The subjects were told beforehand that they would 
probably experience a tendency for the arm to rise, but they were 
instructed to continue their reading and pay no attention to what 
the arm might do. A weight of eight pounds and a work period 
of 30 seconds was employed in every case. The factor of height 
was controlled, but we could think of no accurate way short of 
almost endless experimentation to eliminate the obviously important 
factor of strength. We measured strength by requiring the subject 
to pull upward on a dynamometer with his arm in approximately 
the position used in sustaining the weight. Naturally there were 
large differences which affected the scores, but we found that several 
physically slight subjects showed almost no free rise of the arm 
while some of the more sturdy, for whom the task of holding the 
weight was relatively easy, gave nearly maximal results. It did not 
seem, from an inspection of the scores, that corrections for differ- 
ences in strength would have changed the results reported below. 

Hypnotic susceptibility was tested by means of a 15-point scale 
adapted from previous investigators (1, 4); the suggestions included 
the usual catalepsies, anaesthesia for touch, amnesia, and a simple 
post-hypnotic action. Two groups of Harvard undergraduates were 
employed as subjects. Group A, consisting of 35 men who were 
paid to serve in this and several other experiments, was given two, 
and in doubtful cases three, individual hypnotic tests. Group B, 
made up of 4o volunteers from a class in abnormal psychology, was 
tested with single individual trials. In both cases the distribution 
of scores covered the whole range of the scale but was somewhat 
skewed toward the insusceptible end, with 5 and 7 zero scores 
respectively. 

Results. The rank-difference correlations between tensive per- 
severation and hypnotic susceptibility turned out to be as follows: 

Group A (N = 35) 7, = + .36 = .105 


Group B (N = 40) r, = + .21 + .108 


No comment will be made on these results since they were obtained 
by the very method of correlation upon which we have just so 


Unfortunately the careful study of this problem by Friedlander and Sarbin (6) -had 


it the time appeared. 
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severely reflected. An appreciable overlap of motivational factors 
at work in the two experiments might be expected in view of the 
loophole left open for suggestion in the instructions which precede 
the tensive perseveration test. If the confusing effects of such 
factors are to be in any measure avoided, it is necessary to adopt the 
recommendation offered above and select two subgroups of subjects 
who may be expected to differ chiefly in respect to hypnotic apti- 
tude. Should this eliminate all sign of relationship between the 
tests, we may conclude that our correlations, if real at all, were 
brought about by common motivational factors. But should this 
uncover a significant difference, we may believe that a common 
aptitude has occasioned the result. Accordingly the most susceptible 
subjects in each group were singled out for comparison with a 
light-trance subgroup of equal size. The results of this operation 
are assembled in Table 1. Although neither difference has a satis- 


TABLE 1 


CoMPARISON OF Deep-TRANCE AND Licut-TraNce Hypnotic Susyects 1n Test 
oF TENsiveE PERSEVERATION 








Group A Group B 





Ave. Rise 











—= | 
Deep Trance 38. 
Light Trance 24. 








Difference 13. 





Critical ratio 2.07 Critical ratio 2.24 





factory critical ratio, due to the high variability, it is probably not 
without significance that both are in the same direction. The 
results are distinctly less discouraging than those obtained by Barry, 
MacKinnon, and Murray. On the other hand it cannot be said on 
the strength of this experiment alone that an important relation 
exists between the dissociation which manifests itself in hypnosis 
and that which shows itself in the wide-awake performance of two 
simultaneous actions. The oblique approach to dissociation through 
hypnotic susceptibility has not yet yielded final answers. 
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Before leaving these last experiments it is of interest to notice 
that Janet himself would not have accepted the hypothesis on which 
they are based. The hysterical person, he believed (8, p. 295), 
hence the person most susceptible to hypnosis, was by reason of his 
lowered psychic force and the retraction of his conscious field quite 


incapable of performing two simple actions at once. This lack of 


uniformity in the applications of Janet’s concept serves to warn us 
once ggore against its dangerous versatility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are now in a position to make our final estimate of the con- 
cept of dissociation as applied to the facts of hypnotism. We have 
seen that dissociation, which originated with Janet and was intended 
to gather into one scheme the numerous symptoms of hysteria, has 
been applied to hypnosis in a variety of ways. We have distin- 
guished two main applications, one that treats the whole hypnotic 
trance as an episode separated from the rest of the person’s experi- 
ence by boundaries of amnesia, and one that considers hypnosis a 
state in which behavior breaks up into relatively insulated sub- 
systems. Within the first application belong the facts of post- 
hypnotic amnesia, and these have already been clarified by sev- 
eral apt experiments. Under the second usage go a variety of 

enomena: first, hypnotic anaesthesia, which is conceived as a 
failure of impressions to reach consciousness and to affect behavior 
in a way we consider normal; second, suggested catalepsy, con 
ceived as a failure of intention or volitional strivings to reach the 
expected motor fulfillment and to over-rule the processes initiated 
by suggestion; and, third, post-hypnotic subconscious processes or 
the simultaneous performance of two actions which normally inter 
fere with each other. This last application has given birth to 
experiments based on the idea that the ability to perform two 
simultaneous actions in the waking state might furnish a clue to 
hypnotic susceptibility. 

At the outset it was theoretically possible that dissociation applied 
only to consciousness, the functional barriers created by hypnosis 
being without influence below the level of verbal report. It was 
equally possible that the dissociative cleavages ran clean through 
the behavior mechanism, establishing an insulation of systems which 
precluded communication among them at any level. The truth 
lies between these extremes. Hypnotic suggestion is capable of 
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abolishing conscious recollection of the trance, of establishing 
anaesthesia even for severe tissue lacerations, of rendering volitional 
strivings curiously ineffectual, and of insulating an intelligent sub 
conscious process so that it does not distract conscious attention. 
At the level which we consider highest, that which is accompanied 
by awareness and volition, behavior can be divided into almost 
completely association-proof compartments. Were we content with 
these phenomena the concept of dissociation might well hold its 
historic place as the key to hypnosis. But on the debit side of its 
ledger belong other facts: the effects of practice and the normal 
interference between two mental tasks pass through the alleged 
dissociative barrier without the slightest obstruction. Between 
these extremes lie perhaps the most interesting phenomena of all, 
those functions which are partly but not completely affected by the 
suggested cleavage. In this category belong the galvanic skin reflex 
and the changes in pulse rate which normally accompany pain. 
Hypnotic anaesthesia can diminish but not abolish these responses, 
the galvanic skin reflex being somewhat more immune to sugges- 
tion than the pulse. Here also belong the facts disclosed about the 
relearning of material memorized under hypnosis and then shut 
off by the barrier of post-hypnotic amnesia. In two different 
investigations relearning took place with about half the promptings 
required for normal initial mastery, suggesting that dissociation 
acts for such material more like a filter than like a wall. 

These findings bring us to our first conclusion. There is no 
doubt that hypnotic suggestion can bring about a separation of 
activities in a way that could not be duplicated by ordinary volition. 
This separation, however, is most marked for processes that lie 
within the realm of consciousness and volition; it diminishes to the 
vanishing point as one proceeds to those unwitting implicit processes 
that give little token of themselves in awareness and little foothold 
for volitional influence. Only with this qualification can the con- 
cept of dissociation be applied to hypnosis. 

Our second conclusion is derived from another characteristic 
which we have repeatedly observed in our survey of hypnotic phe- 
nomena. Dissociative boundaries, we have noticed, by no means 
necessarily follow natural lines of cleavage; they do not have to 
surround innate biological systems nor are they required to enclose 
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systems built up in the person’s experience. Instead, the pattern 
of dissociative barriers is in a great many cases directly dependent 
on what is suggested, following in minute detail even the most 
bizarre conceits of the operator. Thus post-hypnotic amnesia may 
be established for a single arbitrarily chosen event within the 
hypnotic trance, blindness may be suggested for a single object in 
the room, deafness may be set up for one of two languages with 
which the subject is familiar; in short, the operator can impose a 
dissociative barrier almost wherever he chooses. This fact tends to 
shift our interest from dissociation to suggestion which would 
seem to be the more inclusive even though not the more definable 
concept. 

The value of a concept, even when it successfully orders a number 
of facts, may not be very great unless it leads on to that fuller under- 
standing which we call explanation. In Janet’s hands dissociation 
achieved this purpose in a way which at first seemed rather satis- 
factory: it suggested the hypothesis of diminished psychological 
energy causing the behavior mechanism to disintegrate into its 
natural subsystems. The progress of physiology, however, has done 
little to fortify this hypothesis, and such speculations have fallen 
into scientific disrepute. It seems to us that the concept of disso- 
ciation either leads straight into physiology, as Janet made it do, or 
else gives place to suggestion and sinks to a position of minor impor- 
tance. It should be, in short, either a key concept or an unimpor- 
tant one. That it cannot aspire to the former » sition is our third 
conclusion. We can support this not only by pointing back to the 
matters discussed in this paper but also by calling attention to certain 
other hypnotic phenomena to which dissociation never has been, 
and so far as we can see never could be, applied. We need mention 
only positive hallucinations and post-hypnotic actions, in which a 
system is overactivated rather than walled off, and hypnotic hyperm- 
nesia, in which there appears to be greater rather than less free- 
dom of association, to find ourselves beyond the limits of a fruitful 
application of Janet’s original idea. Whatever the nature of the 
hypnotic state, it does not seem to be adequately conceptualized by 
dissociation. The pathway to the theory of hypnotism passes first 
through suggestion and then, since this is of little assistance, to some 
further concepts capable of ordering the facts. What these concepts 
nay be is the topic of another paper (21). 
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THE EFFECTS OF WAR STRESS UPON CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH 


BY ROSEMARY PRITCHARD 
Psychological Clinic, Harvard University 
AND 
SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


Clark University and Worcester State Hospital 


nLEss the Axis powers are able to gain a foothold on some part 
U of the American continent, ¢e.g., Greenland or Alaska, it 
seems very unlikely that American cities can be subjected to bomb- 
ing attacks on anything more than a token basis. Nevertheless, since 
such token attacks may, and probably will, be attempted sooner or 
later, it may be of value to consider some of the attendant problems 
which have arisen in Britain and to review some of the psycho- 
logical reactions of children to bombing and other conditions arising 
out of war. 
The facts at our disposal from British sources fall into two main 


groups: the effects of exposure to air-raids, on the one hand, and 
the effects of disruption of the child’s frame of security on the other. 
Of these two potential sources of psychological stress, the latter has 
proved in actuality to cause the more severe and prolonged reactions, 
while exposure to raids, though producing some acute effects, has 
not given rise to the expected amount of disturbance. 


Errects oF Arr-Raips 


It had been anticipated that children would react very unfavor- 
ably to the actual bombing experience conceived in terms of noise, 
crashing debris, unfamiliar sights, and so forth. No report has 
appeared in regard to the effects of bombing noise as such on very 
young children—under two years—but older children appear to be 
unexpectedly resistant to such stress. It seems that, on the whole, 
children of three and up have adapted themselves exceedingly well 
to the unfamiliar sights and sounds of air-raids, and that older 
children and adolescents often actually regard them as a great 
thrill. This has been true, though, only in cases where the adults 
in contact with the children have behaved with self-control. It 
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has been no surprise to find that panicky reactions on the part of 
adults make for like behavior in their children. 

It has been observed by Anna Freud (5) at a nursery home whic! 
she runs in London that the children who show most anxiety ir 
regard to air-raids are not necessarily those who have had the actual 
experience of being bombed at close quarters. She cites the story 
of a boy aged 4% who was one of the few children in the home 
who had not been actually bombed. He appeared to be the most 
nervous of all of them, whereas a little girl playmate, aged 4',, 
who had had a very narrow escape when a bomb blew the roof off 
her house, attempted to reassure her friend and advised him to 
pull the bed clothes over his head when the guns got noisy. This 
seems to bear out an observation which has been made by several 
psychiatrists (8) that many adults, as well as children, react with 
greater anxiety to the idea of being bombed than to the actual 
experience. The fantasy is more terrifying than the reality; the 
unknown danger than the known. Of course there have been 
acute reactions in children, as in adults, to severe traumatic experi- 
ences. Children have been buried in debris or had to rush in the 
night from blazing homes, and it would indeed be strange if such 
experiences failed to produce a traumatic reaction in the child. 
Nevertheless, the results—acute anxiety, depressive reactions, and 
a few cases of hysteria—have usually cleared up very quickly except 
where there was a predisposing neurotic tendency or where the 
bombing experience also involved disruption of the child’s frame of 
security, ¢.g., loss of a parent or brothers and sisters. One of the 
writers has analyzed three individuals who, as children, had 
markedly unfavorable reactions to bombing in the last war. One 
of these had already shown signs of a neurotic personality and in 
the other two cases separation from the parents was also a factor 
and certainly the major one. 

Several reports (8) have come from the much bombed city of 
Bristol. In February, 1941, an investigation by questionnaire of 
8000 school children who had been exposed to air-raids showed that 
about 300 (4 per cent) had symptoms of nervousness attributed to 
raids. The symptoms shown were anxiety, trembling, crying, 
enuresis, headache, vomiting, and dizziness. Half the affected 
children were between the ages of 5 and 7, a third between 8 and 
10, a sixth between 11 and 14. On the other hand, the Medical 
Officer of Health in a London district with a child population of 
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12,000 to 15,000, where bombing had been indiscriminate, has 
reported (8) that he had not come across cases of morbid reaction 
to bombing in children. 

It was reported also from Bristol (8) that after the first severe 
raids children in a nursery school lost weight, were overexcitable, 
more quarrelsome and prone to tantrums, but by the end of 
January, 1941, in spite of further raids, these children, all under 
five, had regained their weight and their behavior was steadier 
again. There is a consensus of opinion that children show great 
adaptability and recover quickly from air-raid effects if simple and 
sensible measures are taken. 


Errects Due to DisrupTION OF THE CHILp’s Lire PATTERN 


In contrast with the direct effects of bombing, the effects of 
disorganization of the child’s basic frame of reference have been, if 
anything, more widespread and more severe than was anticipated. 
In particular, the psychological effects on children of evacuation to 
safety areas were completely underestimated by the authorities in 
both evacuation and reception areas. 

The problems presented by disruption of the life pattern can be 
considered under two heads—conditions in the evacuated cities and 
conditions in the reception areas. 


1. The Evacuation Areas. As mentioned above, the most serious 
cases have been those where there was both traumatic bomb 
experience and disruption of the life pattern. The loss of one or 
both parents, or of siblings, the disorganization of life owing to 
the home’s being destroyed are serious matters for a child of any 
age, and the effects are on a par with what would be expected after 
a similar peacetime catastrophe. 

Separation from the parents, and particularly sudden separation, 
seems to be the most serious cause of neurotic reactions. Anna 
Freud (5) describes the case of a child, aged 3+, whose mother 
was injured in a raid and sent to a hospital. The child was sent 
to the nursery and told by the father to be a brave boy and not 
cry. The boy did his best to follow these instructions, but instead 
he developed a compulsive tic which grew under the observer's 
eyes in a distressing manner. He first repeated without cessation 
the phrase, “My mother will come and put on my hat and coat 
and take me home.” If no one contradicted him all was well but 
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if anyone tried to explain that his mother would not come he burst 
into tears. The phrase gradually became longer and more particu- 
larized as other details of clothes his mother would put on were 
added to the list. On the third day of this behavior it was sug- 
gested to him that he need not repeat this phrase incessantly. Again 
he did his best to comply, but his flickering lips and expressive 
gestures indicated that the same formula was still going on. By 
the fourth day the formula was reduced still further to slight move- 
ments of the lips and to token movements of the hands representing 
the actions of dressing. During this time the child took absolutely 
no notice of the other children and could not be persuaded to take 
any food except milk. Fortunately, the mother’s injury was not 
severe and after about ten days she was able to leave the hospital. 
She was persuaded to come and stay in the nursery with her child. 
At first he would not let her out of his sight and would not allow 
anyone else to touch him, but after a few days he started to take 
an interest in the play of the other children and soon allowed his 
mother to go away for an hour or two, though at first he showed 
some signs of his old anxiety until she returned. This weaning 
process continued gradually until, in about two weeks, he showed 
no anxiety at her coming and going and was content to stay in the 
nursery without her, though fortunately she was able to visit him 
frequently. This case very well illustrates that separation from 
parents need not be traumatic if it comes about gradually and with 
adequate preparation. 

Other causes of disorganization have been the bombing of the 
home and the resort to shelter life. The loss of the home has given 
rise to anxiety reactions in some children and to an apathetic 
reaction in others. In still others the reaction has been aggressive. 
In fact several observers have reported (8) that in nursery homes 
and schools after a night of bombing the children tend to be more 
noisy, unruly, and quarrelsome than usual, but this reaction usually 
lasts only a few days. 

The effect of shelter life on the younger children has been mainly 
physical, consisting in disturbed sleep, unsuitable food, insufficient 
air, and the general unsanitary conditions to be expected. For 
instance, among the nursery groups of Anna Freud (5) there was 
usually some sign of “shelter-bronchitis” in the children when they 
were first admitted. In older children the effects have appeared 
largely in unruly behavior, but as the shelters became better organ- 
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ized special areas were marked off for children and a suitable person 
was put in charge of their activities. 

During the early months of the war the general disorganization 
of the period and the anxiety concerning raids that might come 
but did not were reinforced for children remaining in cities by the 
fact that all the schools were evacuated to the country and most of 
the usual recreational activities, clubs, amusement centers, and 
cinemas were closed. Children from five upwards were therefore 
roaming the streets throughout the day with no provision for the 
occupation of their time. During those early months there was 
much hooliganism among such children. 

2. The Reception Areas. Possibly because a marked reaction 
among evacuated children had not been anticipated, there are 
more—and more comprehensive—reports about the psychological 
reactions in evacuated children than there are about those who 
remained behind. 

A study by Susan Isaacs, “The Cambridge Evacuation Survey”(7), 
and two papers by Theodora Alcock (1; 2) have covered this field 
very thoroughly, and other less detailed reports bear out their 
findings. In the first week of September, 1939, 750,000 school 
children, 542,000 mothers with young children, and about 12,000 
expectant mothers were evacuated from crowded industrial districts 
in accordance with the Government’s plan. Almost immediately, 
however, the reverse process began, and by January 1, 1940, 88 per 
cent of mothers with young children and 46 per cent of school 
children had returned to their homes. The causes for this reversal 
were numerous: the dislike of townspeople for the “discomforts” 
of the country, friction between evacuees and local inhabitants, the 
loneliness of the husbands remaining at home, and principally, of 
course, the absence of the expected air-raids. This return of 
evacuees to their homes continued, though in decreasing numbers, 
through the spring of 1940. 

The causes of emotional strain in evacuated children are: 

1. Separation from parents, home surroundings, and friends. 
The feeling of loss which this entails has been entirely conscious in 
some cases, even when not openly expressed. In others, the child 
has denied his anxiety to himself—in fact the more acute the feeling 
the more liable it is to be repressed—and it has appeared in the guise 
of symptoms such as enuresis or as such disorders of behavior as 
truanting and pilfering. Another factor present in a number of 
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children, disturbed as a result of separation, was the feeling, con- 
scious or unconscious, that they had been sent away because they 
had been “bad.” 

2. Fitting into a strange household having different habits and 
possibly of different socio-economic status. Not only has the 
evacuated child lost the security of his familiar home background, 
but he can never feel completely safe in his tenure in the new sur 
roundings. His own mother, even though she may neglect or 
ill-treat him, will defend him against outsiders, and she will not, 
except in rare instances or under the stress of war, give up her pos- 
session of him. He has at least a place on which he can depend. 
He may be disobedient or bad-tempered or destructive; he may wet 
his bed; for all these things he may be punished—but he will not 
be cast out. In a foster home, on the contrary, he may be ejected 
for any of these reasons or for a host of others, so that he may be 
faced with a couble or even with multiple rejection. Of the 508 
evacuees referred for child guidance in one area, only two had 
remained in the same billet since evacuation. 

In addition, the child is often bewildered by a change of standards 
in his new environment. What Susan Isaacs has called “the dear 
familiar things of everyday life” are different, and if he accepts the 
new order of things too whole-heartedly he is implicitly rejecting 
those whom he loves, so that divided loyalties add to his burden. 

3. Strain thrown on foster parents who, in addition to adjusting 
to war worries (e.g., calling-up or sudden unemployment of 
husband, anxiety for relatives in the services, difficulties with regard 
to food or prices, etc.), were suddenly faced with accommodating 
one or more extra children in their homes, who in some cases intro- 
duced infectious or verminous conditions. Anxiety and irritability 
on the part of the foster parent would make the task of the child 
in adjusting himself doubly difficult. 

4. Disorganization of educational facilities. Although the evacu- 
ation plan was devised with the idea of keeping educational groups 
intact, this was not in fact always possible. The evacuated school 
usually had to share premises with a school in the reception area, 
which made for great overcrowding, and in some cases the children 
had to work in shifts. 

5. The lack of recreational facilities to which the children were 
accustomed in their home surroundings, aggravated by restrictions 
due to the blackouts. Since the foster parents kept them off the 
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streets after dark, the children complained of the long boredom 
of the winter evenings. At such times homesickness would be 
especially felt. 

The two surveys mentioned above agree to a considerable extent 


as to the types and frequency of the adverse reactions of children to 


evacuation. 

The Cambridge Survey was undertaken with the object of investi- 
gating the conditions of failure or success in the evacuation scheme 
and of making suggestions for future projects. The authors felt 
as a result of their work that the success of any scheme was bound 
to depend very largely on the appropriate distribution of the evacu- 
ated children to the foster homes available, for, while some children 
do well in any reasonably good billet, others need very careful 
placing with suitable foster mothers. Also, while one home is 
suitable for one type of “difficult” child, other types may need quite 
different sorts of homes. They found, for instance, that the shy, 
seclusive type of child did best in an orderly conventional home, 
while the aggressive type was best placed in a home where there 
were other children and plenty of activity. Apart from the careful 
selection of billets for individual children the main recommenda- 
tions resulting from the Survey are: 

1. Members of the same family should, if possible, be in the same 
billet or at any rate near at hand. 

2. School units should be kept together as far as possible. 

3. Parents’ visits to their children should be encouraged by 
granting travel facilities. 

4. In reception areas a temporary hostel should be available for 
children who are unsuitable for immediate billeting due to illness, 
uncleanliness or misbehavior; an emergency home for children who 
have to move suddenly out of a billet, where they can stay until a 
new billet is found for them; and, finally, a permanent home for 
dificult children. The Survey showed that about 2 per cent of 
children are sufficient behavioral problems to be unsuitable for any 
private billet. 

The figures for the numbers and types of nervous reaction agree 
fairly well in the various surveys. The figures here are from 
Alcock’s reports (1; 2). Miss Alcock was appointed as child guid- 
ance officer to a large rural area in the Eastern Counties with a 
population of 60,000. In her district there were at first 15,000 city 
children though the numbers dwindled later to 7000. Of these, 
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598 were referred for psychological investigation between Septem- 
ber, 1939, and June, 1941. In the early months the nuisance value 
of the child seemed to be the main consideration in the referrals, 
Consequently enuresis and unruly behavior topped the list. Later, 
foster mothers and local authorities became more sympathetic and 
there were referrals of anxiety and depressive cases. 
Alcock classifies the cases in these groups: 
Psychosomatic cent 
ES 5 iin 's dad eaidintdbiwnnte Rae etedas 2 *r cent 
Behavior disorders 2 r cent 
Educational difficulties 2 per cent 
Social problems ) per cent 


Among the psychosomatic group were included cases of enuresis, 
encopresis, hysterical vomiting, fits, and tics. Of these, enuresis 
was by far the commonest symptom. Two hundred and thirty-five 
cases were referred to the child guidance center and in addition at 
least 500 were treated in their billets. It was noted that the cases 
of encopresis (12 in number) were associated with particularly 
unsuitable foster homes or harsh foster mothers. According to 
Burns (4) this symptom has become quite a problem in some areas. 

In the psychoneurotic group were 137 cases. Anxiety and 
depression made up the bulk of these. There were a few cases of 
general nervousness, and two each of hysteria and obsessional con- 
ditions. Some of these cases were very acute and were the direct 
result of some bombing experience followed by separation from 
their parents: but except where there were predisposing factors 
these traumatic cases cleared up very well. 

The educational difficulties consisted mainly in a lack of the 
power to concentrate, and some children seemed to have difficulty 
in auditory association. A temporary lack of concentration has been 
noted by several observers to occur in school children after raids in 
the neighborhood and goes along with the increased aggressiveness 
and unruly behavior mentioned above. 

Alcock finds that in general children who have suffered direct 
physical danger tend to react with difficult behavior, while those 
whose main trouble was separation seem to produce psychoneurotic 
difficulties. She mentions that she found several cases where a 
sense of guilt at leaving the parents in the danger area was a factor. 
She finds that reactions due to bombing are much easier to clear 
up than those due to separation. 
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In the Cambridge Survey of 155 children referred to a clinic, 
in 75 children (48 per cent) the complaint was enuresis either alone 
or with other symptoms. There were also 19 cases of encopresis, 
making a total of 94 cases (over 60 per cent) of incontinence. 
Pilfering was another frequent complaint and was mentioned in 
25 cases (16 per cent). Other symptoms that were listed under 
various heads such as aggressiveness, rudeness, quarreling, etc., have 
here been classified together under the heading of aggressive 
reactions. Complaints of this type were made in 56 cases (33.5 per 
cent) while anxiety reactions of various types, including homesick- 
ness, were complained of in 42 cases (25 per cent). It is interesting 
to note that in a great many of the cases of homesickness the history 
revealed some trouble in the child’s own home, e.g., drunkenness, 
quarreling and violence between the parents, broken home, etc. 

With regard to the age and sex distribution of the cases in 
Alcock’s series boys outnumbered girls by 60 per cent to 40 per cent, 
while in the Cambridge Survey this discrepancy was even more 
marked, the figures being 66 per cent boys to 34 per cent girls. In 
Alcock’s survey the majority of cases referred to the treatment clinic 
occurred in the 7-11 age group; but in most other reports this group 
has been relatively free from trouble. The Cambridge Survey, 
where a special investigation was made into cases with a markedly 
unsatisfactory adjustment to the billet, shows that by far the largest 
number of such misfits were in the 12-16 age group. 

Most of the above information comes from the first evacuation 
which was carried out hurriedly in the first week of September, 
1939. In May, 1940, the Government again made efforts to get 
children away from the cities. Guided by the experience gained, 
efforts were made in the second project, which continued all 
through the summer and autumn of 1940, to secure better coopera- 
tion between the evacuating authorities and those in the reception 
areas. Instead of a mass evacuation carried out in a few days, 
children were sent away in driblets—small parties leaving each day 


with their teachers or in the care of social workers. In this way it 
was possible to provide for the physical examination of the children 
before they left the cities, and information regarding any special 
difficulties could be sent with them for the information of the 
billeting officers in the receiving areas. In the meantime, also, lists 
of the accommodations available had been drawn up, and special 
panels had been compiled of foster mothers prepared to take chil- 
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dren who might be difficult. According to information received 
recently this second wave of evacuation has met with much greater 
success and the children have usually been able to make a good 
adjustment to their billets. Also it must be remembered that by 
August, 1940, raids were actively in progress, so that there was a 
greater incentive to parents to send their children away and to keep 
them away. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

A special section is devoted to this subject not because it is 
regarded as a separate entity but because there has been so much 
comment in the press about it and because the figures seem astonish- 
ingly high. During the first 12 months of the war there was an 
increase in indictable offenses of 41 per cent in children under 14, 
of 22 per cent in the 14-17 age group, and of 5 per cent in the 17-21 
group. In age groups above 21 there was a drop in the incidence 
of crime. A similar, though less extensive, increase was noted in 
the 1914-18 war and most authorities (8) have been at pains to 
attribute the increase to such factors as absence of one or both 
parents on war-work, closing of schools in evacuation areas, lack 
of recreational facilities in both evacuation and reception areas, 


opportunities provided by the blackout, preoccupation of the police 
with other duties, etc. This view was strongly supported by R. D. 
Gillespie in his recent Salmon lectures [see also (6)]. However, 
one cannot but surmise that these are not the sole, nor perhaps even 
the main, causes of the increase. It would seem rather to be a 
symptom of a deep latent anxiety. 


Discussion 

From the above survey it is seen that, while young people in 
England were surprisingly resistant psychologically to the physical 
dangers and privations of war, they were more vulnerable by far 
than had been anticipated to certain social privations and separa- 
tions. It is of course undeniable that the bodily hazards which the 
war involves are crucially important to health and life; at the same 
time these do not appear to have made the inroads upon the psycho- 
logical health of the children and youth of England that was 
expected. 

However, a healthy note of skepticism should be maintained, 
both on account of the possible element of propaganda involved, 
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and also because it *s impossible at this time to judge the ultimate 
effect of the experiences which these children have undergone. It 
may well be 15 or 20 years before any true estimate can be made 
of the psychological damage that has been done. Nevertheless, 
since this is the only information which is available to us at this 
time, it must be accepted for the present. Taking it at its face 
value this fact might be accounted for by the child’s greater naiveté, 
relative to the adult, concerning the dangers which war involves. 
Moreover, the youngster’s more active curiosity and love of adven- 
ture could tend to make the experiences of war and especially of 
air-raids something of a thrill. Repetition of such experience would 
find him more adaptable than adults. 

The finding is also interesting in the light of a related one to the 
effect that the anticipation of air-raids has often caused greater 
nervousness than the raids themselves. This fits well into certain 
theoretical expectations. Anxiety is by its very nature a phenome- 
non of anticipation and it would thus not be surprising that those 
individuals who are especially susceptible to it should be even more 
disturbed by the possibility of danger than by its actual presence. 
In practical terms an observation of this kind should lead to a pro- 
gram of desensitization through the medium of education and drill. 
If by these measures the dangers which lurk can be brought out 
into the open anxieties should be proportionately reduced. 

The most important of the psychological effects of the war upon 
children seem to have been the result of social separations. While 
it was always true that when young men were enlisted in military 
service they necessarily left home and likewise left behind them 
sweethearts, parents, and other loved persons, the present war has 
had the peculiarity of broadening the scope of such separations. 
Here for the first time it has been necessary on a large scale to 
evacuate children from zones where air-raids were likely. 

The significance of such separations is great even for adults, as 
one of the writers was well able to observe both in himself and 
other Americans who were stranded in Europe at the time of the 
outbreak of war in September, 1¢39. Most tourists made a frantic 
effort to obtain passage to the United States and most were therefore 
disappointed. The offices of the various consulates and shipping 
companies were constantly bombarded by impatient and bewildered 
Americans by contrast with whom the calm of the English and 
Scottish attendants was remarkable. After it had struck him that 
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this situation was something of a paradox, the writer talked it over 
casually with one of the clerks in a shipping office. In simple 
language the clerk clinched the whole matter. “Well,” he said, 
“I really don’t blame you Americans. We are, after all, at home.” 
The force of this view was obvious. True insecurity arises, even in 
adults, more from the separation from intimates upon whom they 
are dependent for emotional support than from the dangers repre- 
sented by a falling bomb. It is somehow not possible to adopt that 
calmly resigned attitude that a bomb will hit you only if it has 
your name on it unless you happen to be living in a house that also 
bears your name-plate. 

This consideration becomes even more pertinent when young 
individuals are in question. Because of their incompletely formed 
characters they are less able to tolerate the anxieties which separation 
entails. This conclusion is supported by the highly interesting 
recent study of Shirley and Poyntz (9g). For the child the disrup- 
tion of family ties and school connections may have the appearance 
of a world gone to pieces. The obvious implication is that the 
evacuation of children from large cities in anticipation of air-raid 
dangers must be carefully weighed and circumspectly executed 
since the measure in itself involves danger of no minor kind. It 
is of interest in this connection that the German evacuation pro- 
cedures have taken the form of camping rather than billeting; that 
classes have apparently been kept intact and sent away with their 
teachers; and that the children have often been accompanied by 
the Hitler Youth leaders who had been their counselors in extra- 
curricular and camp activities at home (3). 

In connection with the feeling that life has lost its pattern, we 
may wonder whether one important aspect of the great wave of 
delinquency which the war has engendered must not be sought in 
the insecurity to which children and youth have been subjected. 
No doubt other factors, such as the relaxation of discipline due to 
the absence of parents and the need for excitement which gang life 
may provide, are also to be considered, but it is more than possible 
that the social organization of the gang may in some measure con- 
tribute a kind of substitute security for the crumbling social struc- 
ture of the world in which the young person finds himself. 
Possibly one can interpret the aggressive behavior of the delin- 
quents, particularly in so far as it manifests itself in gang activity, 
as an expression of anxiety. 
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It is at this point that there begins to emerge what would appear 
to be the most crucial factor regarding the security of children and 
adolescents. This is the interdependence of the child-adult rela- 
tionship. Just as in the case of those social separations mentioned 


above the relationship of parent and child looms large, so even when 
no separations are in question the morale of the child must be 
considered as still functioning within a child-adult context. Where 
the morale of the adult is high, the morale of the child is very apt 
to be high. Where the former © low, the latter is likely to be low. 
The experience of a young man himself a child at the time of the 
last war illustrates this point tellingly. He was at that time living 
with his family in a small Polish village that was constantly being 
occupied and reoccupied. The incessant danger to which the 
family was exposed caused them to live like so many hunted 
animals. His father, mother, and older relatives appeared as help- 
less as himself and this increased his anxiety enormously. When 
shooting was rife in the town one day and they were all hiding in 
a cellar, the boy became thirsty and attempted to leave their shelter 
to go for a drink at the town pump. The father forbade him and, 
when the boy insisted, slapped him. Instantly it seemed to that 
child that his father became a real parent again and with the 
reestablishment of that vital relationship his thirst not only disap- 
peared but his general anxiety diminished. His security was 
restored. 

Apart from the importance of such adult attitudes upon the 
psychological security of children it would seem that one of the 
most helpful expedients which adults can utilize to decrease anxiety 
in the child is to provide them “ith suitable activities. Such 
activities may be regarded as a wy of draining off tension. If 
suficiently concrete they could also serve to forge a link between 
the efforts of the adult and the life of the child. Those of us who 
were youngsters in 1917-18 may recall how important for us was 
the school-sponsored collection of peach stones to be used somehow 
in the making of gas masks. Activities of this kind in which the 
child seems to share the fate of the grown-ups may have great 
potentialities for building morale since by this route the child may 
achieve a greater solidarity with his elders and thus acquire an 
increased sense of security. 

Such considerations concerning solidarity based upon common 
goals become even more significant when not children but adoles- 
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cents are in question. Because the boy or girl in the teens is 
struggling so intensely to make the transition from childhood to 
maturity, the whole problem of the relationship with adults is an 
acute one. Unlike the child who is dependent upon every single 
bit of behavior of the elders, the youth look rather to the implica- 
tions of their behavior—their goals, their aims, and their ideals. 
It is no doubt for this reason that the disillusionment of youth as 
regards war-aims is a problem of paramount importance for morale. 
Similarly important is the great uncertainty with regard to personal 
careers and marriage which the war engenders in young men and 
women. Here too lies an important field where the building of 
morale must proceed through the restoration in youth of a signif- 
cantly live faith in their own prospects and in the future of the 
country for which they are asked to fight so that they will not 
participate half-heartedly, if at all, in the enterprise. 

To make such recommendations concrete is not easy, but that 
steps of this sort must be taken is clearly shown by recent activities 
in Great Britain. The organization of youth movements of various 
kinds has been growing apace. It is recognized there that the 
shutting-down of boys’ clubs and the discontinuance of scout activi- 
ties, etc., was a great mistake. Such movements should, if anything, 
have increased rather than diminished. In this respect the Fascists 
were clearly far-sighted. The vital psychological force of such 
youth organizations is great. It consists in increasing security by 
increasing the feeling of belongingness. Where so much is hap- 
pening to disrupt the social organization of daily life the fact of 
belonging to some group in which one can play a significant part 
and where one can make what appears to be a contribution is, if 
nothing more, a strengthening tonic. If properly conducted such 
groups may, of course, also actually make practical contributions of 
various kinds. 

Closely related to the social safeguards of youth organizations is 
the integrating force of the goals which they may provide. Where 
those important standards which were formerly held to be 
inviolable seem to be threatened and where family ties are consider- 
ably loosened, such goals may be invaluable. Framed in accordance 
with the common cause, they could increase security by providing a 
basis for personality integration. 
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CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the experiences in England pieviously surveyed, 
as well as from general psychological considerations, it may be 
expected that the psychological security of children and youth may 
be fostered as follows: 

1. Anything that can be done to maintain or increase the morale 
of the adult will inevitably be reflected in that of the child and of 
the adolescent. 

2. Adolescents in particular, and even children in some measure, 
should be organized into clubs, societies, and associations calculated 
to instill a kind of group security and relate concretely the life of 
these younger individuals to that of their elders. The goals of such 
organizations worked out in accordance with the common cause of 
the country may also provide an integrative frame for the activities 
and interests of youth. 

3. The very young child must be allowed to remain as close to 
his parents, siblings, and school-fellows as is at all consistent with 
the physical dangers involved and he should furthermore be pro- 
vided with concrete tasks which, as in the case of his older brothers 
and sisters, link him positively, even if only in a small way, to the 


world-stirring events of which he is inevitably a part and which 
must otherwise inspire him only with negative feeling. 


SUMMARY 


1. The effects of bombing on children, though severe in many 
cases, have been less widespread than had been expected. 

2. On the other hand, the adverse effects of evacuating children 
to the country have been rather widespread and severe, and far in 
excess of what was anticipated. 

3. Reactions to physical danger have tended to be of the aggres- 
sive type (unruliness, pilfering, etc.), while reactions to separation 
have been of the psychosomatic or psychoneurotic variety. 

4. Nervous conditions resulting from exposure to air-raids have 
yielded more readily to treatment than those due to separation, 
though in both groups a previous neurotic tendency has made 
treatment more difficult. 

5. In some reception areas the majority of cases referred for treat- 
ment were between 7-11; in other areas this age group appeared to 
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be the least affected. The greatest proportion of children who 
found dificulty in adjustment to their billets was in the adolescent 


group. 
6. Between 60 per cent and 66 per cent of the cases needing trea 


ment among evacuated children have been boys. 

7. There has been a marked increase in delinquency among chil- 
dren under 14 years (41 per cent), a lesser increase in the age group 
14-17 years (21 per cent), a mild increase in the 17-21 age group, 
and a decrease in age groups over 21 years. 

8. It is suggested that the increase of delinquency is a symptom 
of anxiety and insecurity and that the “gang” gives some sort of 
frame of security. 

9. The “gang” should therefore be given a social instead of an 
antisocial direction—organized youth activities have proved very 
successful in England. 

10. In view of the finding that anticipation causes more disrup- 
tion than does actual danger, it is suggested that children should 
be desensitized through education and drill. 
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THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 
IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


BY J. S. SLOTKIN 


University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


l man, social interaction (interpersonal relations) occurs in two 


ways: 

1. Nonsymbolically. The organism responds directly to the 
behavior of other organisms which act as stimuli. Nonsymbolic 
interaction is the type of social interaction found in lower animals, 
and in most cases occurs on a reflex or instinctive basis." Though 
it occurs in man to some extent, it is probable that even presumably 
nonsymbolic interaction has at least unconscious symbolic signifi- 
cance to human beings. An example of nonsymbolic interaction 
in man occurs in crowd behavior, where the sight of fear expressed 
n the features of another increases one’s own fear. 

2. Symbolically. The organism indirectly responds to the 
behavior of other organisms, in terms of the meaning of the gesture, 
i.¢., the referent (the thing symbolized) which the symbolic 
behavior stands for. In a process of symbolic interaction, for 
example, A has an idea (referent) which he wants to communicate 
to B; he therefore employs a culturally determined symbol which 
stands for the referent in question, ¢.g., “Please help me lift the 
box.” In turn, B responds to A’s overt behavior, not directly to the 
behavior itself, but rather in terms of the referent for which it 
stands, e.g., he will then grab one end of the box and help lift it, if 
he understands English; otherwise he would not know what to do 
because he would not know the referent of the vocal gestures. 
Symbolic interaction is the basic type of social interaction found in 
man, and perhaps is also present to some degree in the other higher 
primates. 

It will be seen that there are a number of culturally determined 
aspects in a phenomenon of symbolic interaction: 

. The nature of the symdol employed. 
. The referent the symbol stands for (its meaning). 

. The type of response suitable to the symbol. 


‘ E.g., vide K. von Frisch, “The language of bees,” Science Progress, 193 
345 
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The hypothesis in terms of which the problem of this paper was 
formulated is as follows: Human social life is fundamentally based 
on symbolic interaction, for it is by this means that we engage in 
group activity, /.¢., cooperate in the pursuit of the common goals, in 
the absence of genetically determined behavior patterns such as exist 
in lower animals. In most social situations we act the way we do 
because we know that certain behavior has a customary meaning 
to all the individuals involved in an activity, and we also know what 
response to that behavior we may expect from the others. 


PRoBLEM 


In order to test the hypothesis given above as to the function of 
symbolic interaction, the writer investigated the social interaction 
of schizophrenics; i.¢., an attempt was made to verify hypotheses 
concerning normal function by investigating pathological condi- 
tions, according to the principle of concomitant variations. Schizo- 
phrenics were chosen because, as a result of the introversion found 
in schizophrenia, the individual develops his own symbolism. 
Consequently the problem was raised: If human social activities 
primarily depend upon symbolic interaction, and if the symbolism 


of schizophrenics is different from that of the average individual, 
how would a schizophrenic society differ from that of a normal 
society in its social interaction, social relations, social organization, 
and customs? 


PROCEDURE 


At the City Sanitarium in St. Louis,’ the same group of white, 
American-born, male schizophrenics were brought into a room 
every weekday from March 20 to June 6, 1941, at 2:00 P.M. until 
4:00. In the room (which was a ward dormitory, and had the beds 
pushed back for purposes of this experiment) were three bridge 
tables with four chairs at each table. On the tables were games so 
chosen that any number from one to all might play. Each table 
had a deck of cards, a checker game, and a box of dominoes. Also, 
one table had Chinese checkers, and another had lotto. The 
patients were brought to the corridor outside the room by their 
attendants, and at 2:00 o’clock the door would be opened and the 
patients told to enter (by the ward attendant, who remained outside 


2 The writer would like to express his appreciation to Dr. F. M. Grogan, Superintendent, 
and Dr. L. H. Kohler, Medical Director, of the City Sanitarium, who generously placed all 
the facilities of the hospital at his disposal. 
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the room). The writer would be seated at a bench behind the open 
door (the most inconspicuous place available), with a notebook in 
which to record his observations. When all were in the room, the 
writer would close the door and resume his seat without saying 


anything. The men were left free; no suggestions were made as 

to seating or activities. On the first day of the experiment, the 

writer merely said, “You will come here every day.” This simple 

and crude procedure was adopted for lack of adequate research 
cilities. 

The men chosen represented all the types of schizophrenia and 
were in all stages of deterioration. Also, they were not too violent, 
since the writer had no attendant in the room with him because of 
the desire to keep at a minimum the modification of the situation 

extraneous factors. 


Following is a list of the men involved: 
paranoid,® 36 years old. Clean; speech spontaneous, relevant, and coherent 
intelligence; intact sensoria; placid in mood; delusions of persecution 
tionalized 6 years. 
HD, paranoid, 36 years old. Clean: gestures and 
taneous 
| 


a, 


grimaces; neologisms, speec! 
relevant, and coherent; average intelligence; sensoria intact; usuall 
though sometimes excited; visual and auditory hallucinations; 


delusions 
on and grandeur. Institutionalized 7 years. 


Escaped from institution 


1X 


paranoid, 41 years old. Neat; usually with hands 


nistic; 


wn thighs, head bowed 
activity slow; speech retarded, circumstantial, stilted, and coherent 


ge intelligence; sensoria intact; delusions of persecution and grandeur. Insti 
nalized 5 years. Transferred to another institution, May s. 
paranoid, 69 years old. Clean; confiding; quiet; speech spontaneous, circum 
tial, and coherent; intelligence average; sensoria intact; mood placid; auditory 
icinations; delusions of persecution and grandeur. Institutionalized 34 years 
ed because of illness, May 7. 


atatonic, 39 years old. Clean; grimaces and gestures, waxy flexibility, usually 


th hands on thighs and head bowed; speech retarded with scatterifg; intelli 


average; sensoria poor; mood placid; hallucinations. Institutionalized 19 


PF, hebephrenic, 39 years old. Untidy; restless or head-knee position, echolalia, 
dles genitalia constantly, stereotypy, gesticulates, laughs spontaneously; mumbled 
igeration; inaccessible * for examination of intelligence and sensoria; hallucina 


Institutionalized 3 years. 


, o ” 
In this paper “paranoid” always means paranoid schizophrenia 
*By “inaccessible’’ is meant such preoccupation with fantasy that the 


patient paid no 
tention to what the writer said, and 


or speech on the patient’s part which could not b 
rstood by the writer. ¢.g., word salad, mumbling, et 


‘ 
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MD, hebephrenic, 31 years old. Unkempt; incontinent, retains saliva; sits with 
hands on thighs and head bowed, grimaces, spontaneous laughter; mumbled scat. 
tering; intelligence above average; sensoria poor; auditory hallucinations, somatic 
delusions. Institutionalized 7 years. 


Added April 3: 


GL, paranoid, 32 years old. Unkempt; gestures, grimaces, spontaneous laughter, 
stereotypy, often excited; speech relevant; average intelligence; sensoria intact: 
irritable and guarded; visual and auditory hallucinations; delusions of persecution 
and grandeur. Institutionalized 10 years. 

CL, hebephrenic, 33 years old. Clean; grimaces; quiet and placid; verbigeration 
and word salad, neologisms; inaccessible for examination of intelligence and 
sensoria, Institutionalized 7 years. 

CC, catatonic, 35 years old. Unkempt; gestures, grimmaces, spontaneous laughter, 
slow; retarded, vague, and whispered speech; average intelligence; sensoria intact; 
usually placid, but sometimes excited; hallucinations. Institutionalized 4 years. 
WR, hebephrenic, 24 years old. Unkempt; grimaces, spontaneous laughter, 
echolalia, waxy flexibility, compulsive behavior; flight of ideas with blocking, 
clang association, punning, and distractibility; intelligence above average; inacces 
sible for examination of sensoria; timid. Institutionalized 2 years. 

WW, hebephrenic, 45 years old. Unkempt; restless; word salad; inaccessible for 
examination of intelligence and sensoria; placid. Institutionalized 23 years. 


At first only less deteriorated patients were used, because the 
writer had accepted the current idea that deteriorated schizophrenics 
had no social responses. However, when half through with the 
investigation, he began to feel that this was untrue, and therefore 
on May 7 the following men were included who were considered 
by the hospital staff to be the most deteriorated schizophrenics in 
the institution. 


FBo, catatonic, 19 years old. Slow, mute, spontaneous laughter; negativistic; tube 
fed; incontinent; inaccessible for examination of intelligence, sensoria, and mental 
content. Institutionalized 4 years. 


IS, paranoid, 40 years old. Untidy; hostile, negativistic, continually masturbates; 
speech sparse; intelligence above average; sensoria poor; hallucinations; delusions 
of persecution. Institutionalized 22 years. 


FBn, hebephrenic, 34 years old. Unkempt; incontinent, forced feeding: gestures 
and grimaces, spontaneous laughter, echolalia, negativistic, waxy flexibility, head 
knee position or posturing; slow; speech sparse with mumbled verbigeration; 
intelligence above average; inaccessible for examination of sensoria and mental 
content. Institutionalized 5 years. 

EB, paranoid, 30 years old. Untidy; stereotypy, negativistic, restless; speech sparse; 
mental defective with thyro-pituitary dysfunction; inaccessible for examination of 
sensoria and mental content. Institutionalized 7 years. 


These patients, as well as others, were also observed separately 
as a part of a study of personality in schizophrenia. Some of the 
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data gathered in the latter investigation are included in this paper; 
the observations on social interaction are almost entirely from these 
interviews. 

Since the writer is an anthropologist, the customary ethnographic 
techniques were used in the observation of both the group and the 
individuals. In the group investigation, the applicability of these 
techniques is obvious. As for the observation of individuals, with 
each schizophrenic living in a world of his own, the problem was 
to understand that world. The only difference between ordinary 
ethnography and this investigation lay in the fact that in the former 
the ethnographer deals with a group of people participating in a 
common culture, while in the latter the “culture” is limited to a 
single individual. 


OBSERVATIONS 
Social Interaction 


Nonsymbolic interaction, of the same type as that found in 
average individuals, was often observed. One of the most common 
instances was spatial accommodation to one another. 

April 2. LW got up and began walking across the room. Immediately MD, 


about 10 feet away, who stood with head bowed and retaining saliva, moved back 
allow LW to pass; when the latter did so, the former resumed his previous place. 


Abnormal types of nonsymbolic interaction also occurred; 
typically, as echolalia and echopraxia. An example of echolalia 
will be given at the end of this section; at present only some illus- 
trations of echopraxia are included. 


30. GL stood up; immediately CL, CC, PF, and WF also arose. 


3. FBo laughed. CL, PF, CC, IS, FBn, GL, WW, and WF also smiled, 
ugh the latter two had their backs toward FBo (of course they could see some 
the others). 


The fundamental mechanism in schizophrenia seems to be the 
development of extreme introversion as a result of frustration— 
preoccupation with fantasy and a consequent loss of interest in the 
real world.® This has its effect on symbolic interaction. Speech 


*In schizophrenia the process seems to be one of placing more value on fantasy than on 
ity, and not a confusion of the two or actual loss of contact with reality. After some 
e of transference had been established, it was noticed that some schizophrenics spon- 
neously differentiated between fantasy and reality. HD described one of his fantasies 
nd then added, “I dreamt it with my eyes open.” AS, a female paranoid, stated that she 
had copulated with a million men; to the question, “Where?” she replied, “I intercoursed 
them in my mind.”” DA, a female hebephrenic, would often make statements of which the 
wing are samples: “I’m pretending you're my husband,” and “I’m pretending I’m a 

¢ star.” 
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is no longer primarily used as a method of communication with 
others, for the schizophrenic loses interest in other people as parts 
of reality; in most cases speech is merely a phase of the overt 
behavior concomitant to fantasy, along with other gestures. This 
produces the private symbolism of the schizophrenic as well as his 
disordered speech. 

The symbolic interaction observed was distinctly abnormal. 
When considered in terms of the analysis of symbolic interaction 
given previously, the following phenomena were noticed: 

1. Schizophrenics may develop private symbols, ¢.g., neologisms 

and bizarre gestures. Symbols stand for classes of experience, 
and when novel experiences occur, or new classifications of 
experiences are made, symbols are found to designate them. Thus, 
for instance, in the last fifty years psychiatry has developed a large 
technical vocabulary to designate the concepts developed in that 
field. As a result of introversion, the schizophrenic has novel 
experiences which he too proceeds to designate by new symbols, 
but, because of his lack of interest in reality, he differs from the 
average person in his failure to communicate his definitions of these 
symbols to others so as to be understood by them; that is, his 
symbols remain purely private. 
HD said, “The ahesses are the styahns of myahm.” When asked to spell the 
neologisms in the sentence, he wrote them as follows: “ahess” (those stars which 
are particularly under the influence-of God), “ctiahahahiliahinu” (things which 
partake of the Holy Spirit), and “miahahahahimu” (the fernale aspect of God, for 
God has two parts, “myahm” [female] and “pap” [male|—obviously a modi 
fication of “mom” and “pop”). He has also developed his own alphabet, which 
he calls “printed talon.” 


Gestures may also be developed as private symbols according to 
the same processes. 


The following are a few of the gestures used by HD: Head to the right, and tilted 
upward; eyes closed; right fist rubbed against neck—“God the Father.” Makes a 
fist with left hand, and touches middle knuckle with right index finger—“God the 
Son.” Holds left arm up, and touches elbow with right little finger—“God the 


Holy Ghost.” 


2. Schizophrenics may develop their own referents for conven- 
tional symbols, ¢.g., private meanings. Inasmuch as symbols stand 
for classes of experiences, as experiences differ, a symbol may come 
to have varying referents; for example, “displacement” has different 
meanings in shipbuilding and psychiatry. So, too, the fantasy 
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experiences of the schizophrenic modify the meanings of symbols. 
However, the average individual uses symbols primarily for pur- 
poses of communication, and therefore, in order to convey meanings 
effectively, the conventional relation between symbol and referent 
must be retained in order to be understood by others. But, since 
the schizophrenic is not as interested in reality, he is not as subject 
to the social controls which regulate the use of symbolic systems 
and so develops private meanings for symbols. 


VD, a female paranoid, said, “I am the compass master.” [The “compass” is that 
which “directs,” and by analogy, the thoughts of a person are his “compass” since 
they direct his actions. But VD is the “master” of the universe (she only responds 
when called “Master”) and therefore directs the thoughts of all people. Conse- 
quently, she is the “compass master.” 


The following is an interesting case of overdetermination through 
the manipulation of customary meanings as part of a delusional 
system—a reductio ad absurdum of conventional meanings, as it 
were. 


I What is your name? 

MH (an elderly female paranoid): My name is Stress H——. Maud H—— is my 
girl name; Stress H—— is my woman name. They say, “Miss H , 2 
“Maud H——” to me; why do they insult me so, a married woman with four 
children [delusional] ? 

|: | What does your husband call you? 

MH: My husband always calls me “Miss Stress” [mistress], which shows that I’m 
married and a woran, not a girl. 

Why aren’t you called Mrs.? 

Mecause Mrs. [misses] is only more than one miss [i.¢., plural of “miss”] and 
I'm not a girl—I’m a woman. 

Are there any ways I can tell you’re a mistress rather than a miss? 

Sure, just look at my hair [an old-fashioned coiffure—the hair worn long 
with a bun on top]. That’s a woman’s hair. A y‘rl’s hair is different—the 
bun is in back [i2., at the nape of the neck]. But when she gets married 
she puts it up. That tells everybody she’s a woman. Anyone can see from 
my hair that I’m a woman, so why do they insult me by calling me “Miss 


H——” or “Maud H——”? 


Private meanings may be produced through displacement as well 
as through introversion in cases where the superego is still sufh- 
ciently effective to prevent the manifest content of fantasy to appear. 
The following are excerpts from different interviews with NS, a 
female hebephrenic. 


When I was a little girl, my father gave me two oranges to eat. (Where did you 
put them?) In my belly, here [pointing to her abdomen]. 
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I put the oranges in my mouth. (Where is your mouth?) [She pointed to her 
vulva. } 

Last night I ate my father’s banana. (Was there anything else with it?) Yes 
(What?) Two oranges. 

I only eat bananas with honey. 

I like to feel the banana on my lips. (Where are your lips?) [She pointed to her 
labia. ] 

I got my mustache shaved for five dollars. [This statement took some time to 
interpret. The gist of it is as follows: she paid a midvvife $5 for an abortion, and 
preliminary to inducing the abortion the latter shaved her pubic hair.] 


3. Schizophrenics may develop their own responses to situations. 
Normal individuals respond to a situation in a culturally defined 
way because they have learned the conventional meanings of these 
situations. Again, as a result of introversion, the schizophrenic 
develops his own interpretation of situations, and therefore his 
responses are not according to the social norms. For example, 
a friendly pat on the shoulder is often interpreted as an aggressive 
action by a paranoid, and is responded to with hostility.° 

So far the symbolism of schizophrenics has been considered; 
now let us analyze their disordered speech. There is a conventional 
way of ordering the elements of every symbolic system, ¢.g., the 
syntax of a language. But as a result of the use of gestures and 
speech as overt manifestations of fantasy, rather than for purposes 
of communication, schizophrenics do net use the customary order- 
ing of symbolic systems, and so their speech seems disordered. 

One type of such speech is the Sight of ideas, in which the indi- 
vidual does not control and order his thoughts so as to communicate 

® Also, in every instance examined by the writer, he found that disharmony of affect 
could be explained on the basis of the following factors, either singly or in combiration: 
(a) As a result of the above-mentioned private interpretation of situations, a non-customary 
affective response is produced. (5) There may be preoccupation with fantasy to such an 


extent that little or no attention is paid to reality, and the affect displayed is dependent 
upon fantasy rather than existing situations in the patient’s surroundings. 
During an interview with GL he became preoccupied. 
: I came to tell you that your sister died this morning. 
3L laughed. 
: What's funny about it? 
I was thinking how the guys on the ward envy me my money. But I fooled them— 
it’s all in the bank. No one can get it from me. 
What about your sister? 
What about her? 
She’s dead. I just told you so. 
.t When did you tell me? 
(c) Though the writer cannot prove it, he suspects that a condition of general repression 
is another reason for a lack of adequate affect in certain situations. 
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them to others but merely vocalizes his associations, with all their 
private meanings. 


WR: [His parents were divorced. He remained in the custody of his mother until 
f 17, when he went to live with his father in another town. There he 


tta P -- who became his mistress. However, his father met the girl, 


f 


er, and sent WR back to his mother; this was the precipitating factor in 


A. B. Dick Company . . . [The first time he used this term he pointed 


; penis. ] 


m king of the country. (Does the country belong to women?) es. (Where 
the country on a woman?) [He pointed to his genitalia.] 


The old man has an A. B. Dick. His company is bigger than mine. . . . He 
puts his Missouri Pacific train into the wards. (Is the Missouri Pacific the same 
as the A. B. Dick?) Yes. . . . He wants me to get off his view and stop irrigating 
his country. ... (Is Loretta a ward?) Yes. ... I'd like his country. I want to 
cross the Rocky Mountains and get into the country. I used to go to Japan. 

The old man inaugurated a country. It was the first ground ever gotten in the 


queen. .. . So he has a ward. Every time he plays his ward, he has a ward. . . 
He’s taking a country there—all except a little plot of ground he sold William 
Meredith R——. Here he’s speaking now, knowing all the time that he has a 
ward for the little boy to use his Missouri Pacific. It’s a sweet country. In his 
ward. ... It’s one of his A. B. Dick cells while he’s using it. Why does the 
A. B. Dick award itself a ward to an old man? (What about the old man and 
Loretta?) He tried to squeeze the little boy out of a position. I kept thinking of 
my country, but he thought he was smart. He was living with his ward. His 
Missouri Pacific and Loretta. That was my own train. Every time he gets on it, 
he calls me, “William Meredith R——, son-of-a-bitch.” When he gets off he’s 
satisfied. . . . Here’s his ward—every time he wants it he gets it. I’ve got an 
A. B. Dick of my own that gets tired. Night turns to morning while he’s doing 
that—that’s because he has a country. . . . I] get an A. B. Dick ward when he gets 
off of it. It’s the weight of the ward or of yourself. He says it hurts him, but I 
say, “Your watermelon ought to hurt the same time.” . . . He’s trying to take my 
wn country across. He must like to do that. . . . It’s often that he uses a hose 
to do that. And when he gets off the ward he takes the hose with him. It’s the 
weight of circulation. ... And whatever my sausage delivered into his country 
store. But there was one person there I didn’t believe it in. I believe that one 
person in there has the right to use that train, and engine, and coach—any east and 
west country trying to get an education should know the north and south ward 
try to roll trains into wet Mississippi River in the state of Florida. And I thought 
he must have a lady. And he must know something about it. And everything 
my father did in the country, and though he liked me, he liked it very much. 
I thought, he was awarding himself. He must know how to make medicine the 
Missouri Pacific award a ward—when they get it, it’s pretty valuable to them—the 
first president’s country. That's Japan seaport. [Toward the end of the interview 
he began to masturbate. ] 

I want my Missouri Pacific in Geraldine R——’s [his mother} country. (Then 
why don’t you put it there?) My father has a bigger sausage than me.” 


7 The dots represent omitted material. Since the patient spoke very rapidly during this 
interview, and the writer does not know shorthand, he could only record verbatim the 
material which seemed most relevant to the interpretation of the symbolism 
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Another phenomenon is insufficient delimitation of the referent, 
produced through the lack of sufficient nouns, limiting words, 
phrases, etc., adequately to make plain the meaning. Because of 
his lack of interest in communication, the schizophrenic often does 
not make clear what he is talking about. 


CL: He got cold. (Where?) On the street corner. (Why?) He stood there 
for a long time. (Why?) Because it was winter, and he didn’t have heavy under. 
wear on. (Who?) Francis. (What happened?) He came in the house and 
said, “Boy, I’m cold!” 


Scattering is characteristic of schizophrenia. This is actually 
intermittent and disconnected vocalization; the individual has an 
association of ideas but verbalizes only fragments. 


NS: . . . but he couldn’t do it. [About two seconds later:] It’s a donkey. [The 
writer then found that her associations were as follows: “. . . but he couldn't do it. 
Butt—that’s what you sit on—the arse (ass). But that isn’t nice. /t’s a donkey.” 
The italicized words are those verbalized.] 


GL was silent for some time, when he suddenly said, “And cinnamon and spices.” 
After questioning him, it turned out that he had been fantasying about the coffee 
business. He owned a large coffee-roasting establishment and made a million 
dollars a year. Then he began thinking of expanding his business, and also dealing 
in tea and spices; it was at this point that he had spoken. 


Word salads seem to be produced in two ways. In the first place, 
it may be an extreme case of intermittent vocalization. 


WW writes as well as talks a word salad. However, by asking him to “think out 
loud” while writing, it was possible to understand the mechanism involved. For 
example, the first time this technique was used he rapidly wrote, “Store cheap 50 
cascarets pink white tan right.” While writing he “thought out loud” as follows: 
“There was a drug store. They made cascarets cheap, for 50 cents. The cascarets— 
they made them pink, white, and tan. That's right.” The italicized words are 
those he wrote. 


Secondly, a word salad may result from an attempt at diversion 
of attention from painful thoughts. The schizophrenic produces a 
word salad to keep his mind off a complex, to use Jung’s term.* 
Direct questioning about a complex would produce a word salad 


in WW, WR, CL, and MD. 


JS, a male, after a psychotic episode with hallucinations and iatroversion, said, 
“I was very upset emotionally immediately after 1 saw things and heard voice: 


*Since this paper was submitted for publication the writer had observed the same 
phenomenon in a normal person under stress as a mechanism of repression; and he has 
read Tolstoy’s description of a similar condition in Vronsky after the illness of Anna 
Karenina. 
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Then I found I couldn’t think straight. All that ran through my mind were a 
ible of words; my thoughts were all mixed up, and I thought of puns, different 
rds with similar sounds [clang associations], and the objects around me 
listractibility]. 

NS [interrupting herself in the midst of a word salad]: You see, I talk crazy. 

My talk is foolish, but not my thinking. I ain’t crazy. I ain’t crazy,am 1? (Then 
y do you talk crazy?) I feel easier. 
got my right senses, but I ain’t got my right senses. (Why?) I was born 


nsitive. 


talk out of my head. (Why?) It’s too many troubles in the world. 


In the speech of an average individual, associations are controlled 
in order to be intelligible to others, but this is not necessary when 
there is a lack of interest in communication. This seems to explain 
flight of ideas, scattering, and word salads. However, no matter 
how deteriorated the patient was, the writer observed that when 


communication was necessary for adjustment, or the individual 

was interested, his speech would be intelligible. 

WW always produced a word salad. But when I asked at the beginning of an 
terview one day, “Where is the notebook I gave you?”, he replied, “I put it in 

the desk drawer; it’s there someplace.” This was the first time he spoke intelligibly 

to me. 

MD was visited by his father. I went into the visiting room, where he was eating 

fruit and some candy that had been brought him. When he saw me he smiled 

nd said, “Won’t you have some candy? I wish you'd take some.” Later his father 

told me that this was the first time in four or five years that he had heard his son 
ik intelligibly. 


These data would seem to contradict interpretations of schizo- 
phrenia as basically a disorder of association. 

Because of the essentially noncommunicative function of speech 
in schizophrenia, diction tends to be poor, for in most situations 
there are no social controls operating to produce speech understand- 
able to others. 


bled a few phrases, sometimes whispering and sometimes yelling, the only 


that could be understood was “Wilson.” 


Poor diction may also result from regression; the individual’s 
diction then corresponds to the stage of regression. 


DA, a female hebephrenic, talks with a baby-like lisp and slurring, and in a high 
pitched voice. She also blows bubbles with her lips, laughs in a childish manner, 
nd motor coordination is infant-like. The following is a typical statement made 
the writer: “I used to be grown up, but now I’m a little baby. Can you carry 


n your arms and rock me to sleep? I’m not grown up.” 
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As a result of the private character of symbolism among schizo 
phrenics, in a conversation the individuals are continually in 
different universes of discourse. Even when they use the same 
words, the meanings of these words depend upon their own systems. 
In a conversation, therefore, they go off on a series of tangents, as 
it were, only touching on the basis of certain symbols they use in 
common; the referents are often different. 


March 26. HD: . . . that store where they sold all them good things; remem 

CM: Yeah, I remember. 

I (to HD): What store do you mean? 

HD: Why, the store where we used to go when I was in the orphan home as a 
kid. We snitched candy there. 

I (to CM): What store do you mean? 

CM: On Saturday nights, when I was on the farm, I'd go to town with my wife 
and we'd buy all sorts of things. It was a swell store. 


April 9. WW: You had to manufacture different from the other fellow. If he 
used a chicken, you had to use a duck. 

CL: It was a good business. Sand, grass, and oil. 

WW: It was what kind of oil? Standard Oil, Goodrich Rubber. That would 
have been oil if he took that. 

CL: He had a lot of cloth machines. And he went up to New York. 

/; And he was the watchman. Whatever he manufactured with. A chicken 

or duck or liver sausage. 
Two kinds of paper they gave you. Writ the paper, and paper up here 
[pointing to his chest]. 
It would have been oil. 
Oil and receivers and gasoline. He gave him the first oil. They used flour 
meal and cracker crumbs and sawdust. 
With liver sausage and banana oil, with turkey with flour meal and cracker 
crumbs. 

CL: They'd get the girls together and they'd fix breakfast, dinner, and supper 
for them. Paper oil, or wax and onions? 

WW: Standard Oil and Goodrich. That’s all—that’s all oil and rubber. That's 


what the business is. 


An attempt was made to discover the attitudes the less deterio- 
rated patients had toward each other as a result of obvious differ- 
ence in their symbolic systems. In some cases, the listener assumes 
that the other has knowledge of which he himself is ignorant. 


April 2. HD and CM were sitting at the same table, when HD began making 
bizarre gestures. 

I (to CM): What do you think he’s doing? 

CM: I couldn’t imagine. I’ve often wondered about his thoughts while he was 
doing that. 

HD then explained the meaning of a few of his gestures, all of religious significance 

CM: Uhuh. Absolutely. 

I (to CM): What do you think about it? 
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| think it’s sometning different—a sort of a habit. (To HD) Where was you— 
were you in different company than here when you first saw it? Is it 


a 
prayer language? 
| first saw it at the orphan home. Deaf and dumb guys 
Oh, it’s a deaf and dumb prayer language. 
y then began to discuss deaf and dumb people. 
April 8. CM and HD were conversing, when HD used the neologism 
1 (to CM): What is an ahess? 


CM: I don’t know. Henry’s awful smart and uses lots of words I don’t know 


14. CL: Ishy mishy pishy tishy; ooly, hooly, gooly. sooly. 
CM and HD): What's he saying? 

M: I don’t know. 

1D: It’s pure unadulterated Jewish. 


CL nor HD is a Jew.| 


Sometimes the men would merely confuse each other. 


HD and CM were playing casino, and HD kept score in Roman nun 
What are you doing? 
I'm keeping score in Roman. [Then he wrote “15” as “XI.” 
Shouldn’t it be “XV”? 
Yes, in Roman, but this is Jewish. “XI” is fifteen in Jewish 
p itin Roman. I don’t know nothing about Jewish. 
He then changed it to “XV.” | 


HD, CM, and CL were playing cards. HD dealt counterclockwise 
> mixing me up. I never played that way before. 


> way to deal. [He continued to deal in his own way 


) other instances, one patient may think that the other is queer. 


WW was t: 1g aloud in a word id, and I noticed that GL 
glanced at him 
GL): What do you think of what 
I don’t understand. He don’t 
How is that possible? 
He’s insane, that’s 
How can you tell? 
He’s in this place. i.e’s insane 
Is everybody here insane? 
That’s what the doctors say 
What do you think? 
Not all are crazy. Some are crazier than others. Not all are as crazy as he 
is [pointing to WW]. 


18. WW was talking aloud about ramming sticks, street car transfers, and 
paper napkins down his throat. 

CM (to HD): “Ram a paper napkin down his throat!” [He began to laugh.] 

| (to CM): What's so funny? 

CM: “Ram a paper napkin down his throat!” That’s the strangest subject I heard 


1 


about for a long time. 
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Beside private symbolism, the general process of loss of interest 
in reality as a result of introversion also has an effect on social 
interaction. 

Usually, a schizophrenic does not talk ¢o anyone, but rather 
vocalizes while fantasying; when he does direct his gaze at another 
person, he really seems to be taiking a¢ that individual, for he only 
looks at the other person in passing, while perhaps steadily engaged 
in a stream of talk. Meanwhile, the other individual is usually 
preoccupied with his own fantasies, and ignores him—or at least 
no overt response can be observed. 

Conversation, mutual symbolic communication, is also different. 
In most cases simultaneous conversation was observed; that is, 
both individuals simply talked at one another at the same time. 
Obviously, there is little possibility for effective communication 
under these conditions. Alternate conversation was usually of two 
types: either with the speakers in different universes of discourse, 
as mentioned before, or simply echolalic. 


April 25. WW: It wouldn’t take us two weeks to whitewash that job. 
WR: It wouldn't take two weeks. 

WW: Two weeks; that’s right. 

WR: To whitewash that job; that’s right. 

WW: To what do you work? 

WR: That's right; to work. 

WW: We could whitewash that room in two weeks. 

WR: We could whitewash that room in two weeks. 

WW: That's the way the job ought to work out, ain’t it? 

WR: That's right. That's the work. We'd be through with it then. 
WW: We'd be through with it then. 


Social Relations 


The most striking observation was that the schizophrenics studied 
showed none of what David Hume and Adam Smith termed 
“sympathy,” 7.¢., the imaginative assumption of another individ- 
ual’s point of view. Sympathy depends upon the realization of 
the meanings of overt behavior, and in the average human being 
rather subtle interpretations are possible. However, the schizo 
phrenic develops such an aberrant symbolic system that his inter- 
pretation of the behavior of others may have little or no relation 
to the actual meanings involved; ¢.g., the response of a paranoid to 
friendly gestures has already been cited: Consequently, it is difficult 
for him to achieve sympathy. 
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This is reflected in their social relations. They never showed 
insight into another’s predicaments, even when they seemed to like 
that individual; they never engaged in any verbal fencing, which 
depends upon the sensitive interpretation of the subtle responses of 


another. 

An additional factor also seems to operate in producing a lack 
of sympathy. One gets the impression that to the schizophrenic 
other individuals are merely foils for his own interests; he is so 
egocentric through preoccupation with his own fantasy that he 
does not imaginatively divest himself of his own ego and assume 
that of another. For example, CM, HD, GL, and TM persistently 
asked the writer, “Won’t you sign me out?” Yet they never played 
up to him, or flattered him, in order to win his regard, even though 
a considerable degree of transference was achieved in all of these 
cases. This would have implied looking at themselves from the 
point of view of the writer, and then acting in terms of his values 
in order to impress him favorably—a phenomenon commonly 
observed in neurotics after transference. 

As a result of their lack of interest in reality, relations with others 
were at a minimum in the schizophrenics observed. 

There was little talk; many times a whole two-hour period would 
go by in complete silence. Even when one would speak to another, 
in the majority of cases there would be no overt response, pre- 
sumably because the latter was preoccupied with his own fantasy. 
April 14. PF is talking aloud, and every now and then glances in the direction of 
WF, who does not respond. 


I (to WF): What do you think of what he’s saying? 
WF: He’s talking. 

I: What do you think of it? 

WF: I don’t know. I didn’t hear what he said. 


There were only two instances of gossip in the entire period 
covered by the investigation. In so far as gossip is a means of 
disseminating news, this shows their lack of awareness of, or 
interest in, the happenings around them. Also, gossip is usually 
one of the strongest social controls that exist in small communities, 
including institutions, and the absence of gossip in schizophrenics 
is evidence of the lack of social controls dependent upon the factor 
of sympathy, inasmuch as gossip is based upon concern for the 
opinions of others. 
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March 28. [HD had been absent the day before.}| HD entered the room and 


walked over to where CM was sitting. 


HD: Hello. 

CM: Where was you yesterday? 

HD: We were at the lotto party. 

CM: Did you win? 

HD: No. The guy sitting by the side of me—no, two seats over—won a few games 

CM (after a pause): I hear that Dr. M—— called the operator and said he wasn't 
coming back—he’s got another job. That’s what a man told me this morning 
[The information was false. ] 

[They then spent about 15 minutes discussing Dr. M ; what his given name 

was, how hard he was on patients, how little the physicians know, etc.| 

May 23. [GL is now in J2, the violent ward.] 

CM (to GL): Do they pack Lawrence J—— [a patient from CM’s ward who had 
been transferred to "2 two days previously] over there? 

GL: Oh yeah. He thinks he’s hard or something. He goes around talking tougl! 

CM: How many attendants do they have over there? 

GL: Three. Three of them. Boy, do they put you in packs! So tight it’s torture 

CM: Packs is terrible. 

[They then discussed wet packs for about 5 minutes.] 

GL: J was talking about going back to his old ward. 

CM: Was he? 

GL: Dr. W didn’t think much about that, at all. 

I (to CM): How did you know George L was on J2? 

CM: I heard you talking to the attendant, once. 


A good index of the amount and kind of social relations between 
the men is the knowledge they had of each other’s names. 


June 6 (the last day of the investigation). 

GL knows the names of all except TM, FBn, PF. 

CM knows the names of HD, LW, GL, and EB. 

WF knows the names of MD, WR, and CC. 

CL, CC, and MD did not know the names of any of the other men. 
The rest were inaccessible and could not be questioned. 


However, some degree of social response was observed in every 
patient, even the most deteriorated. The following are examples 
of this point, particularly of instances of cooperation. 


April 15. WW, who was sitting at the other end of the room, with his back toward 
TM, suddenly turned around and waved his hand at the latter, who also waved 
WW then nodded his head. TM nodded in return and said, “Yeah.” Then WW 
resumed his original position. 


April 30. As WW entered and went to his usual seat, he took the dominoes from 
the middle table and put them on a bed. When WF came in and sat down at the 
middle table, he merely sat with his head bowed; he did not touch any of the 
other games because he always played dominoes. Five minutes later he got up 
and walked toward the bed where the dominoes lay. Meanwhile, MD was 
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standing by the bed with his head bowed, but, as WF approached, MD handed him 


the box of dominoes, though neither had spoken a word. 


May 2. CC was called out of the room to see a visitor. In about 5 minutes he 
returned, with a newspaper in his hand. He sat down, and without a word handed 
the paper to CL, who was sitting next to him. CL looked at the newspaper. WW 
looked at the back of the paper held up by CL, which was the sports page, and 
said, “The Cardinals downed the Giants.” GL got up from his seat at the next 


table and also looked at the back of the paper. Then, when CL was finished and 
gan folding the newspaper, GL held out his hand, and CL gave the paper to him 


GL then began to read it. When he was through, he laid the paper on the bed 
t him; a few minutes later he picked it up again and put it in his pocket. 


rest iil 
Negativism is also a social response and is significant in proving 
the patient’s awareness of the behavior of others. 
May 8. I walked by FBo, who immediately turned his head away. The following 
experiment was then tried; I stood about 5 feet away, to the side of FBo. Every 


time I looked at the others, he continued to stare in front of him; but as soon as 
I glanced at him, no matter how slightly, he immediately turned his head away. 


I repeated this five times, with the same result. Then I looked at him continually 
5 minutes, and he kept his head turned away all that time; but as soon as | 


for 5 
looked away, he again stared forward. However, when any of the patients looked 
his direction, or walked by him, he never turned his head away; this negativism 


s exhibited only toward attendants, nurses, physicians, etc. 
» 9. FBo does not respond negativistically when I walk by or look at him. 
eside the two-hour group period yesterday, I also spent an hour with him alone 


27, FBo responds to my requests, though he is still mute. 


Social Organization 

Even though the majority of schizophrenics in the group were 
in close physical proximity during the observation period, most of 
the time they were socially isolated. The majority sat or stood by 
themselves. Four men might sit around the same table for a whole 
two-hour period, all silent, their heads bowed, and to all appear- 
ances with never as much as a glance at each other. Or they might 


be playing games, each one by himself on the part of the table 
before him, and superficially seem oblivious of each other. How- 
ever, upon closer inspection, there could be observed the types of 


social responses already described. 

The rudimentary form of social organization developed by the 
schizophrenics investigated was curiously analogous to that found 
by Charlotte Biihler and others in small children.” However, the 
writer does not mean to imply that the schizphrenic is childlike. 


“The social behavior of children.” In urchison, C. (Ed.), A Handbook 


logy. (and ed., rev.) Worceste: ark iv. Press, 1933. Pp. 374-416 
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It seems rather that the type of social organization of schizophrenics 
is due to the following factors: In the first place, as a result of 
introversion a minimum of attention is paid to the surroundings, 
including other individuals. Secondly, the schizophrenic does not 
want to be disturbed in his fantasy. In the words of the Duke 
of Illyria, 


i myself am best 
When least in company.® 


I (in an interview with CL): Why don’t you play with the others? 

CL: You're used to being by yourself, and you can’t get used to anybody, I guess 

I: What do you do when you're by yourself? 

CL: Sit and figure things out. 

I: What about people? 

CL: You can never watch people. You never know what people will do, what 
people will think, what people will talk—it’s better to be by yourself. It'd be 
a good world without people. Then you pick what you want, and then you 
live good. You want to be happy With the world. 

: Isn’t there anyone you like? 

: Oh sure, you like everybody. But after you've been around them a while, you 

want to be by yourself. 


A third factor is the timidity of the schizophrenic; usually he will 
not initiate a social relationship, even though he is desirous of it.” 


March 28. LW was sitting toying with the dominoes. 

I (to LW): What kind of game are you playing? 

LW: It’s not fun to play alone. 

I: Then why don’t you ask one of the others to play? 

LW: Maybe they're not the inviting kind. 

I: You mean they didn’t invite you? 

LW: Yes. 

I: Why don’t you invite them? 

LW: (No answer). 

HD (sitting at same table, to me): I used to play with my mother-in-law. I liked 
to play. 

However, neither invited the other to play, and they spent the whole period by 

themselves. P 


In spite of the fact that the games available were such that the 
whole group could have played together if they so desired, and the 
chairs were arranged four to a table, only once, under the circum- 
stances given in the next example, did more than two men ever 


play together. 


® Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, I, 4. 
10 Vide C. Beers, A mind that fownd itself. New York: 1932. Pp. 58-60, 70. 
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May 14. CM, CL, and HD were sitting at the same table. CM seemed asleep. 

HD (to CL): How about some rummy? 

Without answering, CL shuffled the cards and began dealing. After a while they 
changed to seven-and-a-half. Soon CM looked up. 

HD (to CM): Would you care for a sit-in in seven-and-a-half? 

CM: Yeah. 

This was the only time that three men played together. 


il 


Even those who at first played together later tended to play by 
themselves, so that after a while only HD and CM regularly played 
together; all the others who played, played alone. CM and LW 
played together from March 20 to March 27; MD and WF, from 
March 24 to April 16; HD and CM, from March 28 until HD 
escaped. 

There were some likes and dislikes. CM and HD, who had been 
in the same ward together a few years back, were very chummy. 
Toward the end of the investigation, WW and WR would converse 
at great length. MD and WF, who were in the same ward, played 
together for a while. 


April 14. I (to WF): What do you think of him [pointing to MD]? 
WF: He’s pretty nice? 

I What else? 

WF: He’s got a grand personality. 

I (to MD): Do you like him [pointing to WF]? 
MD: He’s a wonderful partner. 

I: Why? 

MD: He’s got lots of time. 

I: Why do you like him? 

MD: He just plays dominoes carefully. 

I: What sort of fellow is he? 

MD: He’s just quiet, like me. 


GL developed violent dislikes toward CL and FBo. 


April 16. CL talked aloud. 

GL (to CL): Shut your silly mouth, you God-damned Connie. (To me) Keep that 
God-damned Connie home upstairs, or I don’t want to come down here 
anymore. He always talks to me. 

I Why are you angry; he’s not speaking to you. 

GL: The guy’s calling me bad names all the time, and I'm tired of it, that’s all! 
I’m tired of it. He’s had it in for me for months, for weeks. 


[After some questioning, it was found that GL thought that CL was calling him 
names regarding fellatio, incest, coprophagy, etc. I went to CL for a few minutes 
to get his reaction, but he was speaking in a word salad and therefore inaccessible. 
I returned to GL.] 

I (to GL): He insists he never calls you names. 
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Then he’s a damned liar. They always hate me, because they can’t steal my 
money away from me. They can’t steal it, because my money stays in the 
bank. Keep him upstairs, because he envies me my money. [GL shouted 
throughout this incident, but no overt response was observed in any other 
patient, including CL.] 


Subsequently, every time CL would speak aloud, GL would swear at him. 


May 8. FBo laughed spontaneously. 

GL (to me): You'd better get rid of that silly thing [pointing to FBo]. He’s n 
good down here. He’s just a silly thing. (To FBo) You're a no-good 
cocksucker. You son of a tv.ch. (To me) He’s a no-good son of a bitch 
He hates everybody here. 

Why? 

GL: Because he’s not of our race. 

I: What do you mean? 

GL: All the boys here belong to the Scandinavian race. But he’s not of our race 
[FBo is of Italian descent and Mediterranean in physical type. But PF is 
Armenoid.| (To FBo) You're a no-good simple bastard and a son of a bitch 

Subsequently, every time FBo would laugh aloud, GL would swear at him 

Then, on May 16, when FBo laughed, GL walked up and spit at him, saying, 

“That for you, you . . . [a long string of insults that lasted about 10 minutes 

FBo did not make any observable response. 

HD (to CM): What a guy! 

CM (to HD): God’ll twist his big toe tonight for violating the commandment. 


Presumably the fact that GL did not strike CL or FBo is to be 
attributed to the presence of the writer, particularly since during 
the period of investigation GL was transferred to the violent ward 
for hitting other patients. 

No social hierarchy developed in the group, and no individual 
seemed to dominate any other, except for the following instances of 
leadership: 

April 3. Five new men came in, and remained standing. At 2:21 CM said to 


them, “When you get tired of standing, you can take a chair.” 


April 7. When the men came in, only CM and WF sat down; the others remained 


standing. At 2:14 LW said in a loud voice, “Sit down. Find seats.” He then sat 


down, as did CL, CC, HD, and GL. 


However, patients of all types and degrees of deterioration pos- 
sessed conceptions of status. Thus, though the men usually ignored 
each other, they would sometimes spontaneously speak to the writer 
March 20 (first day of investigation). CM, LW, and TM talked to me, but not t 


each other. 


Another interesting case is the status negativism of FBo, already 
quoted. 
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In order to seek added verification of this observation, the writer 
investigated the kinds of people assaulted by schizophrenics in the 
hospital. Though no statistics were available, Dr. F. M. Grogan, 
the superintendent, and Dr. L. H. Kohler, the medical director, 
agreed that in their experience at the hospital schizophrenics most 
often assaulted other patients, seldom fought with attendants, and 
rarely struck physicians. This would tend to confirm the statement 
that schizophrenics are aware of differences in status. 

A factor which tends to disrupt social organization among schizo- 
phrenics is the conceptions of their social roles which they produce 
through introversion. The average individual’s conception of his 
self and his role in society tends to approximate the conception of 
others toward him. A social hierarchy and organization are there- 
fore developed as a result of the social differentiation and position 
in the social strata assigned to each individual. However, the 
psychotic’s conception of his role differs from that of others toward 
him. To society, GL was an unskilled worker in a shoe factory, 
but to himself he was a millionaire and a captain of industry; to 
others, HD was a clerk, but in his own estimation he stood in a 
special relationship to God. When individuals do not accept the 
roles given them by their group, no social organization is possible, 
because they disrupt the customary social differentiation and 


hierarchy. 


Customs 

The men almost invariably played games which they had learned 
previous to their illness. Only the two least introverted men, HD 
and CM, were attracted by the (to them) new game of Chinese 
checkers, learned it, and played it. But after four days they lost 
interest and reverted to checkers and cards. 

The greater the degree of introversion of the men, the more 
modified their games seemed- to be, concomitantly with their 
general deterioration. 

April 28. LW is playing checkers by himself. He plays in the usual manner except 

that he uses the red rather than the black squares. 

I: Why do you play checkers on the red squares? 

LW: When one plays alone, one plays on the red squares 

March 24. MD and WF are playing dominoes. They divide them unequally and 

usually do not leave any for the pool. They only play that end of a line of 
noes nearest them; for example, if there is a 6 open on the end away from 
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them, and a 2 on their own side, though they may have a 6 and not a 2, they either 
start all over again, or, if they did leave a pool, they continually pick until they 
find a 2. Both play at random, and not alternately; sometimes one plays three or 
four pieces successively while the other is playing one. Sometimes WF stops in the 
middle of the game and starts over again, using the pieces that he has already 
played without turning them face downward and mixing them. Meanwhile, MD 
may continue his end of the existing game. Usually they match correctly, bur 
WF sometimes does not; ¢.g., he wil! match a 2 with a 4; MD does not seem to 
notice this. In the middle of a game one will stop playing and stare into space, 
while the other continues playing by himself. And at no time do they say anything 
to one another. 


May 27. CC is playing checkers by himself. He uses half the board, with the red 
checkers on black squares, and vice versa. He starts at one end of the board and 
moves pieces diagonally, one square at a time, until he gets to the other end. 


May 2. WW is playing what he calls “euchre.” It consists of putting the cards in 
ten stacks, some face up, others face down. After counting the cards in each pile, 
he puts them in the box, and then starts all over. 


Individuals must conform to a customary symbolism in order to 
participate in common activities, and, because of the absence of this 
condition, cooperative games tended to be disorganized. 


April 7. GL (to WW): Hey, do you play checkers? 

WW: Yes. 

GL: Come here and play checkers. 

WW went to the seat opposite that of GL, sat down, and built a pyramid of 

checkers on the board. 

GL: Put your checkers on the squares. 

WW answered in a word salad. 

After about a half minute GL picked up the checkers and put them back into the 

box. 

I (to GL): Why don’t you play with him? 

GL: He don’t seem to know how to play checkers. He just put them in a pile 
and quit. 

GL then opened the box of dominoes, gave WW and himself each 8 dominoes 

GL arranged his for playing, but WW made a pattern of his, face down. Then GL 

put them up for him. WW turned one domino around, face out; GL turned 

it back. Then GL played the double, and continued by himself, taking up his 

own and WW’s dominoes without seeing the numbers on those belonging to the 

latter, and without necessarily matching any of them. 


April 16. CC and CL are playing rummy. After CC had dealt a game, he put 
the cards before CL, who merely cut the cards, though it was his turn to deal 
CC then shuffled, and once more placed them in front of CL, who again cut. This 
was repeated a third time, after which CC let the cards lic. After about a minut 
and a half CC again picked up the cards and dealt. 

Every time CC has a pair, he lays them down; but CL only lays cards down 
when he has 3 or 4 of a kind, or a straight. 


I (to CL): He seems to be playing differently. 
CL: He plays twos. 
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Is that right? 
Yeah, that’s OK, too. 
lay down a 3 of hearts and a 4 of spades. 
to CC): You’ve got the wrong 3; you need the spades 
picked up the cards and made another play. 


4s a result of their tendency to play alone, the men developed 
individual versions of all the games. Not only would they play 
solitaire with the cards, but they also played checkers, dominoes, 
and Chinese checkers alone, with modifications depending upon 
their degree of deterioration; examples have been given previously. 

No real customs were produced by the group as a whole. For 
the first few weeks, when the men entered the room, there would 
be a period of indecision during which they would wander about 
and toy with the various games; but by April 24, that is, after six 
weeks, the men would come in, and each would tend to sit in his 
usual chair, or stand in his usual spot, and, if he played, play his 
usual game. However, this seemed to be a result of the develop- 
ment of individual habits rather than of group custom, for if one 
man modified his behavior so as to interfere with that of another 
the latter alone became confused. The following is a typical 
example. 
April 17. GL entered the room and sat down in the chair usually occupied by 
MD. When MD came in a moment later, he hesitated, and then stood at the side 


of GL for the whole two-hour period, though two other chairs at the same table 


were vacant. 


{He repeated this April 18, and then from April 21 to the end of the investigation 
always stood near the wall.] 


At first, when 4:00 o'clock came, the writer opened the door and 
said, “It’s time to go.” But on April 16, as soon as the door was 
opened, and before the writer said anything, the men got up and 
left, CM, GL, and HD first. This continued until four new men 
were included in the group. On May 7, the first day of their 
presence, all left except the four. But the next day the men acted 
in a confused manner, and only GL and CM left spontaneously, a 
condition which persisted until the end of the investigation. This 
was an interesting illustration of the subtle social interaction which 
occurs even among schizophrenics. 

One episode occurred which was an example of the spread of 
custom. On March 28 LW toyed with the dominoes, arranging 
them in different patterns and using them as building blocks; he 
continued doing this for the rest of his stay. April 23, CL, who 
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sat at the same table, also used some of the dominoes as blocks, but 
built different types of structures. CC, also at the same table, op 
May 13 imitated LW and CL. GL, at another table, followed suit 
May 19, developing his own style of structure. On May 29, WE 
began imitating GL, who sat at the same table, and also devised 
another method of construction. Finally, CM, at the third table, 
began using dominoes as blocks in his own way, on June 4. 
Somewhat intermediate between echolalia and echopraxia and 
the spread of custom is the phenomenon which might be termed 
“contagion” and is best described by an example: 
April 30. The men were quiet until 3:42, when CC began to talk loudly. In a 
few seconds GL, CL, PF, WW, and WF also began to speak in loud tones. At 
3:51 they all became silent again. 


Contagion has been noticed on wards, both of noise and violence, 
but in all cases that have come to the writer’s attention such excite- 
ment is individual; he knows of no instance in which disturbed 
schizophrenics have cooperated in their violence. 

Thus, few customs developed in the group for two reasons. In 
the first place, because of different symbolic systems, the men did 
not respond similarly to the same situation; indeed, from a prag- 


matic point of view, a psychotic is one who does not conform to 
the customs of his group. Secondly, because of their extreme 
introversion, schizophrenics are not interested in common activities, 
a necessary precondition for the production of customs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions seem warranted by the observations: 

1. Symbolic interaction in schizophrenia differs from that of 
average individuals in the private character of the symbolism which 
is a result of introversion. 

2. As a result of this private symbolism, communication in 
schizophrenia tends to be ineffective. 

3. The social relations, and therefore the social organization of 
schizophrenics, are rudimentary. 

4. Because of the pathological type of symbolic interaction which 
exists, customs and cooperative activities are at a minimum in a 
schizophrenic group. 

Therefore, it may be concluded that normal symbolic interaction 
is basic in the development of society and culture. 





IDEOLOGIES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


BY RUDOLF EKSTEIN 


North End Union, Boston 


M any people, when commenting on the present world conflict, 


mention—as a surprising fact—the apparent strength of 
ideologies as a motive for aggression and as a powerful weapon in 
warfare. It seems, at first glance, when one looks for the motives 
of the present war that this is a war of and for ideologies: Nazism 
and Fascism versus Communism, or Nazism versus Democracy, or 
Totalitarianism versus Freedom, and so forth. In editorials and in 
other popular discussions, one very often finds the argument that 
this country will enjoy the blessings of peace only so long as we are 
successful in keeping out all European “isms,” 7.¢., ideologies. 

All such discussions and contributions to the search for the causes 
of human conflict disregard the idea, it seems, that ideologies are 
much more the symptoms rather than the causes of conflicts. A 
merely psychological analysis of the problem of “ideologies” is 
dangerous. Psychology cannot replace history, economics, or 
sociology; it can only supplement these social sciences. With this 
in mind, it might be wiser not to attempt to give a comprehensive 
psychological theory of “ideology” but to make use of psychological 
observation and knowledge in order to throw some light on the 
problem. Our first consideration is: “What is the psychological 
significance of an ideology?” 

An ideology is for the most part a rather strange mixture of 
scientific and everyday statements (some of them true, some of 
them false), of philosophical generalizations and principles, of 
orders, moral principles, expressions of decisions, and faith. Many 
people overlook the fact that ideologies cannot be regarded as 
scientific theories (false or otherwise). The latter are of a different 
logical nature, so to speak. It is possible to prove or to refute a 
scientific theory. Scientists admit mistakes, change, and often 
adapt their theories. They agree on common ways of checking. 
True scientific research permits the giving-up of a theory. It is 

369 
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doubtful whether the “pet theory” habit of some scientists cop- 
tributes very much to the progress of science." 

This, however, is different in so far as ideologies are concerned. 
Only a certain part of ideological sentences have the character of 
scientific statements, or of everyday contentions. An ideology may 
be compared to a large net whose parts are made of different kinds 
of mesh and must be carefully analyzed to gain some insight into 
the nature of the weave. Some of the parts do not differ from 
scientific statements which require proof based on evidence. But 
most of the other statements have only the grammatical form in 
common with the type of sentence which might be called the 
rational or empirical type of contention. It is in this sphere that 
it is possible to have a profitable discussion with a person who 
“defends” his ideology or tries to “convince” us that his ideology 
is sound and that we ought to accept it. In this area, one may 
either agree or disagree, since both acknowledge the same rules of 
getting information, of checking, and so forth. Adversaries are 
willing, as long as they feel that the other areas are untouched, to 
admit, to concede, to see the other fellow’s point of view. This 
possibility for the exchange of opinion sometimes goes even farther 
into some of the other regions of the ideology structure. But agree 
ment then does not mean agreement on provable statements; it 
only means the sharing of wishes, dislikes, hopes, and fears. The 
ideology (in German the word Weltanschauung is used) does not 
consist only in the simple-sentence-type of statements such as we find 
in scientific theory. Most of the sentences are of a grammatically 
different nature. Ideologies express moods, hopes, expectations, 
likes, and dislikes in the form of principles. An effort is made to 
explain and to support these principles through the scientific- 
sentence-type. The nucleus of the weave-structure of an ideology 
consists in certain tenets which cannot be checked, refuted, or 
proved, but only “believed” like a religious creed. 

Ideologies are best compared to religious theories. A certain 
portion of religious theories can be checked and proved, even 
refuted. It is possible to discuss, for example, the historical truth 
of certain contentions of the Bible, whereas the discussion, even 
inner doubt, of certain other parts is not admissible. This varies, 


1 At this point the concession might be made that it is possible from a philosophical 
point of view to make theories “irrefutable” by additional hypotheses. In practice, however 
we do not keep scientific theories or formulas which have become impractical and which 
can be replaced by clearer, shorter, more exact ones. 
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of course, in different religious groups. We call the religious state- 
ments that may not and cannot be doubted, checked, or proved, 
dogmas. The person who believes in a dogma cannot admit to 
others or to himself that the dogma is or might be wrong.” 

Not every part of an ideology—as we have pointed out—is of the 
nature of a religious dogma. Those borderline areas of the 
ideology-weave-structure which can be discussed in the same 
manner as scientific or everyday statements are of no psychological 
importance. We might dismiss them as belonging to the normal 
state of mind, some of them true and some of them false. We are 
interested, however, in the dogmatic part of the ideology: the 
nucleus, the “irrefutable” principles, beliefs, fundamentals, or what- 
ever one may choose to call them. 

What is the psychological nature of a dogma? A dogma (the 
nucleus of every ideology) may be considered as a symptom, as an 
expression of the fantasies, conscious and unconscious wishes, 
aggressions, and attitudes of a group. One cannot refute an indi- 
vidual’s wishes or fantasies. One cannot refute an individual’s 
aggressive tendencies as one can refute his statements. A dogma 
or an ideology has to be treated differently if one wishes to weaken 
its influence or its power. We cannot refute the dog-ideology of 
a neurotic patient who suffers from a dog-phobia by “proving” 
that only a negligible number of dogs are dangerous to man. We 
must treat the cause of the symptom, part of which is the dog- 
ideology. What is true for the treatment of ideology-symptoms of 
individuals also holds true of the dogma-ideologies of groups, 
parties, and nations. All this may be more easily demonstrated by 
a concrete example. Let us therefore turn to the Nazi ideology. 

It is not merely a sign of hostility against the Nazi philosophy 
when we contend that it seems to be rather difficult to define the 
nucleus of the Nazi dogma since the Nazis have at different times 
readjusted their dogmas to different situations just as the neurotic 
patient “adjusts” and changes his symptoms which, although 
changed, nevertheless remain the expression of the same disease. 


“Examples: We believe in a scientific theory; we believe in a faith or creed. We use 

rm “believe” in both cases even though the use of the same word-material tempts 

is to overlook the fact that two different interpretations of the word-material have been 

given. The person who believes in a certain psychological theory does not generally make 

a creed of his theory, although he may. The “elevation” of a psychological theory to a 

creed might result in heightened emotional satisfaction, but would not increase its scientific 

Psychologists, I think, will not mind admitting that at times they have had to take 

pains to prevent the fading-away of borderlines between believing a scientific theory and 
believing a dogmatic creed. 
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The repressed quality returns in different disguises. A neurotic 
cannot be talked out of his disease although he might be willing 
to change his symptom-dogma. In the same way Nazis cannot 
be converted by means of discussions alone even though they may 
be willing to change their language and some minor parts of their 
dogma-ideology. 

However, just as the neurotic displays over and over again the 
same attitude toward life, one may expect to find certain parts of 
the Nazi ideology unchanged. 

I shall attempt to indicate these constant Naz: dogmas: 


1. The leader-principle contends that the leader is always right, 
that he does the thinking and deciding for the people, that it is 
necessary and important to obey him and to make any sacrifice he 
demands. This dogma is often expressed: “Fuhrer, befiehl; wir 
folgen Dir!” (Leader, obey; we follow you). 

2. The “others” persecute and suppress innocent Nazi-Germany. 
(“Others” is a changeable symptom which means at convenience: 
Communists, Democrats, Liberals, Czechs, Jews, Free-Masons, 
Capitalists, Socialists, Americans, French, British, Aristocrats, 
Bourgeois, Catholics, Protestants, etc.) Germany is encircled, is in 
danger, must defend herself. This belief is often expressed in “Das 
Verbrechen des Friedensvertrages von Versailles” (the crime of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty). 

3. Germany is superior. The Germans are a better race, have 
better blood. Germans have the best “Kultur”; they should be on 
top of the world. Germany and her leaders shall and will make 
history. This part of their dogmatic creed reminds one of the 
German anthem: “Deutschland, Deutschland, ueber alles, ueber 
alles in der Welt” (Germany, Germany, above all, above all in the 
world). 

4. “War is the father of all things.” Conflict is unavoidable. 
War is a blessing, necessary for a strong and great nation. Pacifism 
is cowardice. The war-spirit creates the great and noble things in 
life. Nazi youth is taught that “Frieden ist eine Pause zwischen 
Kriegen” (peace is a pause between wars). 

5. The individual is unimportant; the country is important: an 
extension of the leader-dogma. The individual must serve the state 
and the leader and make sacrifices. “Wir dienen Deutschland” 
(we serve Germany). 
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6. Anti-Semitism: An extension, or better still, a very important 
part of Dogma 2. It is all right to persecute the Jews because “Der 


Jude ist schuld” (the Jew is guilty). This seems to be one of those 
symptoms which is always operative, although the persecution of 
Jews in Germany has its plateaus as well as peaks, just as our 
imaginative patient with a dog-phobia might at times dare to pat 
a very small Pekinese (which reminds one of “Sie sind ja ein 
anstandiger Jude, aber die Juden im allgemeinen . . .” (you are 
a decent Jew, but the Jews in general . . . ). 

t might be debatable as to whether the dogmas indicating the 
position of the Nazis toward the function of women, sex, religion, 
education, capitalism (the dogma of the Zinsknechtschaft is one of 
the discarded symptoms) belong to the main structure of the edifice 
of dogmas. One may think that a deeper understanding of their 
psychological meaning does not help one to recognize the main 
structure of the dogma skyscraper any more than the comprehen- 
sion of the psychological meaning of the cult of St. Anthony pro- 
motes an understanding of the edifice of Catholic dogmatism. 

W hat is the psychological meaning of the Nazi dogmas described? 
First of all, it seems important to point out that the following state- 
ments are about the psychological attitudes of groups, and will not 
allow the drawing of any conclusions about individual Nazis, just 
as statistics on the death-rate of sixty-year-old persons are of no help 
in making forecasts about the chances of a particular individual’s 
reaching the age of sixty. Psychological statements about groups 
indicate what is common to individuals of a group in certain group 
situations. It might be added, however, that the attitude of an 
individual in his private affairs might not differ very much from 
his attitude in these group situations. For example: a Nazi party 
member might or might not in his private life be as fanatic, 
intolerant, and emotionally dependent as when marching in a Nazi 
demonstration or listening to a speech by the leader. The efficacy 
of dogmas (or neurotic symptoms) reaches different areas according 
to the case and situation and is of varying degree. Here we are 
interested in group phenomena for the most part and will neglect 
the individual Nazi for the present. 

The Nazi dogmas are the symptomatic expressions of a certain 
primitive group attitude, of a regression to an infantile state of 
mind and emotions. They do not appeal to intellectual judgment 
but to primitive emotions. The outer defenses of the Nazi ideology 
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are that part of the mesh work which consists of selected facts (true, 
false, or distorted as the case may be). Nazis do conceive and 
criticize correctly certain parts of reality just as the man with a dog- 
phobia might be perfectly adjusted in many other life situations. 
It is possible to break these outer defenses, to prove that certain 
parts are incorrect; but this intellectual approach does not work 
when we approach the inner defense mechanisms of the Nazi 
ideology. These inner defense mechanisms of the Nazi ideology 
reach deeply into the unconscious parts of the personality. They 
revive and use primitive instincts and emotions, infantile impulses. 
The Nazi dogmas expressed in the child’s language might be 
formulated as follows: 

1. Father is always right. He tells us what to think and what 
to do. When father tells us something, we must do it even if it 
hurts us. 

2. Some of our brothers and sisters are mean. They try to. take 
everything away from us. They threaten us. We must fight 
them so that only we may possess the love and protection of father. 

3. We are father’s best children, more clever and stronger than 
all the others. We ought to have the best things. The others in 
the family ought to obey us. 

4. There is always danger in the nursery. Our toys are in 
danger of being taken away by other children. We must watch 
constantly and be ready for a fight. If we want to get a toy, let 
us take it by force. 

5. Father tells us to think of the family first, not to be selfish, 
and to make sacrifices. A good child has to support his father and 
mother. 

6. We hate children with red hair. Father says that children 
with red hair are criminals. Father knows. Our neighbor, though, 
who has red hair happens to be a good kid, but he is an exception. 

The Nazi state of mind is thus a regression to the nursery 
psychology: Parents are all-powerful, wonderful, and always right. 
Trust them. They will lead you. If you want to get something, 
use force. Don’t compromise. Don’t permit the other child to 
take anything. Fight for the things you want. It is all right to 
put the other child out of the way. You are the best child because 
you are the only real child of the father. The other children are 
not the real children of the parents. Father and mother offer pro- 
tection, love, and security; it is all right to obey them. 
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One .part of Nazi ideology is the complete dependence upon 
father, upon the leader, and upon any kind of authority which 
represents a father-substitute. The other part is the aggressive 
reaction against the siblings. Submission and masochism are 
expressed toward the authorities. Narcissism, presumption, projec- 
tion, and aggression are directed towards the siblings (minorities 
and outside groups). 

The Nazi ideology as a revival of old latent feelings in every 
ndividual has something else in common with the behavior of the 
neurotic patient. The neurotic patient revives infantile situations, 
moods, and attitudes in situations of insecurity and anxiety. Nazi 
ideology as a dogmatic creed becomes powerful in emergency 
situations. Whenever we have to face a reality that is too difficult 
to master, we are in danger of wanting to use the same means of 
defense as the Nazis. We call for great leadership in times of 
crisis. 'We suspect foreigners and minorities to be dangerous to the 
common safety. We do not dare to decide upon important issues, 
and want others to help decide them for us. We believe in times 
of danger that we should make sacrifices for our country, and we 
ask for the suppression of those groups which do not share our 
attitude. In times of emergency, we believe more in the nursery 
psychology than in the psychology of the grown-up. 

Our literature of the superman (which has only rather far-fetched 
relations to the Uebermensch of Nietzsche) and the Dick Tracy 
stories read by many children and grown-ups, our prejudices against 
other creeds and colors are an indication that none of the Nazi 
dogmas are really foreign to our own emotional life. Differences 
are only a matter of degree, and, although it seems a platitude to 
repeat that “the child is father of the man,” this helps remind us 
that every individual and every group can discover in itself the 
emotional roots which lead to the fascist dogma-ideology. 

[ think that it is dangerous to try to explain historical and social 
facts by psychological laws alone. The contention that the Nazi 
ideology is a symptom of the German character which repeated 
throughout history the same mental pattern from Friedrich the 
Great to Bismarck, to Kaiser Wilhelm and finally to Hitler, sounds 
like a psychological imitation of the Hitler race-theory. According 
to Nazi ideology, the German people are the “best” because of their 
blood. According to some adversaries of Nazi ideology, the 
German people are the “worst” because of their psychology. (This 
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seems to indicate that in times of emergency we also are in danger 
of using ideologies to explain the world.) This digression, how- 
ever, should not exclude the possible explanation that it is easier 
for historical reasons to arouse the latent infantile feelings of the 
Germans in times of crisis, emergency, and anxiety. 

Do we have an ideology of our own? Do we have dogmas which 
cannot be discussed because they are a part of our creed not to 
be touched by reality, by arguments, and by new experiences? Is 
our ideology as strong as the Nazi ideology? What means of 
defense do we have? We call our ideology “Democracy.” It is 
the faith that it is possible to organize social life according to the 
attitude of grown-ups, to rely upon our ability to think, act, 
cooperate, compromise, recognize limitations, to let the intellect 
decide, to renounce aggression which may be dangerous to others; 
in other words, to believe in the principle of reality. 

One does not like the idea of calling the attitude of a group of 
mature grown-ups a dogmatic creed or ideology. One does not 
like to have Democracy compared to Nazi dogmatism. But if 
we wish to gain some psychological insight into our own cherished 
beliefs, if we wish to compare the strength and the weaknesses of 
our own philosophy with that of the Nazis, we have to submit to 
an objective analysis of the emotional roots of our own attitude. 
We have dogmas too. For example: All men are created ‘equal; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” The intellectual support of these convictions (the 
“others” call them prejudices) is similar to the intellectual support 
of the Nazi prejudice-convictions. We are willing to admit certain 
weaknesses in our system, in our way of life, but we adhere to the 
basic philosophy: use and develop your ability for thinking; try 
to get some satisfaction out of life, but without hurting the other 
fellow; be careful that the father-president doesn’t take away your 
hard-won grown-up independence. 

The ideology of Democracy represents an attitude which allows 
aggression against the father-figure (although to vote a president 
out of office is a sublimated aggression very different from the Nazi 
aggression against minorities or outside groups) and asks for 
consideration toward the other fellow. It is the attitude of the 
grown-up who tries to face reality and to master it. We believe that 
this is the right attitude, and we believe as strongly in it at times 
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as in a creed, although history and present conflicts offer little 
material to support or to prove our democratic ideology. 

The democratic dogma is a safe principle in ordinary times, but 
in times of emergency it might become dangerous, as, for example, 
when the opposition forces the government for matters of demo- 
cratic principle to discuss problems of war openly and to give 
information that might help the enemies of the system. The 
democratic dogma might even prove an obstacle to the adjustment 
required by times of emergency. Every grown-up should want and 
should be allowed to run his own life, but an emergency operation 
needs experts and does not allow for democratic discussion with 
the patient. What safety valves we can use to make sure that the 
experts do not misuse their power and kill the patient does not 
seem to be too great a problem in medicine, but it is one in social 
life, and arouses a great deal of anxiety the cause of which may not 
always be based on a reality-fear. 

If we try to compare the democratic with the Nazi ideology, then 
we might state the difference in this way: the structure of the Nazi 
ideology has statements that can be checked and proved only around 
the border, but the main part of this structure consists of dogmas 
(sentences that express conscious and unconscious feelings, fears, 
hopes, likes and dislikes that are the symptoms and the signals for 
and of an attitude which reminds one of that of a neurotic regressed 
to an infantile state) which cannot be proved or refuted, or reached 
by rational means but can be approved or disapproved of only as 


we approve or disapprove of judgments. The logical difference of 


the two sentence-types (scientific statement, provable; and emo- 
tional expression, approvable) mirrors the psychological difference. 
They mean something different. (Such a point of view does not 
allow us to refer to the Nazi philosophy or to the statements of 
classical metaphysics as senseless.) Their sense lies in the psycho- 
logical truth they represent. 

The ideology of Democracy has mostly sentences of the first type, 
of the rational or empirical sentence-type: the scientific or everyday- 
life statement that can be discussed, proved, accepted, or refuted. 
A small part of the democratic meshwork of ideology is of a dog- 
matic nature, but the greater part of the democratic conception can 
be reached by the intellect, and arguments can destroy the outer 
defenses of the democratic ideology. This is the great weakness in 
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the ideology of Democracy in comparison to Nazi ideology when 
both sides attempt to destroy each other in psychological warfare. 
The intellect does not reach the main parts of the Nazi ideology, 
but fascist argument can weaken the intellect and arouse old latent 
infantile attitudes always ready to overpower the defense system of 
the intellect. To express this in a more technical language: The 
greater part of the Nazi ideology represents the primitive id and 
unconscious super-ego forces. Only a small part of it represents 
ego-strength. The opposite is true of democratic ideology. 

A very large part of democratic ideology is ego-representation. 
A very large part of this democratic ideology is prepared to recog 
nize reality and its limitations, to compromise, to renounce wishes 
of the id, wishes of power and aggression, to become adjusted to 
the necessities of group life with more evenly distributed power and 
means for gratification. Only a relatively small part represents the 
dogmatic part of the democratic ideology which rests in the uncon 
scious. The democratic ideology is open to intellectual attack, 
unlike the Nazi ideology. More than this, the democratic ideology, 
not having many emotional dogma defenses and not based on latent 
urges for power, possession, and aggression, on infantile fears and 
hates, is also open to an emotional attack by that which appeals 
to those latent urges covered but barely by a thin layer of civiliza- 
tion, of ego-strength. To this we might add that a war, mostly 
through its reality and its possibility for the gratification of infantile 
urges, strengthens the ideology of Nazism. 

Our distaste for the combination of the word democracy with the 
word ideology has, by the way, its psychological justification. The 
democratic ideology, seeming the least dogmatic, the most mature 
form of adult adjustment to life, has no set of principles, dogmas, 
and rituals that can be compared in strength to Nazi Reichstag 
ceremonies, demonstrations, songs (“Heute gehort uns Deutsch 
land, und morgen die ganze Welt,” “Die Fahne hoch, die Reihen 
dicht geschlossen . . .”) and so on. Our rituals and our prin 
ciples (Pledge of Allegiance, Armistice Day, Bill of Rights, Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc.) seem to be mere shadows by comparison. 
The main reason for this is that only a very dogmatic creed can 
successfully make use of rituals. Healthy persons do not gather 
strength through washing compulsions but through learning and 
activity. Our main problem now seems to be: How can we 
strengthen the ideology of Democracy and how can we weaken and 
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destroy Nazi ideology? This is a problem not only for countries 
dominated by Nazi forces but also for countries within the realm 
of power of democratic arms. Ideologies in a total war of this 
kind do not recognize borderlines between armies. Panzer forma- 
tions seem to have learned the method of infiltration from psycho- 
logical warfare. 
| think everybody should learn from his enemy! The Nazis 
employ methuds of propaganda, of diplomatic action, which indi- 
that they know they are trying to change or to weaken the 
ls of the people who are of different emotional make-up from 
own. When talking to us, they accept the language of 
Democracy, our dogmatic creed, our habits, prejudices, traditions, 
blems, and rituals. They do not attempt to attack our whole 
logy at once. Asa matter of fact, they generally agree with us 
ill parts but one. They isolate one single item, mostly one of 
nt importance, or one that represents one of our weakest spots, 
| then attack it. They “accept” all our goals, identify themselves 
them, do not touch most of our cherished beliefs; but they 
heir propaganda effort to undermine that one item, just as in 
| war they take one small country after another and do not attac} 
inited enemy. The following examples may illustrate the point 
re clearly. We all recall the ill-famed Bund meeting on Wash 
gton’s birthday. The Nazis then accepted our tradition, our 
lief in freedom, and even our rituals: the display of the gigantic 
ure of Washington (recognizable by the connoisseur of Naz 
practices as the ritual of displaying large pictures of the leader), 
many American flags, the talks about freedom of speech, the 
ptance of our national holiday, and the appeal to the wishes 
peace as predominant in a democratic nation which has been 
ght up in the spirit of settling all social issues in a democratic 


id peaceable way. No suggestion was made to discard the 
losophy of Democracy. But all of them united to “prove” that 
Churchills, Roosevelts, and “certain circles,” of course, are trying 

to force the people into a dictatorship. The speakers insisted that 


believed in all our ideals and dogmas, tried only to discredit 

ur leaders, pretending at the same time that they (the speakers) 
were more democratic and thought more in terms of our tradition 
in did all the others. This meeting was merely used to discredit 
efforts of our chosen leaders in preparing the nation for the 
nse of our Democracy. The meaning of it was something like 
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this: “We want freedom just as all of you do, but your leaders do 
not. We want peace because we are super-democratic but your 
leaders and ‘certain’ circles are not.” 

You may recall one of Hitler’s speeches, his official answer to the 
demand of Roosevelt to promise that no other country in Europe 
would be attacked. Hitler tried to convince his American listeners 
(his speech was carried on all American net works perhaps due 
to certain feelings of guilt on our part toward the Nazis) that 
Roosevelt did not know his history. He reminded us that all the 
great events in American history which are celebrated by American 
tradition have been achievements of war. Our great American 
heroes of Democracy, Washington and Lincoln, believed in war 
and revolution, whereas democratic governments of today are not 
really democratic. They only talk. Hitler, however, just as his 
great predecessors, Lincoln and Washington, fights for real freedom, 
etc. In both cases we see an appeal to American democratic 
tradition, to American rituals and dogmas. The language is our 
own language. The purpose of one talk is to accuse us of war- 
mongering, the other to justify war; but both in spite of their 
democratic phraseology aim to separate the political leadership from 
the people, to spread discontent, to isolate certain groups. 

A Nazi talk, teaching and preaching openly and directly the 
theories of the leader-principle, of blood and Pan-Germanism, of 
the “might is right” philosophy would not have any effect upon 
the American people because they are prepared to deal with it. 
Propaganda of the Nazis is not directed against our dogmas, our 
beliefs, does not use strange Nazi language and Nazi dogmatism, 
but singles out seemingly unimportant laws, small groups, certain 
measures of the government, certain leaders of the American gov- 
erning body. Nazis use our language of Democracy, our dog- 
matism, our creed, our ideas, our hopes, in order that they may 
destroy them. 

Our own propaganda technique reminds one at times of the 
effort of the preacher of a religious sect believing in teleological 
principles who tried to convince a group, all the while using the 
language, rituals, and ideas of a church sermon, that the scientific 
point of view is a sin, that the belief in causal laws has to be dis- 
carded in favor of teleology. Our preacher might have had more 
success had he known the language, problems, habits, and preju- 
dices of our group of scientists and could he have talked on some 
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theoretical consequences of the equations of Heisenberg or on some 
other modern conceptions of the atomic theory, and “demonstrated” 
that the theory of causality had to be discarded. Scientists can be 
aroused to a metaphysical point of view only when we succeed in 
showing them some of the limitations of their own thinking. They 
do not react positively when we use a language and weapons of 
logic which are strange to them. Behaviorists cannot be made to 
change some of their views by arguments using psychoanalytic 
terminology, etc. 

Another example may be found in education. The teacher who 
tries to convince the boys who want to play baseball or read the 
comic strips instead of figuring percentage that they ought to do 
percentage since it prepares them for life will be unsuccessful. 
Children have to be understood and dealt with on their own level. 
A small child learns to get along with a sibling not because of a 
modern book on ethics but perhaps because of a good fairy tale 
which reflects his own conflict. Moralizing teachers who use 
“Sunday school stuff” are not the most effective educators. We 
have to know the child’s language, the child’s needs, his specific 
conflicts, kis emotional level, his intelligence, if we want to do a 
good job. It is also a commonplace that nobody expects to change 
a child’s way of life or ideology at once. We must go slowly. We 
must attack one problem after another. Bringing up a child is a 


slow process. We face hostility, different emotional periods, dif- 
ferent levels of intelligence, different backgrounds, different social 
conditions, etc. “Good” education based on dynamic psychology 


has a great deal to contribute to our problem of dealing with the 
destruction of Nazi ideology. It helps us to understand that a 
Nazi ideology represents not only a set of abstract principles but a 
set of true and false statements, that it is also an expression of 
different emotional layers, that it has its strong and weak points, etc. 

Anti-Nazi propaganda has to use the language of the enemy. It 
will not be fruitful if all of the Nazi ideology is attacked at the 
same time. Anti-Nazi propaganda has to make use of emotional 
means too. We have to attack and single out minor points which 
are the weakness of the Nazi meshwork. We must at first accept 
the broad parts of the Nazi-ideology net. We have to accept their 
dogmas and their rituals. Language about humanity and the 
dignity of mankind makes as little sense to most of them as “blood, 
race, and power” talk here. (It is easier to appeal to intolerance, 
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racial and family pride than to appeal to tolerance and such com- 
plicated things as individual dignity.) It is necessary to have 
different layers of propaganda according to the different emotional 
and intellectual make-up of different individuals or groups. 

Our efforts to destroy Nazi ideology have to be directed against 
all areas of fascist ideology, against all their dogmas and even their 
rituals. Some efforts will have to deal with the borderline areas of 
fascist ideology. The effect of presenting the truth and destroying 
false or distorted Nazi “information” will be a strengthening of the 
individual ego. A stronger ego is better prepared to resist the 
temptations of the wishes of the id as expressed in dogmatic Nazi 
faith. 

More has to be done. The dogmatic creed of the Nazis must be 
attacked directly and that cannot be done by intellectual means 
alone. The strength of a dogma has something to do with the 
security it gives, mostly emotional security. Of course, we might 
attempt to destroy the leader-principle by arousing fear, distrust, 
and anger. But we might also make use of it in trying to displace 
the emotions to another object, for example away from Hitler to 
a democratic leader. Complete dependence upon a democratic 
leader is not a very desirable trait, but the sublimated form of a 
quasi-Nazi attitude. Believing blindly in Thomas Mann, however, 
is less dangerous than blind faith in Hitler. The wish to be better 
than others, to suppress others, and to dominate the world may find 
socially useful outlets in being the leading scientific power, sport 
power, etc. The hostile feelings against a certain group may be 
satisfied by adjusting this group to one’s own standards and creed 
Our efforts will have to attack the dogmas, to weaken and destroy 
them, but at times it wil! be helpful to make use of the emotional 
force behind them and to sublimate them. It is impossible to 
suggest devices which work in one area only, to attack just one 
special dogma, let us say. Every clever device will work in dif- 
ferent directions. The information that so and so many persons 
died at the Russian front, giving accurate figures, even names, 
strengthens the ego because every true fact will help a person get a 
clearer picture of a situation. But this information also works 
against the leader-dogma. The leader, it turns out, does not offer 
security but death. It works against the creed of the dominant 
position of Germany because reality destroys power-fantasies. It 
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uses fear and anger; it destroys group morale, the group 


super-€go. 

This paper is not an attempt to work out a system of propaganda 
nd educational techniques corresponding to all the parts of the 
Nazi pattern. It tries rather to suggest and to point in a specific 


direction. 

One important factor is that propaganda should not be considered 
from the moral point of view but from the point of view of effect. 
[he effect of our efforts should be the destroying of the Nazi group 
formation, the strengthening of the ego of the individual, the 
building up of the ideology of Democracy. We should encourage 
the individual and discourage the Nazi group member. The actual 
device used might not fit into our moral code. This should not 
natter. We believe that it is wrong to kill and to destroy, but the 
nly means left to the Democracies to defeat the forces of death 
and destruction seem to be death and destruction. This is a hard 
task but in our efforts to influence others we must make use of any 
necessary and available tool just as we cannot avoid using airplanes, 
inks, and battleships although we believe in the ethics of Democ- 
racy. We have to differentiate between aim and tool. The 
materials and tools used to create a marble statue need not be in 
accord with the aesthetic taste of the sculptor. The tools and 
materials used to build and safeguard a Democracy do not always 
mirror the ideology of Democracy. 

Propaganda in enemy-occupied land is very difficult because of 
our physical limitations. The Nazis have a much easier task in 
our free countries. We shall be able to do little in those territories 
where their power has not diminished although the effect of one 
good leaflet in a concentration-camp atmosphere is much greater 
than in an atmosphere where there is comparative freedom of 
speech and press. We should not forget to wage psychological 
warfare in countries where we have physical power and thus more 
opportunity. The Nazis must be fought in their illegal and under- 
ground organizations in this and other democratic countries. We 
have to fight them in some of those groups still allowed but 
infected; we have to fight them everywhere. 

Among the most fertile fields for activity are the schools, colleges, 
social agencies, factories, the armed forces—any group of people. 
In this country the situation is comparatively easier. The appeal 
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should be directed to the intellect of the people, strengthening their 
ego, arousing their democratic emotions, and sublimating their 
primitive emotions. New rituals of democracy must be invented 
and used. In a twentieth-century city with skyscrapers, the elevated, 
monopolies, unions, football games, movies, radio, airplanes, one 
cannot use rituals which sufficed in the times of the Puritans. Not 
the content but the form must be changed. We have to adjust to 
the twentieth century the teachings of Democracy and education 
toward Democracy. 

We have many allies. One of them, the strongest in America, 
is organized religion: the Church. It is a commonplace that those 
who can prevent the breakdown of religion can prevent the victory 
of the Nazi system. The breakdown of religion can be avoided 
through more effective, more subtle, more modern means of 
religious education. Education, religious and practical, should be 
democratic and teach sound democratic tradition. This does not 
imply traditional methods however. We must sharpen our tools. 

There is a need for schools for propaganda and modern education 
based not on the teaching of subjects, but on psychology, on 
imparting the skill of influencing, understanding, and teaching. 
Democratic propaganda, as a matter of fact, is education, but 
good education is also propaganda. “Propagare” does not mean 
to distort facts, to invent lies, to destroy faith and arouse criminal 
emotions: “propagare” means to spread, to transmit, to disseminate. 
We disseminate just as the others disseminate, but the difference 
in content is important. To propagate something—the value of a 
certain tooth paste, of murder, philosophy, or of liberal education— 
effective means are essential for success. Some of the means might 
not appeal to our traditions because we would like to repeat our 
own education, even the form of our own education. We have to 
learn to use new tools for the old job. 

The Nazis gave us a splendid and costly lesson. It is time to 
take heed of their lesson. The education of individuals and groups 
is difficult. The same is true for the destruction of ideologies or 
for their protection. It is difficult because we are working against 
a clever enemy who, besides his skill, has the easier job. 

The destruction of Nazi ideology has to be taught. The writing 
of radio scripts, leaflets, speeches, letters, newspapers, poems, songs, 
the work of the secret propaganda agents in occupied countries or 
in illegal organizations here, the work for our own propaganda all 
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require skill, experience, and organization. The setting-up of 


agencies, courses, seminars, study groups, schools, etc., is one of the 
tasks of psychological warfare. It cannot live on ideas alone but 
has to rely on scientific staff work with imagination just as does 
the work of the army, navy, and air force. It should not be 
separated from them but should be a part of their aggressive power. 
Propaganda is not only a thing to be feared, but it can also be used 
as an aggressive weapon for the victory of Democracy. 

| do not think that psychologists need to believe that their activity 
and findings are of a very great and decisive importance in order 
to feel elevated and encouraged, thus deriving more pleasure from 
their activity and stimulated to do more. On the contrary, I hope, 
psychologists prefer to know the limitations of their findings in 
their practical application. We try to free ourselves from feelings 
of omnipotence and we derive the strength for our activity from 
our ability to see the limitations and shortcomings of our scientific 
and practical endeavors in the field of our chosen profession. 

Therefore, we shall not object to remembering that wars are 
not won by the application of psychology. “Psychological war- 
fare” sounds very aggressive and might arouse fear like other 
“catch” words, but its actual importance is often overestimated. 
Wars today are not won by propaganda, by leaflets and short wave 
transmissions, by headlines and the March of Time. Neither are 
they won by political speeches or fireside chats, just as they are not 
won by education or morale tests. Wars are won by physical 
aggression, by the ruthless employment of tanks, airplanes, battle- 
ships, submarines, and efficiently trained technicians who know 
how to use their weapons. We do not need to fear Goebbels, but 
we fear (with or without German scientific propaganda, in spite 
of our own propaganda to destroy our fear) Gohring’s Luftwaffe, 
Raeder’s submarines, Keitel’s Panzertruppen, and Himmler’s 
Gestapo. The best psychological warfare of Democracy is ineffec- 
tive as long as the “others” have the victories. The best morale— 
Nazi or democratic morale—can be destroyed by tanks. 

This, however, should not prove too great a discouragement to 
psychologists whose hopes to contribute to the destruction of Nazi 
tyranny are high, because they have a function in spite of the 
findings of the Gallup Poll that the greatest change of public 
opinion after a political speech is not more than 2 per cent. 
Opinion and morale cannot be changed immediately but need 
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many steps of preparation. A change can be prepared and facili- 
tated by application of psychological findings. Facts will do the 
decisive work. 

Psychology can help a defeated enemy accept defeat more easily, 
and change his point of view. After the Anschluss of Austria 
when most of the Austrians still hoped for a miracle or for a fight 
and were pro-Austrian, but already uncertain, lamed in their atti- 
tude and full of fear, huge bombing squadrons of the German 
Luftwaffe flew uninterrruptedly over Vienna, dropping millions 
of leaflets with a text that ran something like this: “Die Deutsche 
Luftwaffe begriisset die befreiten Briider in der Ostmark” (the 
German air force greets its liberated brothers in Austria). The 
threat of the roaring air fleet changed into a friendly greeting and 
to an acceptance of the enemy as a liberated brother. People threw 
their Austrian emblem away, substituted for it a little swastika, 
and without the pressure of a guilty conscience were allowed to 
discover suddenly that they were suppressed subjects whom the 
Nazis helped to become “befreite Briider der Ostmark.” The real 
Anschluss was not achieved by the German propaganda machine. 
Goebbels’ leaflets without bombers are laughable but in combination 
with physical force they help to destroy the last vestige of enemy 
morale. Psychological warfare helps to strengthen one’s own 
group, to weaken the morale of the others, to create the latent spirit 
of a fifth column; it is best used in conjunction with real action. 
Battles are won by force but psychology can help save some energy, 
to avoid resistance after the decisive victory. 

I think that the greatest importance of psychological warfare 
lies in the preparation of the peace after the struggle. The defeated 
group, after having lost the physical means of defense and aggies- 
sion, often relies on the so-called “unconquerable spirit.” The 
Nazis have taught us, however, that spirit can be conquered, that 
the masses can be prepared to accept peace. Psychology will also 
help make our own armed forces and our own country accept peace 
after our victory is won, to give up the lust for destruction, aggres- 
sion, and revenge. This does not mean that psychological peace- 
fare, so to speak, can eliminate the consequences of an unintelligent 
peace treaty. Peace treaties are not made by psychology but by the 
constellations of political and economic power. 

Psychologists who have decided to support the democratic cause 
have to recognize another limitation of their efforts to destroy Nazi 
ideology and to strengthen the democratic attitude toward life. 
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Nazi psychologists have the easier job. The destruction of ego- 


strength, the arousing of primitive infantile id urges, the efforts to 
make people give up their personal civilized super-ego in exchange 
for the primitive group-super-ego and ego ideals of the primitive 
| cruel Nazi creed are much easier than the strengthening of the 
the support of the intellect. Education is always difficult. 

The reality-principle is in constant danger of being defeated by the 
latent urges of omnipotence, dependency, blind hate, and aggres- 
sion. It is harder to develop kindness and tolerance, faith in the 
power of the intellect, than to arouse hate and cruelty, faith in brute 
force. Such insight into the limitations of the democratic effort, 
however, also has its great strength. It is our belief, perhaps our 
dogmatic belief, that the primitive infantile dreams of omnipotence 
wiil—must—prove futile in the face of the strong instinct in 
human beings to grow to adult maturity, to be healthy, to outgrow 
the primitiveness of early childhood. The late Professor Freud 
expressed this belief in the words: “The voice of the Intellect is 


soft, but it is persistent.” 


SUMMARY 


Psychology cannot replace history, sociology, or economics. 
Ideologies are a mixture of scientific and everyday statements, of 
philosophical generalizations, principles, orders, expressions of 
decisions and faith. Only a part of the “ideology-net” consists of 
provable or refutable statements; the inner part, expressing faith, 
moods, likes and dislikes in the form of “principles,” can best be 
compared with religious dogma. The dogma-part of an ideology 
may be considered as a symptom indicating the attitude of the 
group. The dogmas of Nazism express a primitive group attitude, 
a regression to an infantile state. The main part of the Nazi 
ideology is dogmatic, whereas the main part of the democratic 
ideology represents ego-strength. 

We have to learn from Nazi propaganda: use the language of the 
enemy, accept the main parts of the enemy ideology, attack the 
weak points of its system, employ emotional means, use certain 
emotional patterns, consider propaganda only from the point of 
view of effect. Propaganda and education need scientific staff 
work with imagination. Propaganda has its limitations and can 
play its best part in “psychological peacefare” after the victory 
is Won. 
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NUMBER of writers in the fields of psychical research and spiritualism have 
A mentioned a great increase in activity in these fields which occurred during 
the 1914-1918 World War. Such a phenomenon is of interest to psychologists as 
a possible manifestation of a “flight from reality” in response to the frustrations 
of the war situation. This paper presents an attempt to obtain objective data which 
could serve as an indication of the activity in question. 


METHOD 


The data to be presented are the number of book titles listed in two publishers’ 
comprehensive annual catalogues under the topic headings of psychical research 
and spiritualism. The two catalogues contain listings for the United States and 
Great Britain, respectively. The data obtained cover the period from 1891 to 1940 

The sources of information used were: for publications in the United States, 
The American Catalogue (1) and its successor after 1910, The Cumulative Book 
Index (2), and for British publications The English Catalogue (3). The data are 
presented for five-year periods beginning in 1891 and continuing to 1939 for Great 
Britain and to 1940 in the United States. The 1940 volume of The English Catalogue 
necessary to round out the last five-year period was not available, due to present 
war conditions. 

The numbers of titles listed under spiritualism and psychical research are 
presented separately. Titles listed under psychology are also presented for purposes 
of quantitative comparison. 


Publications in the United States 

In the American catalogues, titles are classified under main headings and sub 
headings, so that the task was merely one of counting the titles listed under the 
three headings, psychical research, spiritualism, and psychology. 

The American Catalogue (1) was used as a source for the period 1891-1¢10 
This series was superseded by The Cumulative Book Index (subtitle: The United 
States Catalog Supplement) (2), and the latter was referred to for the period r911- 
1940. In 1928 the publishers of The Cumulative Book Index inaugurated a new 
policy of including all titles of books published in the English language, and by 
1930 the content of the catalogue had sufficiently altered that the subtitle was 
changed to A World List of Books in the English Language. Consequently, in 


* This paper has been accepted and approved by the Stanford Committee on Psychical 
Research as Communication No. 11 from the Psychical Research Laboratory. It presents 
research done while the writer held the Thomas Welton Stanford Fellowship in Psychical 
Research at Stanford University. 
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iking the count it was necessary to eliniinate all publications which did not list 
4 United States publisher and a price in dollars for 1928 and following years. No 
mpt was made to eliminate books from the lists for the United States when 

had previously been published elsewhere, since it was assumed that for the 
irposes of this study listings by a publishing house in the United States were of 


juivalent value regardless of previous publications 


ations in Great Britain 


In The English Catalogue (3) the titles are arranged alphabetically when the 
nitial word of the title corresponds to the subject-matter. When this is not the 


ase a topic word is placed before the title and this determines the alphabetical 


ting. Consequently, to include all titles on, say, psychology, it was necessary to 


unt listings, alphabetized as psychological, psychologies, psychologist(s), and 
ychology. Similarly, books were counted as psychical research when listed as 
ical, psychical research, and psychic(s). Books were included under spiritual 
only when listed under that specific topic, since the seemingly related topic 
tual” contained chiefly topics suggesting a subject-matter relevant to more 


\dox religions (sermons, etc.). 


DATA 


Table 1 presents the number of titles listed for the United States under each of 
three topics surveyed, together with the total number of titles on all topics 
ted for corresponding periods and percentages based on the latter. Table 2 
sents similar data for British publications. The percentage values for both 


es are plotted graphically in Figure 1. 


TABLE 1 
NuMBER OF TitLes ListeD FoR THE UNITED STATEs IN Five-YEAR PERIODS FROM 
I5QI TO 1940 
Percentages are based on the total number of titles listed on all topics for the 
corresponding periods. 


PsyCHICAL 
RESEARCH SPIRITUAI PsYCHOLOGY 
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TABLE 2 


Numper oF Tires Listep ror Great Britain 1n Five-Year Periops From 
1891 To 1940 
Percentages are based on the total number of titles listed on all topics for the 
corresponding periods. 








PsYCHICAL 
RESEARCH SPIRITUALISM PsYCHOLOGY Tora Lisrep 





PERCENT- PERCENT- PERCENT- 
AGE > AGE 3 AGE No. 





1891-95 3 No record 
1896-00 7 No record 
1901-05 7 5 No record 
1906-10 12 { No record 
IQII-15 16 ‘ ‘ ' 57,562 
1916-20 54 ‘ ‘ : 44,622 
1921-25 42 ‘ ‘ ‘ 60,050 
1926-30 53 P ‘ : 70,487 
1931-35 56 76;282 
1936-39 20 48,862 
1936—40° 25 61,078 


























* Listings for 1940 estimated as the mean for 1936-39. 


The data show both for Great Britain and the United States a relatively large 
but temporary increase in the number and percentage of listings under the topics 
for psychical research and spiritualism in the 1916-20 period. In both countries 
the increase in listings under spiritualism is greater than that for psychical research 
The number of listings in these two topics combined exceeds the number listed 
under psychology only during this period. The psychological listings, which might 
also on @ priori grounds be expected to be influenced by the war conditions, do not 
show a corresponding temporary peak, and the changes which occur are not 
synchronous in the two countries. 


Discussion 


These data offer objective support for the statements reporting an increase in 
activity in the fields of psychical research and spiritualism during the period of 
World War I. They also indicate that in terms of this book-publication index 
the activity was temporary, returning almost to its pre-war level soon after the 
conclusion of the war. The coincidence of the peak in number of listings with 
the war period in both countries suggests that a relationship exists between the war 
conditions and the number of books listed under spiritualism and psychical research 
headings. A similar increase, if it be found in countries involved in the present 
war, will further support the hypothesis that such a relationship exists. 

The inferences which can be made with assurance from the data are limited 
Assuming that the peak in listings during the 1916-20 period actually represents 4 
corresponding peak in the actual number of titles published, there are at least tw: 
interpretations possible. The peak might represent merely the activity of a rela 
tively few persons who wrote books to express their interest or belief. On the other 
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Percentages of the total number of titles listed which were classified as 
Psychical Research (P.R.}, Spiritualism (Spir.), and Psychology (Psychol.) in 
five-year periods from 1891 to 1940 for the United States (above) and for 
Great Britain (below). Percentages are based on the total number of titles 
on all topics listed for corresponding periods. These totals were not available 
for British publications until rg1t. 
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hand, it might represent the response of a larger group which bought books, 
creating a demand which publishers attempted to meet vy publishing more titles. 
Data on number of copies sold would permit more certain inference as to which 
of these alternatives was more likely. Unfortunately, these data are not available 


SUMMARY 


The number of book publications (titles) listed under spiritualism and psychical 
research headings in publishers’ comprehensive annual catalogues is presented for 
five-year periods from 1891 to 1940. A large but temporary increase in the number 
listed was found for both Great Britain and the United States during the 1916-20 
period, a period which includes the last three years of World War I. 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS IN THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY * 
BY DAEL WOLFLE 


University of Chicago 
8 


NE who is interested in applying factorial methods to the study of personality 
O tarts with three beliefs about factors of personality. He believes, in the first 
that personality may advantageously be thought of as consisting of an 
known number of more or less separable traits or trends. This is not a new 
ef; it has been held by everyone who has tried to construct extroversion-intro- 
sion, ascendance-submission, or masculinity-femininity scales. It is involved in 
nger’s value types and in Allport and Vernon’s scale of values. As a different 


xample, the factor analyst would expect to find rather distinct types of motivational 


nds coexisting in the same individual and would not expect to find motivation all 

to one undifferentiated striving. Again, this is in line with common psycho- 

gical belief. We are all familiar with the ways in which man’s drives and motives 
lassified in terms of their physiological bases or in terms of common properties 
t their goal objects. 
The factor analyst, then, agrees with most psychologists that personality may 
fitably be divided into a number of more or less specific traits or trends or 
rs 

factor analyst believes, and this is the second of his three beliefs, that factor 

lysis is a powerful method of exploring the complex maze of personality mani- 
festations to find those bits of behavior, those attitudes, those habits of thought and 
tion that hang together to compose the factors making up personality. While he 
ieves his methods capable of isolating the major traits of personality, he does not 

e that factor analysis alone is able to establish their importance. For that task 

needs and wants the cooperation of the clinician and the experimentalist. 

The third of the factor analyst’s beliefs needs a preface. In studying personality 
ust always start from the fact that each person displays a complicated pattern 
havior that is his individual personality, and we must agree that the varia- 
in personality is so great that perhaps no two persons have ever been or will 
be identical personalities. Not only must we start from these facts but our 

hods of description and analysis must eventually lead us back to them. If one 
rs to think of each personality as a unique and unanalyzable whole, then one’s 

ription certainly ends at the starting-point with a collection of individual per 
lities as numerous as the past, present, and future population of the earth, but 
nds at this point by the trivial means of never going anywhere else. If one 
with the same multitude of complicated personalities and tries to analyze 

into a number of distinct components, one must finish the job by showing 
these components may combine to produce the complexities and variabilities 
personality which we can all observe in the people about us. The factor analyst's 
rd belief is that his methods can effect this resynthesis by stating the extent to 
hich each personality factor appears in each person and can thereby describe a 


integrated personality. 


ented as part of the symposium on the appraisal of personality at the mecting of 
rican Association for the Advancement of Science, Dallas, Texas, December 29, 1941 
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If we look at the present time for complete experimental verification of these 
beliefs, we will certainly be disappointed. We do not even know how many factors 
are necessary to describe personality differences, and we certainly do not know 
what all of them are. The total sweep of personality has not been covered by any 
factor study, or even by all of them together. It may be that the labor involved is 
so tremendous that no one study can ever cover the whole field. It is, however, 
always possible for each investigator to choose some particular aspect of personality 
and study it thoroughly. When enough such studies are available, it will be found 
that many of them overlap. Then the findings, like the separate pictures of an 
airplane survey, can be fitted together to form a large, over-all map of personality 

Mapping personality in this fashion is very largely a task for future workers 
The available literature may, however, be examined in an effort to find whether 
any personality factors have appeared in enough well-conducted studies to deserve 
attention at this time. I have gone through the literature, tabulating the factors 
which each investigator felt he could report with confidence. This tabulation 
shows that well over fifty personality factors have already been reported. But 
many of these have appeared in only a single study. Many are poorly defined. 
And many of them will probably collapse into a smaller set of factors when their 
relations are better studied. If we eliminate all of these questionable ones, there 
remains a small group of factors each of which has appeared fairly clearly it, three 
or more studies. These will be briefly described. 

A factor called w was reported by Webb (16) a little over twenty-five years ago 
in his pioneering factorial investigation of character. It has since been reported 
by Studman (14), Cattell (2), Reyburn and Taylor (13), and Brogden (1). Webb's 
original report of the w factor describes it as “consisting of actions resulting from 
deliberate volition or will.” Later writers have emphasized purpose, perseverance, 
persistence of motives, and the extent to which behavior is influenced by interest 
in the future. Brogden’s study suggests that persons in whom this factor is marked 
are conscientious, resistant to suggestion, and free from perseverative tendencies. 

A second factor is called ¢, or cleverness, by Garnett (5), who first described it 
It has since been reported by Cattell (2) and Reyburn and Taylor (13). The 
individual in whom this trait appears prominently is generally cheerful, has a well 
developed sense of humor, and likes large social gatherings, but he also shows origi 
nality of ideas, grasps the ideas of others both quickly and accurately, and gets 
through his own work rapidly. It is of interest to note that individuals in whom 
this factor is prominent are tactful and cooperative, that they exert a wide influence 
on their friends, and that they are lacking in interest in religious beliefs and 
ceremonies. 

A factor s, or shyness, has been reported by Guilford and Guilford in three 
studies (6; 7; 8). It has also been reported by Williams (17), Maurer (9), 
Flanagan (4), and Mosier (12). Using a different method of analysis, Darrow (3) 
also found it. In some of these studies children were used as subjects. This factor 
characterizes the social wallflower and the one who has difficulty in getting 
acquainted with strangers. 

A factor of self-confidence, masculinity, or dominance has been reported by 
Flanagan (4), Guilford and Guilford (7), Maurer (9), McCloy (10), Mosier (12), 
and Williams (17). It too appears in both children and adults. The factor is 
characterized by the desire to be liked, ability to discipline others, a tendency to 
take the lead in social situations, and the absence of inferiority feelings. 

A fifth factor has been reported under several names. Studman(14) called it /, 
for the flow or fluency of mental activity. Mosier (12) called it “the cycloid tem- 
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perament,” while Guilford and Guilford (7) preferred “emotional immaturity” 
as a label. What looks like the same factor was found by Darrow (3) in college 
students and by Moore (11) and Thurstone (15) in psychotic patients. The factor 
is related to the active-inactive, elated-dep.vssed, or excitable-inexcitable qualities 
of personality. 

A factor of depression, d, has been reported by Guilford and Guilford (8) and 
Mosier (12) for college students and by Thurstone (15) for psychotic patients. It 
appears in such behavior traits as loneliness, worry, and fits of depression. 

The final factor to be described is called “hypersensitivity” by Mosier (12) and 
Darrow (3). It has also been described by Guilford and Guilford (6). A similar 
and perhaps identical factor has been described by Reyburn and Taylor (13) and 
Woodrow (18). The term hypersensitivity has no physiological implications. It 
refers to the individual whose feelings are easily hurt, who cannot stand criticism, 
and who is easily discouraged. 

These seven traits demonstrate two important characteristics of personality 
factors. One is that such factors will sometimes duplicate traits previously described 
by other workers using different methods. The concepts of ascendance, cycloid 
temperament, and depression are illustrations. Where this is true, where clinicians, 
test builders, and factor analysts all agree, the trait involved attains a sounder status 
than can be given it by any one method. The second characteristic of personality 
factors is that they sometimes cut across the lines separating one area of behavior 
from another. The cleverness and ascendance factors illustrate this point well. 
The person high on the ascendance factor shows, in addition, behavior which has 
been called masculine, and generally feels self-confident. One in whom the clever- 
ness factor is prominent displays social qualities of leadership and a wide influence 
on his fellows, emotional qualities of cheerfulness and a sense of humor, and 


intellectual qualities of originality and of both quickness and profoundness of 


apprehension. 

These seven factors, and even more those which have not been described here, 
can have only a tentative status as traits to be included in the systematic and orderly 
description of personality for which we are seeking until they are confirmed by 
other workers. Here the experimental psychologist, the clinician, and the factor 
analyst must cooperate. Some students of personality have been severely critical 
of factorial studies in their field because the traits reported by the factor analysts 
have not always been observed by the clinicians. There is a more useful reaction 
which the clinician can make to the factor analyst’s traits than to reject or ignore 
them. He can look for them in the clinic and in the personnel interview. He can 
watch for them in his time-sampling studies in the nursery school and on the play- 
ground. If the factors are meaningful and important, this search will be successful 
and the clinician will have enriched his own knowledge of personality and increased 
the accuracy with which he can describe personality differences. If verification of 
this sort is impossible, the reported traits may well be forgotten. And some of 
them will have to be forgotten, for factor analysis, like other psychological tools, 
is imperfect, and factor analysts, like other psychologists, make mistakes. The 
limitations of the method should be remembered, but so skould its virtues—its 
ability to search out regularities and relationships which have been masked by the 
bewildering complexity of the field as a whole. 

After a personality trait becomes fairly well established, factor analysis may again 
be useful in efforts to refine our concept of it, to delimit more exactly the types of 
behavior in which the trait appears, or to clear up its relations with other traits. 
The best illustration of this use of factor analysis is supplied by the studies by 
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Guilford and Guilford (6; 7; 8) of introversion and by Mosier of neurotic tend. 
encies (12). Each of these authors started with the most frequently used or most 
discriminative questionnaire items from tests devised to measure introversion or 
neurotic tendency. Each study showed that the concept used as a starting-point 
could be broken down into a number of finer factors. More important is the fact 
that the two starting concepts overlap; the factors of shyness, depression, cycloid 
temperament, and hypersensitivity appeared as components of both introversion 
and neurotic tendency. Here, then, is one cluster of traits analyzed out of the 
complex called introversion and an overlapping cluster analyzed out of the 
complex called neurotic tendencies. Perhaps neurotic tendency and introversion 
are not separate entities but two names for similar patterns of behavior. It may 
be that greater differences exist between shyness and cycloid temperament and 
between depression and hypersensitivity than between introversion and neuroti 
tendency. Certainly it would appear to be worth-while to leave the decision as t 
which basis of analysis was more fruitful until they have been adequately compared 
and tested clinically and experimentally. 

It has already been stated that factor analysis should complete its task by putting 
the factorially isolated traits back together again to reproduce living personalities 
How this can be done will be briefly described. 

Let us suppose that we have isolated all of the major traits of personality. We 
may then devise questionnaires, rating scales, or more exact methods of determining 
just how important each one of these factors is in a given personality. We have 
then a set of factor scores or measures for each person and can describe him in 
terms of these scores instead of by means of a literary description or a lengthy case 
history. Here is an economy of the same type which a standard terminology has 
introduced into color descriptions. Instead of trying to describe the color of a rose 
or a tomato in words, we can express that color precisely with three figures indi 
cating its hue, value, and chroma in standard measures. Three figures would not 
of course, be enough to describe all personalities, for the number of important traits 
of personality is certainly greater than three, but the number required would be 
relatively small. We would need one for each trait which was generally accepted 
as an important element of personality. This number might be as small as ten, 
but would probably be somewhat greater. It would almost certainly be expressed 
in two digits. 

There can be no question about the ability of a factorial description to include as 
many unique personalities as have existed or will exist. If we make the very 
conservative estimate that personality can be described in terms of ten traits and 


that we can measure each of these traits on a ten-point scale, we have ten billion 


separate personalities allowed for. If we assume that twenty traits are involved 


ver 


with no increase in the assumed fineness of measurement, we have room for 
one hundred trillion distinct descriptions. As we add new traits to the list or 
increase our ability to measure differences in each trait, the number of unique 
personalities which may be described mounts rapidly into astronomical figures 
Factor analysis can certainly not be charged with cramping all of the rich variety 
of human personaiity into a few stereotyped patterns. 

There is, however, a limitation on the extent to which factors can be combined 
to reproduce rea! living personalities. Factor analysis deals with factors comn 
to the members of a population and not with individual or specific traits. If all 
members of a society save one were thoroughly honest and that one was a complete 
rogue, factor analysis would never find a trait of honesty. In general, traits which 
appear in only one individual will not be found by factor analysis, although unique 
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stterns or combinations of traits will be. Such unique traits can never be of any 


practical importance and theoretically they are much less interesting than common 


tr 
? 


It 


tI 
fa 
ot 


aits. Factor analysis can deal with all elements of personality which are common 
a number of individuals and which are therefore matters of scientific concern. 
cannot isolate or describe the accidental traits of a single individual, but neither 


any other scientific method. 
In concluding this paper two points which have already been made should be 
emphasized. First, factor analysis provides a powerful analytic tool for isolating 
e important variables of human personality. Second, the results obtained by 


ctor analysis in the field of personality are supplementary to those obtained by 
her methods of investigation, provide suggestions for work by other methods, 


and depend for their ultimate evaluation upon the efforts of clinicians and experi- 


m 


gt 
i 


entalists. By itself, factor analysis will never provide the answers to all of our 
iestions about the nature and development of personality. But if we take advan- 
ge of the help the factorial methods offer we shall arrive sooner at a systematic 


and orderly description of human personality. 
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“INAPPROPRIATE LAUGHTER” AND “SILLINESS” IN 
SCHIZOPHRENIA * 


BY OTTO KANT 


Worcester State Hospital 


NAPPROPRIATE laughter and silliness are frequent occurrences in schizophrenia 

While the latter is an outstanding symptom of hebephrenic disintegration, the 
former, which is characterized by its apparent contradiction of the basic mood of 
the patient, usually is observed in the earlier stages of the disease. 

Since the common explanation that the increased risibility is merely a result of 
the incoordination of the psychotic personality appeared unsatisfactory, it was 
assumed, as a working hypothesis, that every expressive attitude originally must 
also have had some meaning, even if it later became stereotyped and empty. 

While a patient in the disintegrated stage is not very accessible to psychological 
approach, this method can be more readily applied to the early schizophrenic 
patient. The subjective experiences of the latter, therefore, might be expected to 
furnish some information about the meaning of his queer expressive behavior. 

The present study is an attempt to analyze psychologically the symptom of 
inappropriate laughter and to compare it with the general silliness of the more 
disintegrated schizophrenic patient. 

Preliminary explorations showed that only those patients could be utilized in 
whom the urge for prestige was not so predominant as to lead them to cover 
up or falsify their actual experiences, but who were also not so far out of contact 
that they were unable to give any adequate descriptions. The study, therefore, 
could not be undertaken with a large enough number of patients to permit a 
numerical evaluation of the results. Though some additiona! relevant information 
could be obtained from several other patients, there were eight patients (5 male, 
3 female) whose descriptions were so comprehensive and had so many features in 
common that it was thought permissible to draw definite conclusions as to the 
origin and meaning of the symptom under discussion. 


ReEsuLTs 


All patients interviewed gave the same information that the mechanism of 
laughing was activated much more easily since the onset of the illness: “You just 
touch a little button and I laugh like hell, but it does not do you any good; it hurts 
more than anything, it’s just a little mood, you know damn’ well it is, you're not 
normal when you're laughing like this. You are in a little depression. You'll 
laugh at some incident and ten minutes later you'll be surprised you laughed 
at it.” (St.) 

That the laughter functions as a relief from tension is also expressed in a similar 
way by all patients: “I usually feel tense, it makes me feel lighter-headed if | 
smile.” (Mn.) “It is an outlet for mental uneasiness.” (Ha.) “You smile to laugh 
it off.” (Zi.) “Sometimes it is an escape from tension.” (St.) 

While these two features, the easy provocation of laughter and its function as a 
release from tension, may give some of the general background of the symptom, 
they by no means suffice to reveal its entire meaning and thus to characterize it 


* From the Research Service of the Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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For further understanding we are therefore referred to the information obtained 
from those eight patients who gave a more comprehensive view of their subjective 
experiences. From this it appears that the basic experiences characterizing the 
tuation from which “inappropriate laughter” arises in each case have the following 


Sliuad 


three features in common: 


1. A feeling of complete frustration by unsurmountable difficulties. 

‘Everything may seem grotesque and this it’s-no-use feeling may come too. The more 
vou try the more it goes against you and you just despair. The more I try the worse I 
get (He.) “Everything seems to have gone wrong. . . I don’t seem to be getting 
anvwhere.” (Th.) “It seems there is something I can't do anything about one phase of 
thinking.” (Ch.) “Tt is kind of losing contact . . unhappy mood . I'd like 

do something and then I just don’t feel like doing it . . . if I look at a newspaper 
nd don’t know what to do with it . . . everything seems dull at those times.” (Ha.) 
“Sometimes I think the appearance of things is not funny at all but I laugh at the position 
it puts me in, I’m powerless to help these positions, just an awkward position uncer 
tainty makes you laugh . . . it’s just a feeling like caught in a net.” (St.) 


2. The vital importance of the frustration is realized. 

Patient M., trying to make himself understood, liked to express himself in similes: 
“Just think you were told to move a huge iron ball from here to the wall a few feet away. 
It is awfully important because the life of a hundred people depends on your being able 
to move it across, but you just can’t do it. The ‘terrific weight’ stands for being weighed 
down with sickness. Something you could not get at. The idea of being sick in the brain 
and trying to get on in a normal way, carrying on the normal routine, getting up, eating, 
conversing with other people . . . it is so antagonizing . . . laughing at the futility, 
if something comes up that is beyond my way of thinking. Sickness was beyond.” 
“When I try to explain I might have laughed at the mess my brain was in. It. would 
always seem foolish to explain, like trying to lift a huge iron ball.” Patient M. also gave 
another version of the same basic situation: Laughter not only as expression of frustration 
which seemed “so foolish” but also as accompanying moments of short temporary release 
from the captivity of the psychosis at its height: “As if a man who was confined to a 
dungeon for five years were suddenly released from his chains, you naturally laugh in a 
foolish way, or better still, men marching through the desert for days, craving for water, 
and they suddenly find water and they laugh . everything seems funny like a 


ke 


The great personal importance of the frustration was implied also by the state- 


ments of the other patients; the frustration always was connected with some kind 


of inability to keep up with the situation. 
3. The frustrating situation involves integrative elements of a bewildering, and 


bizarre humor. 

Patient St., who mentioned the feeling of isolation as the source of his laughter, said, 
nesomeness, because you can’t do anything about it It is childish to be lonesome 
ise there are one hundred million people in the world, but you can't do anything 

bout it and you just laugh . . . maybe it’s not funny but you can’t do anything but 
gh The realization that the situation was somehow grotesque was expressed by other 

atients as follows: 

“When I like to do something and don't feel like doing it, it is most puzzling 

can't have as much ambition as I want to, that seems funny . when I don’t know 

hat to make of myself . . . that’s what makes me laugh.” (Ha.) 

I suppose I laugh or smile because I don't know what else to do It's my own 

ndition, I suppose, I have not been clear about those things myself the laughing 

rt of clears the situation for the time being . . kind of satisfaction "  (De.) 

T laugh at everyone, I don’t know what to do else sure, I'm puzzled.” (Kr.) 
I don’t know what to make of the situation. . . I am so queer to myself, I'm 

lifferent from anyone. . . . I just can’t seem to get settled mentally I have tried 
ing and laughing, neither seems to have helped . . I tried to laugh but I am sad, 
m confused, everything is not going right. . - am? 


A close resemblance to the first patient’s (St.) attitude was revealed in patient 
M.’s statements, previously cited. Asked if the situation in the desert contained 
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any elements of humor, he said: “Why yes, to think that they have worried so 
much during these days and the water has been there all the time!” In the iron 
ball situation the element of humor appears again: “You have to carry the ball 
just a few feet from here to the wall but it absolutely cannot be done.” And 
with patient’s own sickness: It was “so antagonizing” for him to try to carry on 
the normal routine while at the same time his brain was “in such a mess.” There 
was such a discrepancy between his living a normal life as if nothing had happened 
and the actual state of his mind that was “beyond my way of thinking . . it 


would almost seem foolish to explain it.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Loosening of the personality and the need to release tension may be considered 
as general activating factors of the frequent “inappropriate laughter” of schizo 
phrenic patients. Its meaning, however, reveals itself only through analysis of the 
subjective experiences of the patient, information concerning which can be obtained 
from patients who are able and willing to express themselves adequately. The 
situation in which the schizophrenic patient experiences himself is characterized 
by the realization of witaldemger (expressed by the similes: “The life of a hundred 
people depends on it”—"Soldiers marching through the desert craving for water”— 
“Like caught in a net”) and by utter .dewetratian: “You can’t do anything about 
it . . . laughing at the futility.” That these two features constitute an unbearable 
situation is self-evident, but it takes a third feature to render understandable why 
laughter is the appropriate reaction. Despair, anxiety, and resignation, but why 
laughter, even though it is known that laughter is one form of release from tension! 
The third feature is the unique bizarreness, the ridiculousness of the situation in 
which the patient finds himself which calls for laughter and nothing but laughter 
as the adequate expression. The similes one patient gave are very expressive: “T 
think that the water for which the soldiers in the desert have been craving has 
always been there”—the big iron ball whose removal—although impossible—would 
save the lives of a hundred people would only have to be rolled a few feet! It is 
the discrepancy between the apparent simplicity and the self-evidence of the task 
and the utter impossibility of carrying it out which supplies this element of grim 
humor calling for the relief of laughter. The fundamental experience of isolation 
which is part of the schizophrenic personality change demonstrates the same feature 
of bizarreness: To think that one can be lonely with one hundred million people 
around! That one is the captive of his own biological self: longing for contact but 
completely isolated amidst throngs of people. The extreme case of this type of 
bizarre experience which impresses one as the creation of a nightmare is described 
by the patient who realizes that he is carrying on the apparently so simple 
of routine living while at the same time he experiences that this same personality 
of his which is carrying on actually is in a state that is “beyond my wa 
thinking”; “weighed down with sickness—something you could not get at.” 
the same self that is affected and that is wondering about it. And when the patient 
temporarily did “come out clear in my head” he felt “very foolish” because—if 
may use the patient’s own simile—‘“the water has always been there!” 

The kird of humor we have been witnessing here has none of the qualities 
pleasantness and comfortableness; there is only a delicate balance between thi 
humor and tragic despair. It is interesting to note that the humorous reactions 
which the normal schizoid personalities display are usually characterized by the 
same pathetic note and by lack of idyllic pleasantness. 

We now feel urged to reconsider the correctness of the term “inappropriate 
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sughter.” Actually, the reaction of laughter is the only appropriate expression in 
the unique situation of the schizophrenic who experiences his own personality 
integrating. Inappropriate indeed is the situation of disintegration to the concept 


the human personality with its outstanding trend towards wholeness. One may 


fore say that the so-called inappropriate laughter may be a definite sign of 
insight to the degree that the patient realizes the uniqueness of his personality 


’ 


involvement. It is the “normal zone” within the psychotic personality which reacts 
to the psychotic imprisonment with laughter.’ 
The value of an understanding of the symptom discussed in this paper lies in 
realization that a symptom which may be superficially explained merely as a 
sn of psychotic incoordination actually reveals itself as a comprehensible person 
reaction. It is indicative of the personality-wholeness, some degree of which 
ersists even in a state of apparent disintegration. In spite of the extension of the 
ychotic splitting into the “vital depth” of the personality there remains a certain 
enduring outpost which preserves the total function of the personality in the 
tastrophe. The importance of a searching consideration of the subjective experi 
ences of the psychotic for the analysis of superficially incomprehensible and seem- 
ingly inappropriate symptomis is stressed by the result of this study. One might 
bject that the interpretations offered by psychotic patients prove nothing but their 
lity to rationalize. This would not, however, explain the fact that various 
nts volunteered very similar information which showed that their experiences 
had in common the three features previously described. Moreover this objection 
ld not account for the odviousness of the interpretations which, to the writer’s 
nd, exists. 
It is not our pretense that the revealed meaning is always actually attached to 
nappropriate laughter.” It should also be kept in mind that the meaning is not 
he same as the cause of a symptom. Without its cause, the schizophrenic disinte 
gration, the symptom of “inappropriate laughter” would not exist; but it may 
ntinue long after it has lost its meaning! In view of similar developments of 


ther symptoms it seems most likely that with increasing emotional dulling the} 


lanot 
tuk 


ter gradually loses its previous significance and becomes more or less an} 
npty automatism. As one patient stated: “Sometimes it is only reflexes from my 
facial muscles and I don’t intend to laugh at all.” In this case laughter is appar 
ntly no more than a stereotyped gesture, an empty symbol of its orfginal méaning. 
What is the relation of “inappropriate laughter” to the frequent-general_silliness 
of hebephrenic patients? As opposed to the former symptom, “silliness” in most 
ses does not contradict the mood that prevails on the surface. It therefore 
expresses a more uniform attitude than the one revealed by “inappropriate 
laughter.” The aspect of inappropriateness is here given by the discrepancy between 
the patient’s silly behavior and his actual predicament. 
Silliness—if we may transfer conclusions from the analysis of “normal” silliness 
for instance, to intoxication or to situational provocation—may be considered 
as a superficial, effortless type of reaction in which the individual enjoys his own 
mporary disintegration in giving up the complex control he otherwise always has 
to maintain in confronting the world. His attitude may be compared with the 
easurable relaxation of someone who, after trying to steer a steady course through 
strong currents, temporarily gives in and enjoys his own aimless drifting. This 
attitude has two general features in common with “inappropriate laughter”: 
(1) loosening—of—the personality structure which permits the easy activation of 


| However, it seems quite possible that, because of his repressive tendencies, not every 
patient is conscious'y aware of the actual meaning of his laughter 
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silliness; (2) a release from tension The question therefore arises whether or not 


the previously discussed meaning of inappropriate laughter is also attached to the 
attitude of general silliness. 

A review of the patients who have been interviewed for this study shows that 
there is no strict delimitation between “inappropriate laughter” and silliness. [pn 
several patients there are indications of both and it would be difficult to say where 
the emphasis should be placed. In this group “silliness” seems to be nothing but 
a generalization of the reaction seen in “inappropriate laughter.” To these patients 
everything seems to reflect their own unsolvable problem and their silly humor, 
which contains a distinctly grim note, actually has the same meaning as “inappro 
priate laughter.” 

In other “silly” schizophrenics, however (¢.g., as was observed in the later 
development of the previously cited patient M.), the grimness of the humor seers 
to recede with the fading-out of the normal control within the psychotic person 
ality. The patient here is “swept away” by the wave of his silliness and there is 
less tension in his disorganization. The frequently abrupt shattering of the smooth 
surface in apparently happy silly schizophrenics, however, indicates that even here the 
predominant attitude is superficial and frequently not quite genuine. The observer 
may often notice the compensatory trend of the “happy silliness.” The more 
transparent the compensatory trends become, the more the impression of deliberate 
“clowning” arises: “toc avoid misery”—as one of the patients put it. Even if tension 
therefore does not become apparent in the superficial reaction, it nevertheless may 
still be present in the depths of the personality. 

In summarizing our comparison of “inappropriate laughter” and silliness the 
following may be said: 

In both reactions there is a precipitating loosening of the personality and both 
attitudes function as a relief from tension, even if the tension may have completely 
disappeared from the surface, as in many cases of hebephrenic silliness. Both are 
reactions of frustration and imply that any active solution is impossible. “Inappro 
priate laughter” is actually the appropriate reaction to a unique situation (the 
experience of the psychotic disintegration of the self) which contains a note of 
grim, bizarre humor. The same meaning may reveal itself in those “silly” 
hebephrenics in whom the humorous reaction has become generalized. The increas 
ing disorganization of personality may here be experienced by the patient in the 
discrepancy between the actually depressed mood and the generalized tendency to 
react with laughter and silliness. With the “normal zone” of the personality 
abandoning all resistance, there results the “happy silliness” in which only the 
occasional impression of deliberate clowning tells of the original conflict and th: 
patient’s vague realization of the disintegration of his own self. 
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A SYMBOLIC ACTION DURING BEREAVEMENT 


BY ROBERT F. CREEGAN 
Cumberland University 


HE bereavement situation has an intrinsic interest for the psychologist of human 
T personality, because bereavement, in one form or another, intervenes as a 
decisive turning-point in every life history. Specific cases may also have a secondary 
interest, for, like any severe crisis, the trauma of bereavement may bring to light 
many unsuspected characteristics of a personality which operate in veiled form at 
other times, also, in the life history. 

This note presents a description and an analysis of a symbolic incident in the 
conduct of an adolescent male American under conditions of bereavement. This 
case, which I shall call “Our Little Joke,” for reasons which will soon become clear, 
should help us understand the psychodynamics of the typical bereavement situation, 
although the case is unusual in certain respects. Its bizarre nature merely serves to 
exaggerate some very typical modes of response, but the study is also designed 
to explain some of the unique aspects of the personality involved. 

The preliminary facts came to my attention in connection with my duties as a 
college instructor in philosophy. A certain young man exposited “Our Little 
Joke” in a term paper in aesthetics, which was supposed to be an essay concerning 
the category of the ugly. I will not embellish his story with the affective language 
of that colorful sophomore production. It concerned the death of an old dog (a 
decrepit terrier bitch) at the hands of its young master. 

The first attempt at the avowedly “mercy killing” failed, because the high-school 
youth was inefficient in concocting potassium cyanide in the school laboratory 
and administered an ineffective dose. A few evenings later, as the youth sat in 
the poor and unattractive “den” of his home, observing the old dog’s painful 
breathing, a compulsive idea that it must die at first annoyed and then over 
whelmed him. In a highly emotional state, he devised a noose, and hung the 
animal from his own hands out of an open window. After half a minute, he 
dropped his struggling burden, and seizing a kitchen knife, administered the 

up de grace with that instrument. This incident was called “Our Little Joke” 

exiled Scotchman, a chronic alcoholic, who, as janitor of the apartment, 
found the mangled body and inferred the circumstances. The janitor’s term, 
Our Little Joke,” was most consoling to the youth, removing the state of anxiety 
which had followed the action. 

Both the story itself and the fact that it was told in a college term paper made 
some action on my part, as an instructor, necessary. I could not forget this sordid 
trifle, this “Little Joke,” as I suspected that it was autobiographical and of clinical 
significance. I requested the youth to come to my office for an interview. A 
brilliant young man, much concerned with the ills of humanity, he had on more 
than one occasion in college life displayed aggressive tendencies of the sort that 
play such a large part in the Nazi-Fascist youth movements. But I found that 
his world panacea was quite as original a concoction as had been the potassium 
cyanide of the youth in his exposition. The first interview confirmed the convic 
tion that the exposition was autobiographical. Subseavent interviews revealed 
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the full circumstances. “Our Little Joke” happened a few days after the deat 
of the youth’s mother, when he was 17 years old. Her heart attack concluded a 


political argument with the son. Just before the attack, sl 
“You are right, I have always known that you were rig 


ie had said, as 
begging for peace: ht 
Her death made him a complete orphan, as his father had died in an airplane 
crash years before. At the time of her death he admitted no grief or remor 
but continued his scholastic and social activities as though nothing had happened 
The affective language of the youth’s confession indicated that the events 
recorded in the paper were not simply historical. He was still deeply “involved,’ 
and the paper, itself an attempted catharsis, an attempted escape from “ego 


involvement,” was also a means towards further relief. Far from evading the 


interviews, the youth welcomed them, and his deliberate resistance against making 


full confession were merely formal and very brief in duration. He sought 


belated escape from grief and shock by such display. 
restraint, is typical of the bereavement situation, but the youth’s initial reticence 


Exhibition of grief, wit! 


followed a few years later by the exhibitions noted here, is, of course, atypical 


“Our Little Joke,” as a deed, rather than as a story, was also typically motivate: 


in a number of respects. The deed was an aggression. We have noted that 
particular aggre 


aggression is a typical mode of response for our subject, but that 5 
sion was in a situation which often provokes aggressive responses even from 


generally mild personalities. On one occasion in the interviews the youth gloat 


ingly called his petty deed “my crime,” and that, he admitted, was his original 


it. “Our Little Joke,” the name offered by the exiled alcoholic, had 
But 


th 


name for 
been accepted with some relief as it made the aggression seem more trivial 
the old Scotch exile had, after all, appreciated the aggressive symbolism ot 


youth’s deed, and that is why he called it “ours.” The janitor was also bereai 
by circumstance, rather than by death, and he regarded the circumstance as unjust 
} 


lat 


The youth, often sympathetic in domestic relationships, did not feel that he 


deserved his mother’s passing-away during one of their rare disputes. Certair 


passages from the youth’s diary indicate rather clearly that the “joke” was a 
retaliatory symbol. “Nothing cares,’ he wrote, at about that time. Other « 
temporaneous entries in the diary praise Nietzsche's philosophy of “ruthlessness 
Nothing cares, therefore be ruthless; there is no cosmic justice, therefore aggress 
unjustly: This was the affective logic which motivated “Our Little Joke.” But t 
general attitude is rather typical, bereavement is often interpreted animistically as a 
cosmic injustice. 

Retaliation was one motive among many. 
than one level of affective meaning. The youth’s distasteful academic exhibitionism 
in the paper, his enjoyment of the interviews, and the “joke” itself, all had obvious 
masochistic aspects. The “joke” was petty and sordid, and yet was done at a 
crucial juncture in the life history, at a time that would necessarily be remembered 
Trivial in itself, memory of the deed would mean enduring shame, for the eg 
was, by that deed, irrevocably associated with the trivial and sordid. The youth’ 
attitude towards this is illustrated by an oft-repeated dream of his, which 
recorded in the diary, and which he says still recurs, although at increasing 
intervals. The dream is that his first offspring will be none other than a fema 
terrier, much to the consternation of ali concerned, and especially of the innocent 
prospective wife, who resembles the mother. The humor of the situation is not at 
all lost upon the youth, it partly compensates for his being haunted by a deed 
which he felt might so haunt him before he performed it. It was an attempt 
enduringly to injure himself, a self-inflicted punishment for his verbal aggressi 


The “joke” was symbolic on mot 


) 
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against the mother in the dispute which culminated in her heart attack and death. 
Rut remorse, during bereavement, is in itself typical. 
At the same time, in the death of the bitch, the death of another dearly beloved 
female was reenacted with “cathartic” effect, and it is also reenacted with 
sochistic concomitants in the occasional neurotic “heart attacks” which have 
bsequently been suffered by the youth. The “joke” expressed a “repetition 
npulsion,” and was thus a means of resolving a psychic trauma. 
nclusion it may be said that the above description and analysis tend to 
how that both the episode which we have called “Our Little Joke,” and our 
bject’s later references to that episode, veiled and otherwise, express certain 
hological “dynamisms” which, in their most general characteristics, are quite 
al of bereavement situations and of attempts to resolve “tensions” which are 
gendered in such situations. As our above discussion heavily underscored each 
typical “dynamism,” as soon as it was revealed, the list of “dynamisms” 
d not be repeated here. Much that is atypical, and even bizarre, also appeared 
this particular case, but most of its unusual features can be accounted for 


uite easily in terms of certain traits in our subject’s personality. His rather high 


legree of insight, together with his very high affectivity, should be noted. These 


ould be understood in their reciprocal relations: He seems to have used his 

elf-knowledge, on more than one occasion, only as subservient to his symptoms, 

means of elaborating upon them. His was the poet’s, rather than the 

ntific psychologist’s, self-knowledge. These specific traits do not surprise us so 

ch when we reflect that, in this case, we have been dealing with a spoiled 

ily child of intelligent parents, whose home life after an early age was with a 

her emotional mother. “Our Little Joke” has become for him a prime symbol 

onflict between ideality and reality, as this conflict is expressed in various 

ases of personal and social living. Any clinical intervention as late as the time at 

h this case came to the writer’s attention could be expected at most only to 

p his tendency to dramatize within limits of legal sanity. And, after all, most 

personal life quests, consciously lived as such, are expressed in certain prime 
symbols which are, in no few cases, quite as irrational as “Our Little Joke.” 





THE BREAKING OF A HABIT BY SUGGESTION DURING 
SLEEP 


BY LAWRENCE LESHAN 
College of William and Mary 


OLL reports how De Sanctis tried to cause dreams in his nine-year-old son 

by whispering words in his ear after the boy was asleep.’ He reported 
indifferent success with no certain connections between the dreams and the 
stimulus words. Professor Thurstone, in a letter to the writer, mentions an 
experiment in which he attempted to teach the Morse telegraph code to soldiers 
by having a phonograph repeat it over and over again as they slept. However, 
the experiments had to be abandoned before any definite results appeared. 

While studying conditioning, the writer became interested in the idea of con 
ditioning during sieep and in the possibility that verbal suggestion given during 
sleep might be effective. It was decided to test this hypothesis with an experiment 
on the elimination of nail-biting in children by the use of negative suggestion given 
during sleep. The suggestion was to be given in the first person, to be: repeated 
each night for as many nights as seemed practicable, and was to try to implant 
the idea that the fingernails tasted bitter. The problem was to determine whether 
in this way the children could be led to stop biting their nails. 

The experiment was performed in a boys summer camp in upper New York 
State. All the children used in the experiment were from New York and New 
Jersey and were from upper middle-class homes. The first group was the experi- 
mental group, consisting of 20 boys who bit their nails. Their ages ranged from 
8 to 12 years, with a median age of 9 years 10 months. Two separate control 
groups were chosen from the same camp. Control group “A” consisted of 8 male 
nail-biters ranging in age from 8 to 10, with a median age of g years. Control 
group “B” consisted of 12 more male nail-biters ranging in age from 11 to 14 years, 
with a median age of 12 years. 

While it might seem that 4o nail-biters in a group of 135 children (the number 
at the camp at which the experiment was done) is an abnormally large percentage, 
this is not so. Wechsler observed over 3000 school children and found out that 
the percentage of nail-biters rises from the age of 8 when it is 35.7, to the age of 
14, when it is 42.2 Thus the number of nail-biters found in the camp is about 
what would be expected. 

For presenting the suggestion, a portable electric phonograph was used with a 
record made especially for the experiment. The record was made by the experi- 
menter, but the voice was unrecognizable, although easily understandable, over 
the phonograph. The record contained 50 repetitions of the sentence, “My finger 
nails taste terribly bitter,” given in a normal speaking voice. Each subject heard 
the record 6 times a night. As the suggestion continued 54 nights in succession, 
each subject heard the sentence 16,200 times during the course of the experiment. 

As a rule, the children fell asleep, as measured by a failure to respond to ques- 
tions of their counselors, from 20 minutes to a half hour after the lights were turned 


1 Moll, A. Hypnotism. New York: Scribner's, 1913, p. 178. 
2 Wechsler, D. The incidence and significance of fingernail biting in children 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1931, 18, 201-209 
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The records were played beginning approximately two and one-half hours 

y fell asleep. Before the apparatus was set up, the children were tested 
leep by being asked “Is anyone awake?” in a slightly louder voice than the 
graph produced. If a child was awake the suggestion was delayed until he 
asleep. If, during the course of the suggestion, a child seemed restless, the 

e of the suggestion was gradually lowered and turned off until he seemed to 

iiet and then the phonograph was put on and gradually turned to its former 

The fact that there was an experiment in progress was not known by any 
the children. 
heckings of the subjects and controls were made approximately every two 
eks. These checkups consisted of examining the fingernails of the boys to see 

y had been recently bitten. Since all the children who were selected for the 
xperiment kept their nails bitten down to the quick, it was easy to determine 
when a child had stopped biting his nails by examining his fingertips. If the nails 
were no longer down to the quick, and if the skin immediately in front of the 
nails had assumed a healthy texture and was not the coarse wrinkled skin of the 
habitual biter, the subject was assumed to have stopped biting his nails. The 
checkups took place during a routine medical examination so there was no suspicion 
aroused. 

During waking hours no particular effort was made to break the habit of nail 
biting and, if any casual therapy was tried by the counselors, it was the same for 
both the control and the experimental groups. 

On July 5 the suggestion was first given. No change was observable until the 
August 7 checkup, when it was observed that one of the subjects had stopped biting 
his nails. On August 15 the use of the phonograph had to be discontinued due to 
trouble with the machine, and thereafter the suggestion was given directly by the 
experimenter. Although the direct suggestion was clearer it was given at approxi- 
mately the same pitch, intensity, and speed as the records gave and repeated the 
same number of times each night. 

On the August 20 checkup it was observed that two more of the subjects in the 
experimental group, making three in all, had stopped biting their nails. No change 
was observed in the controls. 

On August 28 the last suggestion series was given and on August 29 the final 
checkup was made. At this time it was found that five more subjects, making a 
total of eight, had stopped their nail-biting, while there was no change among the 
controls. The results are shown in Table r. 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OF SUGGESTION DURING SLEEP ON THE Hasits oF Nart-Biters 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Natt-Birers aT 


Natt-Brrers NuMBER OF | Nat-Brrers at | 
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Since no questions were asked the boys concerning their dream experiences, it 
is impossible to say whether or not this sleep suggestion had any effect in stimu 
lating dreams that played a part in the process of habit breaking. 

This experiment, although somewhat laborious, shows it is possible to give 
suggestion during sleep. The results, although based on the performance of only 
eight successful cases, indicate the possible positive therapeutic use of suggestion 
during sleep. 
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BECOMING A Kwoma: TEACHING AND LEARNING IN A New Guinea Trise. By 
John W. W. Whiting. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xix--226. 
$2.75. 

Dr. Whiting’s volume is a welcome addition to the excellent ethnological litera- 
ture on New Guinea. From the earliest days of Keyser’s monograph on the Kai 
down to this latest volume, descriptions of tribal life on this great island and its 
surrounding archipelagoes have been of a high order, and this fact makes the 
more exciting each fresh addition to our knowledge. 

Dr. Whiting’s tribe live on Ambunti Mountain farther up the Sepik River 
than any that have previously been described. They are the tiny negroid hill 
people of New Guinea, the so-called Papuans. Though they live on the broad 
Sepik they are not water-people; only one man in the tribe has a canoe and 
men do not demean themselves by fishing though women may do so. Men 
hunt the scarce game and both men and women cultivate the gardens precariously 
clinging to the precipitous slopes. Their social organization and age grading 
are the delight of an anthropologist: patrilineal lineages, sibs and sub-tribes all 
clearly defined and distinguished from one another with definitely allocated privi- 
leges and responsibilities, and an upward progression through the life cycle marked 
by initiations and graduations into definite age statuses. This age-grading has 
revamped even the dual initiatory Making of Man cult that is so prominent in 
the area; they have the two “sides,” which among the neighboring Iatmul are 
life-long rivals and opponents, but the Kwoma make first initiation the joining of 
one “side,” and the next step upward the joining of the other. Other tribes 
looking at Kwoma custom would be as confused as we would be, for instance, if 
Nebraska required that if at age 21 first registration for a presidential election 
was “Democrat,” second registration, four years later, had therefore to be 
“Republican.” But the Kwoma effectually prevent schism along the lines of 
two permanent rival organizations. 

Becoming a Kwoma is only incidentally, however, an account of an interesting 
culture. It is written as a tribal case history to illustrate the theories of learning 
set forth in Miller and Dollard’s Social Learning and Imitation. It is a study in 
transmission of cuiture, and it describes the Kwoma life cycle from birth to adult 
hood showing the role of reward and punishment in the process of socialization. 
The object is to show that culture is transmitted by means of a learning proces: 
occurring in the presence of cues supplied by man or nature, in which “motiva 
tion is provided by punishments, scoldings, threats, warnings and incitings”; it is 
rewarded when the proper response is made. The conclusion reached is that 
the study has illustrated the process of culture transmission in all societies but 
that future work is needed to determine whether variant mechanisms occur in 
other societies. 

The novelty in Dr. Whiting’s volume as compared with other anthropological 

is that he seeks a universal formula for transmission of culture. It is 


only incidental to his main purpose that he is describing the head-hunting, 
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sorcery-threatened Kwoma who is initiated into the sacred mysteries by 

told that the whole thing is a lioax and whose virtue consists in fighting 
comers for his rights. It only happened to be the culture that he went to 

his purposes that unique end-result in his tribe, a Kwoma—who is not a Jatmul 
not a Kai, not an Arapesh—is of interest only because he shows that imitation 
and teaching are the two most important mechanisms by which culture is tran 
mitted. It is possible that the social sciences need to have this kind of documenta 
tion just as psychology once documented “consciousness” before it interested itse\{ 
in what kinds of consistency there are in the make-up of different individual 
and what kinds of experience are relevant in producing these personalities. F 
psychologists would urge, however, that it would be a step forward for them to ¢g 
back to documenting “consciousness” and I have at least an equal doubt about 
anthropologists’ taking an analogous step. 

An anthropological field trip to an unbroken culture is always a great investment 
of money and effort and to justify itself it must attempt more than to illustrate 
again a universal formula which can be illustrated quite as well from our own 
culture—or from any culture. One such possible justification is that it may docu 
ment the nexus between particular kinds of disciplines and particular kinds of 
aggression, or between a child’s rejection by a parent at a certain age and a lifelong 
insecurity. In the case of the Kwoma it might document, for instance, the reciprocal 
relation between never holding on to a child when you strike him—and he is quite 
often struck—and the adult Kwoma’s unparalyzed counterattack on an environment 
of people whe “beat, insult, scold, punish, sorcerize and even threaten to kill him.” 
Or it might investigate their aggressions in relation to an extremely privileged 
babyhood in which the mother is freed from household labors to sit with the child 
as her sole charge for a couple of years and who then implacably withdraws with 
what the children observed certainly interpreted as rejection. Strikingly enoug! 
the sanction constantly used in Kwoma rearing is “Don’t be a baby,” “Be a man’ 
though babyhood is the golden age when all things were perfect. The sanction 
they use is hardly a well-selected “reward” in terms of Kwoma experience, but such 
matters are not relevant to the kind of universalized theory of socialization that 
forms the subject of this volume, and so they appear only incidentally. 

Dr. Whiting has asked too little of his material. If in-the future he adds to his 
universal question particular questions about the specific experiences in Kwoma life 
which foster these aggressive, ghost-fearing, hoax-perpetrating Kwoma adults he 
will make a more important contribution to our understanding of teaching and 
learning. It is the old scientific paradox: that the most detailed investigation of 
specific interrelations is the only route to the laws we stand in need of. 

RutH Benepict 

Columbia University. 


Science aND Sanity. An IntRopuction to Non-ArisTOTELIAN SysTEMS AND 
Genera Semantics. By Alfred Korzybski. (2nd ed.) International Non 
Aristotelian Library Publishing Company. Distributed through Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. 1941. Pp. Ixxi+798. 

The text of the 1933 edition has been reprinted; the supplementary material 
consists of a 69-page introduction to the second edition and an added bibliography 
The argument of the book is that many of our personal and social ills arise 
through the use of the Aristotelian principle of identity, leading to the confusion 
of the label with the thing labeled, and to two-valued “either-or” orientations 
Sanity can be achieved through developing a “consciousness of abstraction,” that is, 
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) awareness that whatever we say about something is always a partial formulation 
of a few characteristics abstracted from the total event. We will not get as excited 
in arguments with our fellows if we realize that each one may abstract in his own 
way. A mechanical model, the “structural differential,” serves as a reminder that 
abstraction follows a definite order. An ordinary recognized object, like a pencil 
or a piece of paper, represents our nervous system’s abstraction from an event with 
infinite characteristics, immersed in the four-dimensional universe. While the 
abstracted object has finite characteristics, it is apprehended incompletely, and at a 
pre-verbal and un-speakable level. The abstraction of objects from events goes on 
in animal nervous systems as well as in human nervous systems. Words enter 
when labels (names) are assigned to objects. The label is not the object, and the 
characteristics of the name (assigned by definition) never describe completely the 
characteristics of the object. The experiencing person, conscious of abstracting, 
says to himself, “This is not this,” “This is not all.” Further stages of abstraction 
lead from description to inference, and so on, man’s capacity to say further things 
about his own abstractions being limitless. The sanity-producing values of con 
sciousness of abstraction are said to lie in the correspondence between the structural 
order of abstraction and the order of events in the nervous system. Objects, the first 
ibstractions from events, are first registered in the lower centers of the nervous 
ystem (for convenience called “thalamic”); the cortex is responsible for verbal 
bstractions. In mental illness, the evaluative order is reversed, and the products 

the verbal system (e.g., delusions) are over-valued. 

In the new introduction the general position is reasserted and some advances 
ndicated. While the approach is said to be “experimental,” one is always referred 
elsewhere for the extensional evidence, so there is insufficient basis within the book 
on which to evaluate the claims of the method in psychotherapy, in the treatment of 

eech disorders (through “neuro-semantic relaxation”), in the accomplishment of 

coveted thalamo-cortical integration.” Any claim which the system may have 
as a scientific contribution remains without basis until valid evidence replaces 
hearsay. 

The new section of chief interest to students of language and meaning 
oncerned with ae definition (pp. xxxii-xxxvii). To believe too much in a 

under 
verbalism is to evaluate by over-definition. Intensional definitions, through over- 
limiting the terms, fall on the side of over-definition. To evaluate without enough 
facts is to commit the error of under-definition; extensional definition must always 
incomplete and hence fall on the side of under-definition. It follows that most 
generalizations must be both over-defined and under-defined, depending upon 
whether our attitude is intensional or extensional. 

A contemporary flavor is added through sections on the Maginot line mentality, 
wars of and on nerves, Hitler and the psychclogical factors in his life. There is a 
hnal appeal to governments to use specialists to “conserve and prevent the abuse 
of human nervous systems.” 

A table (pp. xx-xxii) gives in parallel columns 52 contrasts between Aristotelian 
and non-Aristotelian orientations, reinforcing the implied claim that all that is 


up 


o-date and beneficial in science and therapy is non-Aristotelian. Like the book 


itself, the table includes distinctions of importance, others which are of doubtful 
ilidity, others which are primarily polemical (¢.g., Aristotelianism is antiquated, 
non-Aristotelianism modern). 


Ernest R. Hircarp. 


Stanford University. 
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Tue Soctat Lire or A Mopern Community. YANKEE City Series. VoLtume On: 
By W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941 
Pp. 460. 

Essentially an empirical study of the differential class structure, rank, compo 
sition, and activities of the 17,000 members of a modern New England community 
this volume is the first in a series of six which, when complete, will comprise a 
work of truly monumental proportions. 

These results of ten years of coordinated, intensive research by Dr. Warner and 
a research staff varying in number from four to fifteen, studying a well-integrated 
community with the techniques of the social anthropologist, must be of interest 
to all social scientists. Especially interested will be those who have wondered why 
it is we know so much about the Zuni, Samoans, Arapesh, etc., and so preciot 
little about our own culture. 

This first volume contains a few preliminary chapters on conceptual framework, 
field techniques, and a general orientation to the community along with a summary 
of the findings. Predominantly, it is concerned with the way in which the mem. 
bers of “Yankee City” have been divided into superior and inferior classes. Thus 
most of the chapters are “class-angled,” if not by title then by content, and one 
may get an over-all notion of the book if one thinks of the exposition as hinging 
around painstakingly gathered empirical and quantitative data on such fopics as 
the following: class and the social structure; biological and ethnic composition of 
the six classes; occupations of the six classes; how and for what the six classes 
spend their money; what classes get what houses in what areas; class membership 
in cliques and associations; political structure in a class system; arrests and crime 
among the several classes; and reading and symbolic behavior of the six classes 
Plainly a “class conscious” volume—and were the phrase “social class” not become 
as odious as certain words pertaining to another subject-matter from which the veil 
is gradually lifting, it would probably have appeared on the title page. 

The empirical discovery of the existence of six stratified social classes (described 
in a brief chapter on “How the several classes were discovered”) is referred to as 
“probably the most important and interesting aspect of the entire research.” Criteria 
of social status in Yankee City are several, and no simple economic determinism 
obtains as it seemed to in the Lynds’ studies of “Middletown.” In Yankee City, 
“While occupation and wealth could and did contribute greatly to the rank-status 
of an individual, they were but two of many factors which decided a man’s ranking 
in the whole community” (p. 82). Top rank in the community is ceded to “old 
families” with a genealogy marked by three or more generations of participation 
in upper-class behavior; though mere long residence did not by itself establish a 
family at the apex of the class system. The complete picture of the class structure 
which emerged from an accumulation of data gathered mostly by interviews (the 
fundamental technique and primary source of raw material in the study) is one 
of a community which obliquely makes judgments of rank or worth on six levels, 
ranging from an “upper-upper” to a “lower-lower” class—the labeling being simply 
a division of each of the traditional three classes into an upper and a lower grade 
The final evaluation of the social status of each individual was determined by the 
judgments of his fellow citizens who, given or possessing information on a man’s 
“education, occupation, wealth, income, family, intimate friends, clubs and fraterni- 
ties as well as manners, speech and general outward behavior,” could fairly exactly 
place him in the class hierarchy. If only an individual’s social participation in 
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family, clique, and association were known, he could be rank-ordered accurately 
enough by informants who “knew” the community, since members of one family 
n the vast majority of cases were found to belong to the same class, and cliques 
nd associations found to be characterized by a well-defined class range. 

The social characteristics of the people of the two upper, two middle, and two 
lower classes are summarized in the final three chapters of the book—with no 
suggestion that “the last should be first,” for this is an empirical study (though i 


seems that the upper classes bid for salvation and bury their dead in places se 


apart from those used by the lower classes). 


It is a pleasure to note that the book whose pages are spotted with charts, tables 
percentages, and “statistically significant differences” is not tediously factual 
largely because of a 75-page chapter called “Profiles from Yankee City.” With a 
series of “composite” sketches, the salient characteristics of typical individuals, 
families, cliques, and associations are described in interaction in the context of the 
ommunity. Quite the best reading chapter of the book, it is done with a 
T'chehovian touch and is worth contrasting in tone with Thackeray's The Book of 
Snobs, which the reviewer recommends to all who want a satirical analysis of 
class in preference to a statistical analysis. 

While the “Profiles” chapter makes good reading, its inadequacy for one of its 

irposes, “to show how it feels to live in the class system,” points to the chief lack 
in this volume. For, with so much empirical data on the existence of stratified 
classes, there is a dearth of material on the individual’s reactions to his station in 
the class structure. The authors have explicitly stated the limits of their concern 
with the individual: an investigation of his social participation in his particular 
part of society. But this leaves still undone a major problem in social psychology: 
granting that there are social classes in our society, how do individuals feel about 
their positions in the social hierarchy? To what extent is everyday behavior 


motivated by “upward strivings of the ego”? How do the 85 per cent of the 
population of Yankee City in the three lowest strata react to barriers to vertical 
mobility, to frustrated ambitions? What conflicts does an “open class” ideology 
provoke in a culture in which there are vertical inequalities of opportunity? The 
authors tell us of cognitive awareness of a social hierarchy but of affective reactions 
to inferior and inferior rank, of the individual’s reactions to invidious comparisons 
they say almost nothing in this volume. It is hoped that Dr. Warner will expand 
his frame of reference to include the person gua person in a subsequent volume, 
since in the chapter on “Field techniques used and materials gathered” it is stated 
that data on the personality level (case histories, autobiographies, psychoanalyti 
nterviews) were obtained. 
One extraordinary thing will be noted in this monumental research (no one will 
ble about the use of the adjective “monumental” who reads about “nearly 
social personality cards’—one for each individual in the community upon 
was entered the relevant data which placed each individual in the social 
1): to one familiar with Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class, almost no 
finding will come as a surprise. Although this volume makes no attempt to relate 
its material to sociological analyses of social class, the restraint of the authors in 
ippressing the phrase “As Veblen said” before many a conclusion is beyond the 
n of this reviewer. 
JoHN ARSENIAN. 
Harvard University. 
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INTELLIGENCE, Power AND Personaity. By George Crile. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1941. 


Dr. Crile has in previous publications shown a flair for physiological theorizing 
on a grand scale. The present volume continues this tendency. The formulations 
offered are practically breath-taking in their magnitude, and if this tends to set off 
a counter-reaction of skepticism, the reader will still find himself stimulated to 
thought in unaccustomed patterns—an exercise needed by psychologists no less than 
physiologists. 

The major thesis of the book is that “intelligence, power and personality are 
dependent on the absolute and relative size of the brain, the thyroid gland, the 
heart and blood volume, the celiac ganglia and plexuses, and the adrenal-sym 
pathetic system” (p. 275). Actually, relative rather than absolute size is stressed 
throughout. The method employed is the comparison of animal species rather 
than individuals, hence the terms “intelligence, power and personality” are not 
used in the common psychological connotation. 

The author asserts that “outburst energy” is related to dominance of the adrenal 
celiac system (cats, rodents), whereas endurance energy (wolf, deer) is character 
ized by relatively larger thyroids. (His statistical evidence is by no means 
convincing, but the theory sounds plausible.) 

Crile attempts to develop a “power formula” which divides body weight by the 
sum of brain, thyroid, and adrenal weights. Neither the logical nor the statistical 
justification for the formula is ever adequately stated. This, indeed, is true of 
most of the book. It tries to be both technical and popular, and fails to be either. 
It abounds in misleading generalizations. For example, regarding the elephant, 
“larger adrenal glands than thyroid gland is the pattern of the leaf and the grass 
eaters the world over” (p. 110); and later, “the adrenal glands are larger than the 
thyroid gland in virtually all the wild land animals, including the ape” (p. 269 
If the latter is true, what is the meaning of the former statement? 

A deplorable lack of statistical sophistication is found in this, as in so many 
medical publications. On page 86 Crile cites the enlargement of the heart (1614 gr.) 
of one zoo lion, as compared with one wild lion (860 gr.), relative to the “effect 
of the frustrations and irritations on the heart muscle in civilized man in his auto 
captivity.” A check of his appendix shows that he picked the largest zoo heart 
and the smallest jungle heart—hardly a fair procedure. The same reliance upon 
single cases, even when averages on a number of specimens could easily have been 
computed, is seen everywhere. 

On the psychological level, a regrettable naiveté is often manifest. Of t 
unusually intelligent child he writes, “In these brilliant personalities excessive brain 
activity may finally reach the physical state of a breakdown. In certain instances 
an early senescence occurs from which there is no recovery” (p. 260). Of sex 
differences: “Over the protoplasmic bridge (heredity) there came to the female 
the care of the baby, as is seen universally in the play of little girls with their 
dolls . . . to the male the struggle of tribal man with his fellow man, as expressed 
in boys fighting with each other . . .” (p. 227). He endorses the recapitulation 
theory of child behavior. His use of the term “mutation” to refer to peptic ulcer, 
neurocirculatory asthenia, essential hypertension, etc., will confuse, perplex, or annoy 
most readers. 

Most psychologists will feel irritated by his unhappy ventures into the field of 
inter-individual comparisons, especially in the human species. Yet there is a lot 
of sound physiology and occasionally fascinating (to me) insights into species 
relationships. The difficulty is in separating the wheat from the chaff. 
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One final word of praise for Dr. Crile relates to his social philosophy. Unlike 
so many physiologists and <volutionists, he is not taken in by the “inevitability of 
-ompetition” fallacy. He asserts that “The present-day development of science and 
‘avention . . + has allowed solitary man to be succeeded by collective man. The 
action patterns laid down in the brain of children today by parents, teachers 
and preachers are of truth and honesty, unselfishness, industry, fairness and 
generosity . . . what better equipment could man have for survival than coopera- 

n?” (pp. 231-32). And I heartily concur in his conclusion, “When civilized 
man realizes that his dominance has been gained through the evolution of the 
brain-thyroid formula, which superseded the brain-adrenal formula of his wild 
ancestors, he may, through training and education, lessen the exercise of the 
emotions by raising the exercise of reason, thereby protecting the survival value of 
the organs that endow him with intelligence, power and personality” (p. 280). 

Ross STAGNER. 

Dartmouth College. 


PuysioLocicaL Psycunotocy. By S. R. Hathaway. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1942. Pp. xxi-335. 


Here is a book with the stated purpose of providing an orientation in the field of 
physiological psychology which deals almost exclusively with the problem of the 
neural basis of behavior and consciousness. The general systematic treatment of 
the material proceeds with reference to the point of view that: “More and more 
we are being forced to look to the central nervous system in attempts to explain 
the observable facts of behavior. Whatever the processes of the sense organs may 
be, data delivered from them to the brain are nervous impulses that are essentially 
alike wherever found throughout the nervous system. Although certain phe- 
nomena such as after-images, color blindness, limens, selective sensitivity and the 
like relate more directly to sense organ structure and function, the more general 
problems of the consciously functioning organism are referable in the greater part 

central nervous activity. It is a common error for those who are investigating 
the special phenomena of sensation to fail to recognize this fact and to waste 
experimental time and effort attempting to relate centrally determined attributes 
to peripheral mechanisms.” 

The book may be said to be composed of two main sections. The first section, 
divided into ten chapters, deals with the response arc and its parts, the microscopic 
nd macroscopic anatomy of the nervous system, neurone conduction, the anatomy 
and general functions of the cerebral cortex, thalamus, subthalamic levels of the 
rain, spinal cord and peripheral nervous system, and the control and functions of 
ertain aspects of the endocrine system. The second section of the book, divided 
nto five chapters, considers the neural facts related to emotions, speech, intelli 
gence, consciousness and sleep, and motivation. Clinical observations and points 
view dominate the presentation, and methodological implications of these 
rvations are almost completely lacking. Anatomical explanations and descrip 
uons, in general, stand out above the statement of possible functional relationships 
f significance in the treatment of different problems. There is a minimum of 
reference to the quantitative approach to many general psychological topics. The 
ook is illustrated by forty-four figures and diagrams, many of which are obviously 


‘ 


redrawn from sources beside the author’s own work, although the original sources 
information on which the diagrams are based are not always indicated. Refer 


to experimental and theoretical sources of information are not given, for the 
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author states that it has been his object to overcome dull and pedantic presentation 
that accompanies extensive documentation. Points of view regarding highly con 
troversial questions are derived primarily from the ideas of those whom the author 
considers specialists in a particular field. A selected bibliography of thirty-four 
titles is appended. 

In this book, Professor Hathaway has brought together a considerable amount of 
information concerning the nervous system that will be of value to many psycholo- 
gists, to whom this material is not easily available. Some parts of the book, and 
especially the last five chapters, will be of value as reference in some general courses 
in psychology. The limited point of view of the book, the organization of the 
material in the first section from a neurological rather than a psychological point 
of view, and certain logical and terminological difficulties will definitely limit its 
applicability as a general text in physiological psychology. The many positive 
contributions of the book in directing attention to the need of understanding the 
neural facts related to different psychological problems will cause it to be welcomed 
by those experienced in the field of physiological psychology. 

K. U. Smita 


University of Rochester. 


A History oF Mepicat PsycHotocy. By Gregory Zilboorg, in collaboration with 
George W. Henry. New York: Norton, 1941. Pp. 606. 


By “medical psychology” Dr. Zilboorg means approximately what today is called 
psychiatry. But the word psychiatry would be inappropriate in the title of his 
book. For one thing, the word itself is relatively new, and in this book the events 
leading to current conceptions of mental illness are traced from the most ancient 
sources obtainable. Besides, the term psychiatry now derotes a specialty in medi 
cine; hence its meaning is not inclusive enough for the subject-matter of a book 
that treats of “the whole field of abnormal psychology and the contingent mass 
of practical and theoretical problems” (p. 13). 

By “history” the author does not mean a purely objective record. To write with 
detachment, to achieve a thoroughly impersonal, factual account, is far from 
Dr. Zilboorg’s purpose. Detachment he considers not only undesirable, but almost 
certainly unattainable. A severely objective record would, in his opinion, miss the 
main point of a story which is essentially an account of complexly motivated 
human striving to understand human weakness and failure. And the detachment 
which the narrator might seem even to himself to achieve might all too easily be 
a disguise for his own anxieties and resistances. It is one of the points stressed 
repeatedly throughout the book that anxiety strongly determines both the attitudes 
and the explanations that menal disorder arouses in its observers. It is not surpris 
ing therefore that the author does not conceal his personal convictions. His account 
is written neither without feeling, nor without bias. 

In its basic conception the book is simple in the extreme. The general treatment 
is that of straightforward narrative which in the main sets forth events in their 
chronological sequence. In the background, but consistently utilized, is a definite 
standard of value by which the various conceptions of abnormality are implicitly 
or explicitly judged. This standard is set by the writings and practices of Freud. 
To Dr. Zilboorg, Freud’s teachings represent the point at which medical psychology 
first attained a fully mature understanding of human nature. 

The content of the book is as rich and varied as its basic plan is simple. The 
author is sensitively aware of the complexities of his subject-matter. Certainly the 
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book is not one of simple rules and facile judgments. The history of medical 


psychology, Dr. Zilboorg insists, must consider for each stage of development the 


whole cultural complex of the day—the religion, the jurisprudence, the social and 
economic organization—in brief everything that gave that period its characteristic 
attitudes toward abnormality. It is one of the distinguishing features of the book 
that cultural and social influences are regularly emphasized. 

Yet the book is for the most part about individuals. The achievements of indi 
viduals form the substance of the narrative. At least as evident as the emphasis on 
social and cultural movements is the author’s persistent interest in individuals as 
such. An excellent illustration is his treatment of the men and women who made 
the history he reports. Instead of limiting himself to a cautious record of their 
objective achievements, he freely introduces his interpretations of their motives and 
personalities. The same interest appears, perhaps even more significantly, in his 
belief that it is impossible to understand mental abnormalities apart from the 
individuals in whom they occur. He notes with approval every step made by 
clinical practice toward observing and understanding the individual patient. 

The main thesis of the book, in so far as it has a main thesis, is that medical 
psychology finds the clue to its problem in the recognition of mental illness both 
as mental and as illness. To recognize mental disturbances as illness is to free 
them from the demonological conception and its attendant horrors. To recognize 
them as mental is to become convinced “that psychological, that is, biological 
forces—not physical, mechanical, or metaphysical spiritualistic torces might produce 
a mental disease . . . that mental disease may be considered mental without being 
related to theological dogma or metaphysical principles of freedom of the will 
that the human mind, despite the obscurity of its origin and the impossibility of 
observing it directly, may be studied and treated with nonphysical or nonchemical 
means which are at the same time not means of exorcism, fire, absorption in the 
unknown, or ceremonial mysticism” (p. 294). 

Dr. Henry has contributed two chapters which form something of an appendix. 
One of them discusses organic mental diseases, the other mental hospitals. These 
chapters are more objective—z.e., less pervaded by interpretation—than those written 
by Dr. Zilboorg. But it is Dr. Zilboorg who gives the book its tone. To him 
history is interesting not only as a record of events, but also, and perhaps chiefly, 
as a basis for personal reflection. And his reflections, those of a perceptive and 
widely experienced student of human life, make the book a human document as 
well as a historical record. 

Epona HEtpBreper. 


Wellesley College. 


PsycHotocy Appiiep to Lire anp Work. By Harry Walker Hepner. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1941. Pp. viit771. 


Because of its title and subject-matter this book is not concerned with a systematic 
presentation of psychological concepts per se. Although written for the layman, it 
has much to offer to college students, particularly those in courses designed to 
prepare a person for business and for personnel work. In a sense the title is 
misleading, for the general tone of the book is set by the expectations and needs of 
management and employees in business and industrial concerns; to that extent it 
has limited value for students preparing for such professions as medicine, nursing, 
law, or social service where knowledge and application of the psychology of inter- 
personal relationships is most important. Such areas as library service, agriculture, 
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public health, and summer camping where psychologists are rapidly establishing 
themselves are untouched in this treatise, while the field of family relationships 
which is essentially part of “life and work” is dealt with only by implication. The 
application of psychology to the solution of personal problems is almost completely 
neglected. 

The writer of a text of this nature who has had a rich and meaningful back 
ground of actual experience, as this author has had, possesses an initial advantage 
over his more academically minded colleagues who might dare to produce a book 
in this field but who cannot divorce themselves from the expression of professional 
jargon, so-called fundamental concepts, psychological laws, and the like. In this 
volume ideas are expressed clearly and simply; they are systematically arranged and 
well documented in the approved professional manner. A particularly gratifying 
feature is the constant use of practical examples to illustrate pointedly the author's 
views. The text is interestingly punctuated with pictorial illustrations and with 
even more valuable reproductions of analysis charts, the content of interviews, 
together with samples of rating forms and various kinds of schedules. Photographs 
of some leaders in applied psychology (including the author’s!!) are a novel device 
allegedly to encourage interest in their particular contributions, but one questions 
the arbitrary inclusion of some psychologists whose work is relatively but definitely 
insignificant in the field covered by the book and the omission of photographs of 
more important persons. Each chapter concludes with a stimulating list of projects 
which compels the interested reader to consider further the applications -of the 
preceding textual content. 

Approximately 150 pages are given to considering “Personality development and 
the adjustment concept.” This section is excellent for a lay reader or an under 
graduate student although it would seem that the author’s clinical experience cannot 
be matched with that gained in his industrial and business relationships. Hi 
simplicity of expression is respected but the classification of ailments is too neatly 
structured to give an accurate impression of the complexity and difficulties of 
diagnosis and treatment of personality disorders; however, there are some pen¢ 
trating observations on the possible reasons for behavior reflected in employer 
employee relations. The chapter on “Methods of treating the maladjusted” is 
meager and disappointing; it is difficult to understand why psychoanalysis was the 
only form of therapy singled out for extended review especially in a book of this 
nature. The chapter on “Developing your own personality” is likewise disappoint 
ing. It is mainly concerned with two oversimplified forms of behavior that 
clinically do not have the importance attached to them here—introversion and 
extroversion; along with this there is an emphasis upon how an introvert can be 
encouraged to become an extrovert with an obvious premium upon the social 
stimulus value of personality. An introvert who wishes to sell himself to the 
management is advised among other things to “visit a psychoanalyst and tak 
mental treatments.” A survey of pseudo-scientific methods of analyzing character 
vocational aptitudes, and personality is well done. It is comprehensive and should 
be valuable in removing, it is hoped, many misconceptions in the wishful thinking 
of untrained and uncritically minded observers, including psychologically naive 
employers. With the section “Hiring the worker” the author warms up to his 
specialty and the remaining 500 pages include such topics as job placement and 
promotion, personal efficiency in mental work, the worker’s efficiency, salesmanship, 
advertising appeals and devices, the supervision of employees, predictions in market- 
ing, the executive and his relations with the individual employee. A concluding 
chapter deals with some elementary but clearly stated facts related to the under 
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ng of psychological researches. The chapter on “Business cycles,” empha 
the role of psychological factors in the onset of economic depressions, and 
lowing chapter on “Our social evolution,” with its ambitious aim of showing 
asic pattern of social revolution so that we may try to predict some of the 
ves which may occur in the United States” and “to point out possible ways 


which individuals may contribute to the control or direction of these changes,” 


a logical but misplaced function sandwiched between two excellent chapters 
Predictions in marketing” and “Supervising employees.” 
ltogether, because of its directness, its simplicity, its concrete illustrations and 


iples, and its attractive presentation, this book is a worthwhile contribution in 

nited but increasingly important field of applied psychology. The author is a 

e salesman of a saleable product—thus he can be congratulated on two counts. 
P. S. pe Q. Casot. 


ADI 


Cambridge-Somerviile Youth Study. 


THe CiInicAL APPLICATION OF THE RorscHacH Test. By Ruth Bochner and 
Florence Halpern. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1942. Pp. x+216 


In the preface the authors state that their intention has been to give in brief and 

implified form an exposition of the Rorschach test. Perhaps this serves as the 
best summary of their book. The writing is clear and concise, the material is well 
yrganized and logically presented, and in general the main areas of controversy 
have been avoided. 

The first section of the book deals with the method of using the Rorschach test. 
Included in this section are the topics of test administration, scoring symbols, and 
methods of interpreting each symbol. Under the heading of test procedure, the 
authors outline briefly three stages of administration: performance proper, inquiry, 
and testing the limits. In the next chapter they discuss the scoring of responses. 
Each scoring symbol is defined and illustrated by several examples. The scoring 
system they present is a combination of scores drawn from the systems of several 
experts in the field, principally Beck and Klopfer. 

In the chapters on the meaning of the symbols, the authors state the various 
commonly accepted beliefs and possibilities for each score, stressing the importance 
of basing interpretations not on a single factor, but on the total gestalt. No 
statistical evidence is given as to the validity of the statements. The omission of 
the problem of validity of interpretation is both an asset and a disadvantage of the 
book; the reader is not confused and puzzled by a mass of inconclusive and con- 
tested evidence, yet he may make the mistake of accepting without question state- 
ments which, though held by many, are not yet proved facts. 

In relation to the interpretation of scores, there is a chapter on the characteristics 
of the cards and the types of responses they most frequently elicit. Particular 
attention is paid to the propensities of each card for eliciting whole, movement, 
color, and shading responses. 

Under the heading “Variants,” the authors discuss briefly the commonly used 
indicators of intelligence: whole responses, movement answers, general form level, 
originals, and percentage of animal responses. 

The second section of the book covers the relation of the Rorschach test to several 
general topics: normality, children, mental defect, neuroses, schizophrenia, and 
organic cases. For each heading, the authors discuss first the general character- 
istics of Rorschach records typical for these cases. Then they present two or three 
cases for illustration. This practice is one of the best features of the book. 
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Verbatim records are given including main responses, inquiry, and scoring. Fol. 
lowing each record the authors give a “blind” analysis of the case and also, for 
comparison, a short case history taken from other sources. Each analysis starts 
with a listing of the outstanding deviations in scores and content of the record. 
Then the interpretation is developed on the basis of these variations from the 
average; the authors carefully present their reasons for each statement. 

The book is not a manual of instruction for learning the Rorschach technique 
It is intended for those who, not intending to use the test themselves, want to 
know what the Rorschach test is, how it is used, and what results can be obtained 
from it. But even the experts in the Rorschach method will probably read the 
book with interest, especially the second section. 

M. Craire Myers 


Wellesley College. 


Poverty AND Progress. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. New York & London 
Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. xx +540. 


Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s second social survey of York, England, under the title 
Poverty and Progress is most interesting and appropriate reading for the psycholo 
gist as well as the sociologist. It is to be hoped that as a record of facts it will 
prove invaluable to those striving to reduce, and considering how to reduce, the 
number of people still compelled to live at least part of their lives in dangerous 
and deplorable poverty. 

About forty years ago, Mr. Rowntree published, under the title Poverty: a Stud) 
of Town Life, the results of a detailed inquiry made in 1899 into the social and 
economic conditions of wage-earning classes in York. This volume reports the 
results of a comparable survey carried out after an interval of thirty-seven years 
and based on a house-to-house investigation covering 16,362 families—practically 
every working-class family in York. 

The investigators working in Mr. Rowntree’s survey checked the number, age, 
sex, and occupation of every member of each household, the rent and condition of 
the house, and the number of rooms it contained. Information regarding the 
wages of 60 per cent of those covered by the inquiry was obtained from the wage 
books of employers. An estimate was made for the others. 

Equipped with the information thus gained, most of which is detailed in Part | 
of the book, Mr. Rowntree sets out to determine the proportion of the York 
population living in poverty. For the purpose of this inquiry the poverty line was 
drawn at the standard of living attainable by a farnily of man, wife, and three 
dependent children having an income of 43s. 6d. (1936 prices) after paying rent. 
He adjudged the family to be above or below this line on the basis of its income 
regardless of whether it was wisely or unwisely spent. From some points of view 
this standard is abysmally low and thus open to criticism. From others there is 
wisdom in adopting a criterion which surely no one can regard as high and in 
enforcing, by understatement, an argument for further progress. 

In Part II Mr. Rowntree sets out the facts he found with regard to housing, 
health, and education. Part III, which is one of the most interesting in the book, 
is concerned with leisure-time activities. At the end Mr. Rowntree adds a chapter 
giving a summary and conclusion, and a supplementary one, of special concern t 
statisticians, which shows to what extent the findings would have differed if they 
had been based on the sampling normally employed in social surveys instead of 
on an exhaustive house-to-house inquiry. 
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In his introduction Mr. Rowntree cites Andrew Lang to the effect that many use 
tatistics as a drunken man uses a lamp-post—for support rather than illumination. 
He adds a sentence emphasizing the efforts made by all those engaged on the 

tiry to be detached both in the gathering of facts and in their use. For the 


alth of information thus collected the book will require study and reading. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick. 
RCA Manufacturing Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EPCION, INsTINTO Y Razon. By Enrique Mouchet. Buenos Aires: Joaquin Gil, 
1941. Pp. 225. 


This book is an exposition of “psicologia vital” (vital psychology). In it the 
author takes up one by one the phenomena of perception, instinct, and reason, and 
attempts to show that they can be explained in terms of the fundamental principle 
of vital psychology, namely the “sentimiento vital” (the vital feeling, obtained 
through introspection, of our own individuality). Percepcidn, Instinto y Razén is 
divided into two main parts. In the first the author clarifies what he means by 
vital feeling. He then goes on to discuss the manner in which perception and 
normal behavior are dependent upon this basic principle of the feeling for life. 
In the second part, the problems of instinct and reason in human beings are con 
sidered in the light of the thesis of the vital psychologist. 

Chapter I elucidates the meaning of “sentimiento vital.” One element of this 
feeling of living which one receives upon introspection is due to somesthesia 
mediated through the nervous system, and another is dependent upon the distri 
bution of internal secretions by means of the blood stream. The manner in which 
the ideas of time, space, causality, and unity are primarily derived from the percep- 
tion of one’s own existence is explained in the second chapter. There Dr. Mouchet 
argues, for example, that, before we receive the notion of extension and depth by 
means of the sense data, we already possess a somesthetic feeling for volume. The 
sense data only enable us to perfect the notions previously derived from the 
sentimiento vital.” Again the starting-point is introspection for the derivation 
f our idea of material quality, since it is through the perception of ourselves as 
material beings that we become acquainted with the concept of matter. 

This leads to an explanation of how the “sentimiento vital” projects the funda- 
mental qualities of reality onto the sense data and thereby creates what Dr. Mouchet 
alls vitalized reality, and to a discussion of the nature of the adaptation of man 
to this external world. The final chapter of the first section deals with the situation 

which the fundamental processes of psychic life (the organization and perception 

the external world, and of the ego) are disturbed. The disintegration of the 
structure is due to the loss of the sense of the real, and this in turn is the result 

1 pathological disorder which disturbs the “sentimiento vital.” 

The second part of the book begins with a discussion of the nature and function 

instinct in animals and men, in which Dr. Mouchet makes it clear that for vital 
psychology the instincts form an inextricable structure with the intuitive and 


tional elements. They are not to be considered as separate elements in person- 


ty, but as the dynamic force behind the activities of the mind. This brings us 


) the topic of reason. Jt is to be distinguished from the instincts by its fallibility 
(the latter being infallible in the sense that they lead to a certain, prompt and 
uccessful behavior) and by its greater degree of plasticity. Furthermore, intelli 


rence is not the same in the two sexes, for rationality is characteristic of men while 
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intuition predominates among women, both elements being blended harmoniously 
in the normal individual. There is a short discussion of the relationship between 
intelligence and language and of the role of logic in rational thinking before we 
reach the final chapter, “Reason and instinct,” in which the author defends the 
thesis that there is no antagonism between the two. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression most North Americans would receive from 
reading Dr. Mouchet’s book would be of the difference in the psychological atmos 
phere in Argentina and the United States. While we have grown away from 
philosophy and have attempted to erect neat classifications which would clearly 
delimit the science of psychology, Argentinians such as Dr. Mouchet have continued 
to draw upon the wealth of insight to be found in classical writers like Kant and 
Bergson. They feel that the fundamental problems of psychology cannot be 
explained apart from a system which will integrate the facts; and they turn to 
philosophy to supply them with possible modes of organization. Furthermore 
their interest is primarily in the broader aspects of behavior, and they consequently 
tend to rely more heavily on clinical data than on laboratory facts in their attempts 
to elucidate the basic nature of personality and perception. 

B. SAMELSON 


Radcliffe College. 
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THE STRESS INTERVIEW 


BY G. L. FREEMAN anp G. E. MANSON 
Northwestern University 
E. T. KATZOFF 
Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
AND 
J. H. PATHMAN 


Institute for Juvenile Research 


I’ earlier studies of frustration by one of the writers (5; 6) a 


certain lack of correspondence was noted between behavior in 
actual stress situations and that observed under easy-going condi- 
tions of performance. Furthermore, there was little agreement 
between personality traits exhibited during stress and those “meas- 
ured” by questionnaires (7). German military psychologists appear 
to have reached similar conclusions (1); in an attempt to select 
officers who will possess the qualities of bold intelligent action in the 
face of confusion and stress, they have studied performance under 
a variety of lifelike situations calculated to produce such stress. The 
German methods of evaluating personality are so qualitative that 
it is impossible to assay their worth by standards acceptable to the 
quantitative tradition of American psychology. Nevertheless, the 
field-success of officers selected by these methods gives them a 
rough validity. 

On theoretical grounds, the procedure of eliciting in test situa- 
tions behavior characteristic of the individual’s performance on the 
job is to be commended. If paper-and-pencil tests and ratings based 
on casual encounters with an individual do not reveal how he may 
be expected to act in crucial situations, then methods of selecting 
men for positions of responsibility should be so patterned that can- 
didates will exhibit some indication of how they will perform 
under stress. 

The present report deals with the elements of such a stress inter- 
view and with its preliminary validation in connection with tests 
given to police officers." Its essentials are the exhibition of typical 

1 We are particularly indebted in this instance to Dr. E. DeLong, Chairman of the 
Evanston Civil Service Commission, and to Lieut. Kreml and Mr. Sheahe of the North- 


western Traffic Control Institute, and to Mr. Blaine Hoover and Capt. Leonard of ‘the 
Chicago Park Board. 
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behavior patterns through manipulation of the individual in 
bounded situations of stress and non-stress, together with ratings 
made by persons trained to base judgments on the observe: 
behaviors. This procedure is in sharp contrast with conventional 
methods of American personnel selection on four points. In the 
first place, it supplements the characteristically bland type of 
interviewing (3) with situations of stress; in the second place, it 
is used in bounded rather than unbounded behavior situations; 
in the third place, it substitutes trained observer-raters for semi- 
trained raters; in the fourth place, it segregates for comparative 
purposes behavior ratings made upon stress and non-stress situations. 


PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AS RELATED TO STRESS 


It should be stated that we are interested in assaying the per- 
sonality structure in terms of reactions made under conditions 
which are relatively favorable (non-stress) and unfavorable (stress) 
to the individual. This approach has its theoretical justification in 
the construct that total behavior is homeostatic-regulatory (4; 5). 
Just as more limited organic systems (such as circulation of blood) 
reacts to a disturbing condition (such as decreased oxygen) in a way 
that will bring about a restoration of a preexisting “constant” state, 
so the organism as a whole reacts to disturbing stimulation in a 
manner calculated to restore internal equilibrium. Individuals 
differ in their rate of reestablishment of internal equilibrium and 
in their manner of overt performance during the homeostatic 
sequence (8; 7). While the homeostatic reaction to an unfavor- 
able “stress” situation would naturally be met by the disorganized 
and “functionally decorticate” behavior of excited emotion, man} 
individuals acquire the capacity to maintain intelligent control of 
themselves. Even though this inhibition may increase (through 
lack of adequate immediate discharge) the length of the homeo- 
static sequence, it leads to socially more-acceptable adjustments 
than does the loss of higher-order control. It is by no means 
axiomatic that, when emotional tensions rise, the higher-order 
aspects of personality structure deteriorate. The internal and 
external aspects of the homeostatic process are somewhat independ- 
ent factors. That is, some persons can maintain high-order con 
trol of their overtly directed behavior in spite of a high degree of 
internal excitation, whereas other persons with this same degre 
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of internal tension exhibit a breakdown of control over the external 
expressions of emotionality. 

The stress interview is designed to select those individuals, who, 
when highly aroused internally, are able to maintain such intelli- 
gent control over their behavior as to be judged “poised,” “master 
of the situation,” “resourceful,” and “well adjusted.” It appears 
that some individuals manifest these attributes better when under 
stress than when under non-stress conditions. Another important 
aspect of the personality structure is the rate of recovery in outward 
poise and higher-order control of total behavior following removal 
of the stress situation. Adequate control of self during stress and 
quick recovery of higher-order adjustments after stress is removed 
are the qualities sought in candidates selected by the stress-interview 
technique. 


Basic PosTuLaTEs 


In any new method it is well to state clearly its underlying 
assumptions. Those basic to the stress interview are given below: 
1. Each candidate should be observed in controlled lifelike situa- 
tions related to the requirements of the job for which he is being 


considered. The method should involve predetermined degrees of 
stress stimulation which are held constant for all candidates. 

2. The situation should be so structured that the individual’s 
specific behaviors can be made the units of observation, with oppor- 
tunity provided for observing changes produced by variations in 
the experimental setting. This procedure is in contrast with tra- 
ditional ratings based upon summary evaluations derived from 
variable and undescribed situations. For example, the traditional 
rating scale asks, “How are you impressed by his physical poise?” 
whereas the way in which the problem would be handled here 
is, “What degree of physical poise did he exhibit in the experimental 
situation?” Obviously, in the first procedure, rater judgment will 
be based upon a situation which was either favorable or unfavor- 
able to the exhibition of the desired quality, but, since no account 
is taken of this fact, the final ranking of candidates will be loaded 
with a variable error. 

3. The candidate should be observed and independently diagnosed 
by an examining board composed of raters with different back- 
grounds who have been specifically trained for this purpose. The 
ratings of different observers should be combined to produce the 
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final scores. This procedure is also employed by Murray in his 
studies of the personality of college students and by the German 
military psychologists in their selection of army officers (2). 

4. Raters should be trained to differentiate significant behavior 
qualities in terms of quantitative scales. They should have experi- 
ence in recognizing the intervals covered by these scales and should 
be able to evaluate the dynamic interaction of the qualities with 
reference to the total personality structure and to the special require- 
ments of the job. 

5. The entire procedure should also be observed and reported 
upon by concealed observers, whose function it is to judge the inter- 
view as a whole and to see that the tempo of the procedure is 
maintained uniformly from one examination to another. 


Stress SITUATIONS 


The term stress is used in this discussion to refer to that aspect 
of the interview situation in which the individual, highly moti- 
vated to be successful, is placed on the defensive and deliberately 
confused as to his progress. It is a well-known fact that, although 


such a situation is met most naturally by the outward display of 
excited emotion, the individual will strive to maintain intelligent 
control of himself. While stress is most accurately defined in terms 
of internal emotional arousal or “tension,” some subtle indices of 
its presence are revealed to trained raters. A stress situation is one 
which builds tension. It presupposes on the part of the individual 
a desire to do well, to maintain an outward poise, and to perform 
with intelligent resourcefulness in spite of external distractions and 
the tendency of his own mounting internal excitement to break 
into socially undesirable behaviors. When the candidate’s desire 
for prestige is blocked by a stress situation, behavior may deviate 
from the wanted norm, expressing itself in such ways as aggressive- 
ness, bombast, the outward display of anger, nervousness, manic 
tendencies, incoherent speech, artificial and rigidly patterned 
behavior, hesitation and inhibition, forced suavity, and freezing. 

It is obvious that in terms of finite analysis there are as many 
“stress situations” as there are different stress stimuli. In broad 
perspective, however, we recognize two fundamental types: (a) those 
thwarting exercise of the higher intellectual processes of recall and 
judgment, together with their effective verbal expression; (4) those 
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interfering with the smooth performance of complicated sensori- 
motor coordinations. Individuals appear to differ significantly in 
their relative ease of meeting these two types of situation. A person 
may handle himself well under verbal cross-examination, but become 
very rattled when stress-distractions accompany a motor perform- 
ance test. The reverse situation also holds true. Since in most 
jobs the elements of verbo-intellectual facility and motor perform- 
ance are differentially involved, the candidate should be observed 
in both types of stress situation. 

While this deduction was arrived at upon the bases of empirical 
observation, the authors believe a similar dichotomy appears else- 
where. German methods of officer selection employ tests of both 
“intelligence analyses” and “action analysis.” In the first type of 
test great importance is given to verbal reactions to such questions 
as “what would you do if,” “how do you plan when,” etc. Quick 
thinking and ability to use pertinent knowledge rather than mere 
quantity of information are the qualities sought. In the test of 
“action analysis” a complicated motor performance is observed 
under stress-distraction with emphasis upon the manner of acting 
rather than the absolute achievement score. 


THE INTERVIEW STRUCTURE 


With the requirements of a particular job clearly analyzed, the 
skilled psychologist can design a stress interview calculated to reveal 
the extent to which the candidates possess the qualities and rela- 
tionships deemed essential to success on the job. The general pat- 
tern of the interview is the same for all candidates, each examiner 
being permitted a definite number of standardized. questions and 
allowed to add an equal number of follow-up questions appropriate 
to the candidate’s first response. In this way, the general pattern 
of the interview is made equivalent for all candidates and yet 
retains the necessary degree of flexibility.’ 

Work with several varieties of interview pattern have convinced 

“Inasmuch as an essential feature of the stress interview is the clement of surprise, it 
has been argued that conversations among candidates concerning questions previously asked 
might destroy this element. Such would be true only if the questions followed a rigid 
form and were read from a paper. In their use of the stress interview, the authors have 

mposed a series of alternate forms to obviate this difficulty. There can be no specific 
preparation of a candidate, and, as for his general foreknowledge that “they try to get you 
rattled,” this seers to raise tension rather than to reduce it. If stress interviews are 


conducted with sufficient versatility, prior knowledge is no more effective preparation for 
them than in the case of oral examinations for the Ph.D. degree. 
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the authors that experimentally induced stress* must be made 
inherent to the interview situation. Anything that looks faked 
or staged is quickly detected by the candidate, and the entire 
purpose of the interview is destroyed thereby. Also, any type of 
stress that depends primarily on the histrionic abilities of the 
interviewer is impractical, and so are those requiring elaborate 
properties. The general interview structure that has finally emerged 
utilizes a single test machine and “stress” is primarily built 


around its operation by the candidate. 


Each of the three parts 


of the stress interview has a particular purpose and is described 
separately below. 


Description 

1a. Control Questioning: The cawu‘i- 
date enters and faces an examining 
board of 3 to 5 persons, grouped around 
a portable test apparatus. He is asked 
his age, interests, and experience. This 
bland questioning is conducted at a 
leisurely pace, with all interviewers tak 
ing a friendly interest in the candidate. 
Reasoning, character, and technical ques- 
tions are asked. 


Time: 5 minutes. 


16. Control Action: The candidate is 
seated before the apparatus and told it 
is a test of his ability to do two things at 
once. He is instructed in the technique 
of operating a scrial discriminator with 
his right hand and of signaling with his 
left foot whether solution to problems 
appearing on a revolving drum are 
“right” or “wrong.” Both operations 
are to be carried on simultaneously for 
2 minutes. Instructions to “start” and 
“stop” are delivered over earphones from 
a timing record. In the last 30 seconds 
of a trial, the timing record commands 
the candidate to stop his work and re- 
peat telegraph signals by pressing on the 
button of a sounder key. 


Time: 3 minutes. 


2a. Stress Questioning: Now an ex- 
aminer looks at the apparatus dials and 


Purpose 

This period provides opportunity t 
observe the candidate in a relatively 
relaxed state; his intellectual acuity is 
exhibited by answers made to the rea 
soning questions and his self-orientation 
is assayed in connection with his an 
swers to character questions. Sometimes 
the subject has built up so much pre 
test tension that up to 10 minutes is 
spent in giving him the opportunity to 
relax in the situation. 


Just as the previous period provides a 
baseline for observing the candidate's 
verbo-intellectual behavior under nor 
stress conditions, so this part of th 
interview gives opportunity for observ 
ing motor performance when stress is 
relatively absent. The test is inherently 
difficult in that the candidate must turn 
from one task to another in order to 
keep them both going. Quantitative 
records of performance are obtained, 
though the rater’s primary attention is 
centered on the candidate’s manner of 
going about the tasks. 


This part of the interview shows the can 
didate’s verbo-intellectual ability whet 


8 Many tests with graduate students convinced the authors of the impracticability of using 
accusations of theft, fires started in wastebaskets, and unexplained revolver shots as stress 


stimuli. 


In all, over 50 candidates were examined with these preliminary methods. 
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Description 
expresses astonishment that the candi- 
date has done so poorly. The atmos- 
phere of the interview quickly snaps 
from one of friendly interest to one of 
old disdain. Interviewers now try to 
find grounds for a rejection. Doubt is 
cast on the candidate’s experience and 
character. Questions come so rapidly 
that the candidate cannot adjust to 
them; any break in the candidate’s de- 
fense is used to his further disadvantage. 
In the midst of this verbal barrage, 
mental and character problems similar 
to those of 1@ are asked. The pattern of 
questioning is set so that each inter- 
viewer in turn will ask one “set” and 
one “follow up” question. 


Time: § minutes. 


2b. Stress Action: The candidate is 
told he will be given a chance to better 
his apparatus score. A ready signal is 
again given over earphones, but now the 
timing record fills the interval between 
start and stop signals with stories, prob- 
lems, and commands, some relevaat and 
some irrelevant to the test situation. 
When the candidate tries to follow the 
ommands to tap telegraph signals, he 
receives electric shocks from the push 
button. The test ends with this 
frustration.” 

Time: 3 minutes. 


Recovery Recall: Now the candidate 
told he had done “much better” on 
the apparatus test. He is asked to tell 
quickly the items he remembers from 
the questioning period and from the 
apparatus timing record. Examiners 
ce more adopt a friendly attitude, 
by indicating that, so far as they 
oncerned, the stress of the situation 

s been removed. 

4 minutes. 


t-Interview Methods: The candidate 

is now escorted from the room by an 
examiner and left with the feeling he 
has been through a very significant 
experience, and that, no matter what his 
the examiners have no personal 
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Purpose 

he is placed on the defensive. His 
performance is compared point for point 
with that exhibited during the period of 
control questions. If there are any re 
versals on intellectual and character 
problems, the discrepancy is noted. The 
whole intent is to rattle and confuse 
the subject and to observe how he 
behaves under “fire.” 


This part not only provides objective 
records of reaction under stress, but 
helps to heighten the candidate’s ten 
sions, and gives the interviewers an 
opportunity to compare his manner of 
performance with that exhibited on the 
control apparatus test. Even if quantita 
tive records were not sought, the use of 
an impressive apparatus with clicking 
counters, phonographic instructions, etc., 
is essential. Alternate timing records 
may be used so that candidates are not 
set for a specific kind of distraction. 


It is expected that when a stress situa 
tion (such as the apparatus test) is 
removed, the candidate will normally 
begin to recover his composure and re 
turn toward the behavior characteristic 
of the beginning of the interview. To 
observe the rate of this recovery (or lack 
of it) recall questions are treated not 
only as an end in themselves, but as an 
indication of how rapidly the candidate 
is recovering his poise. 


It is postulated that the situations de 
scribed will produce stress. This has 
been validated in terms of quantitative 
measures of overt and covert aspects of 
emotional arousal. The entire method 


implies an ability on the part of the 
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Description Purpose 
aggressions against him. Rating of can-_ interviewers to manipulate candidates 
didate is now made. and observe their reactions. 


Total time: 20-25 minutes. 
BEHAVIOR RATINGS AND THEIR VALIDATION 


In any new method, it is appropriate to inquire concerning 
the reliability and validity of the measures. It should be obvious 
by this time that we are primarily concerned with ratings made 
by trained raters upon the basis of behavior observed in the bounded 
observational situation. The behavior rating schedule was developed 
empirically in a number of preliminary experiments. Reliability 
was tested first in connection with an examination of applicants 
for the job of patrolman. The validity of the measures was 
tested both by internal and by external checks in connection with 
the examination of experienced trafic control officers. In the 
sections which follow we will discuss in turn (1) the construction 
and use of the rating schedule, (2) the method of scoring, (3) the 
reliability of ratings, and (4) the validity of ratings. 


Tue Benavior RATING 


During a stress interview, each member of the examining board 
is set to observe the candidate’s behavior with reference to a number 
of specific qualities brought out by the situations. After the inter 
view a question dealing with each quality is answered by selecting 
from a five-point quantitative scale the phrase which most nearly 
describes the candidate’s behavior. On most qualities separate 
ratings are required for “control,” “stress,” and “recovery” behavior; 
on a few the rating covers some single part of the interview. The 
present rating scale covers ten specific qualities. These qualities 
and the questions asked in regard to each: are seen in the sample 
Behavior Schedule. Below each question are given the five steps 
necessary for rating the quality. 

It is assumed that raters using the schedule are trained to rec- 
ognize behavior typical of each of the steps. Ratings on specific 
qualities are followed by three evaluative ratings. On these the 
interviewer registers his general opinion of the candidate and pre- 
dicts his success on the job. No cumulative estimate of a candidate 
is made by individual raters. Instead, final ranking is based upon 
a formula which combines the scores of all raters. 
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Tue Srress INTERVIEW 
Behavior Schedule 


(Emotionality, Tension) 
What degree of tension did the situation produce in 
subject? 
apathetic, little or no arousal. 6. some arousal 
moderate tension. d. strong tension. ¢. so aroused is 
near his “breaking point” (may take form either of 
tal blocking or incoherent speech and disorganized 


performance). 


(Dominance) 
hat degree of mastery did he maintain in the situations? 
itterly non-plussed, submissive. 4. hedges and quali 
fies, lacks confidence. c. vacillates in self-assurance, 
requires some bolstering. d. confident, self-reliant. 


e. dominates, aggressive. 


(Demeanor, Poise) 
What degree of physical poise did he maintain in the 
situations? 
slumped, slouched, propped, or rigid attention. &. 
newhat slovenly, stiff, or fidgety. c. ordinary civilian 
d. occasional deviations from alert-ease postures, 
ecovers. ¢. imposing appearance; alert ease (mili 
at ease”’). 
(Inventiveness, Resourcefulness, /) 
How resourceful was his reaction to the verbo-intellectual 
situation? 
a. inadequate, incoherent answers; or “I don’t know.” 
6. answers simple questions only, or superficial.  c. 
answers are factual, trite, routine and uninspired. d. an 
wers well with slight cues, sees point. e. critical, 


pertinent, original. 


(Inventiveness, Resourcefulness, A) 
How resourceful was his reaction to the activity 
tuation? 
tterly blocked; quits. 4. bewildered, shifting; or 
task alone. c. some plan of action, but bad timing 
many hitches. d. planned increasing efficiency. 
ganized, efficient attack throughout; unique 


(Speed of Adjustment, /) 
How rapidly did he respond in the verbo-intellectual 
situations? 
a. slow, cannot keep up with questioning. 4. some hesi 


tation, halting. c. average speed of response. d. prompt, 


no hesitation. e¢. rapid fire answers, “jumps the gun.’ 


] Control 


Recovery 
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Behavior Schedule—Continued 


Control 


(Speed of Adjustment, 4) 


. How rapidly did he respond in the activity situation?... 


| 


a. very slow, accomplishes little. 5. slow. c. average 
speed of response. d. fast. e¢. very fast, ahead of 
machine. 


(Memory for Relevant Detail, 7) 
. How well did he remember the details of the verbal 
situations? 

a. remembers nothing. 4. confused; makes many mis- 
takes. c¢. gross recall; somewhat labored and disorgan- 
ized; “something about something.” d. adequate recall, 
some details lacking. ¢. detailed, precise, accurate, correct 
order. 


(Memory for Relevant Detail, 4) 

. How well did he remember the details of the activity 
situations? 

a. remembers nothing. 64. confused; makes many mis- 

takes. c¢. gross recall; somewhat labored and disorgan- 

ized; “something about something.” d. adequate recall, 

some details lacking. ¢. detailed, precise, accurate, 
correct order. 


(Ego-Orientation) 
. How well could he forget his own selfish interests and 
safety in meeting the demands of stress situations? 
a. completely egocentric. 6. self-protective, but some 
realization of conflicting demands of _ situation. 
¢. compromises between demands of situation and self- 
interest. d. forgets self but can’t maintain objective atti- 
tude continuously. e¢. forgets self-interest completely in 
meeting problems; easy identification with external goals. 


Evaluation: On the basis of the subject’s total reactions 
to the interview, how would you rate him (1-5) with 
regard to: 

1. Handling self in stressful verbo-intellectual situations?.... 


> 


3 


MetHops oF Scorinc Ratinc Data 


There are several aspects to the treatment of stress-interview data. 
Each of these will be described separately. The first and most 
obvious approach to the quantification of the behavior schedule 
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is the assignment of numerical values to the letter ratings made 
for each of the ten specific items on different parts of the interview. 
This evaluation was accomplished by eight experienced interviewers. 
[hey independently ranked each of the five rating steps for each 
‘tem in order of its degree of appropriateness to the stimulating 
jtuation. Usually the greatest amount (¢) of an item was judged 
most desirable and given a ranking of 5 by each rater. When 
.greement between raters was complete, the highest possible score 


NuMERICAL ScorING TABLE FoR BEHAVIOR SCHEDULE 


LETTER GRADE LETTER GRADE 


Emotionality f ; D 
: 23 
36 


Int. Mem 
cC 
S 
R 


Act. Mem 
Cc 
S 
R 
. Onentation 
Cc 
S 
R 


for a given behavior in a specific situation was 40; similarly, the 
lowest possible score was 8. In some cases (such as emotionality) a 
point other than e received the highest rating. By this method, 
each of the five points on each of the ten qualities was assigned a 


value ranging from a possible low of 8 to a possible high of 4o. 


[he specific value assigned to each letter is given above in the 
coring table. 
The total score given to the individual by the raters* can be 
determined by use of the scoring table. Each of the ten items on 
Jur practice has been first to collect the ratings of all judges on each it 
widest deviate on each item, and to average the remaining scores 


for individual prejudices and inaccuracy in observation; it 
re of the method 
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the behavior schedule receives a score (the average of scores on 
different parts) ranging from a low of 8 to a high of 40. The 
total score, which is their sum, ranges from a low of 80 to a high 
of 400. 

The control (non-stress) score is similarly obtained, using the 
sum of the eight qualities rated in the non-stress situations. The 
range of these scores is from a low of 64 to a high of 320. 

The stress score is also obtained by summating the scores for the 
eight items rated on this part of the interview. Like the control 
score, it ranges from a low of 64 to a high of 4oo. 

The change-ratio is a derived score, obtained by dividing the 
stress score by the control score. It yields a ratio which, when less 
than unity, indicates deterioration of performance under stress, and 
when in excess of unity indicates improvement under stress. The 
range of scores is from a low of .20 (64/320) to 5 (320/64). 

The total change score is a derived score obtained by multiplying 
the total score by the change ratio. This manipulation increases 
or decreases the total score in accordance with whether response 
has been worse or better under stress than in the control. It is an 
integrational value which takes into account both the absolute level 
of performance and the relative change occurring under stress.’ 

The evaluation score gives the raters’ judgments (based on 
behavior observed) of the candidate’s probable degree of success 
on the job under consideration. It is the sum ‘of the three items 
noted on the Behavior Schedule under the heading Evaluatives, 
and it ranges from a low of 24 to a high of 120. 

It is to be noted that in the present treatment of data no behavior 
item has received a greater weighting than any other. Similarly, 
no attempt is made to place more emphasis on one of the summary 
scores than another. The validity and reliability checks which 
follow supply a partial answer to the problem of weighting. Further 
research with more cases should take into account factorial loadings. 


Tests oF Rater RELIABILITY 


The rating schedule and interview structure were first built up 
empirically by laboratory experiments with student subjects. Since 


5It is recognized that this integration does not place as much importance on the recovery 
part of the interview as is probably warranted. A more extended recovery test would have 
to be added before this aspect of the stress interview could be adequately weighted in a 


total score. 
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the experimental conditions were frequently changed, it is impos- 
sible to evaluate the ratings made in such preliminary work. Oppor- 
tunity was provided, however, for use of a standardized form of 
the interview on two groups where a real job was at stake. With 
both of these groups it was possible to employ three psychologists 


with previous experience in the use of the rating schedule. The 


two other members of the examining boards were outside specialists 
who were only slightly trained in the stress-interview technique. 
Thus in the first group (A), the outside specialists were a police 
official and a civil service commissioner; this group, composed of 22 
inexperienced applicants for the job of patrolman, was examined 
under the auspices of the Evanston Civil Service Commission. In 
the second group (B) the outside specialists were a police official 
and a former Civil Service examiner; this group, composed of 20 
experienced traffic control officers, was examined for an important 
job in Civil Defense Traffic Control under the auspices of the 
N. U. Traffic Institute. 

In the examination of Group A, men were selected only on the 
basis of the total score combining both stress and non-stress behavior. 
The reliability of ratings made on this population is shown in 
terms of the inter-rater correlations (rho) appearing below. In 
this table, the correlations italicized are between the trained 
psychologists. 


Tota Score Reviasitities—Grovup A 


3 


86 


In the examination of Group B, men were rated not only according 
to total score, but also upon behavior in the “control (non-stress) 
and stress” reactions of the test. For the total measures (comparable 
to those used with Group A) rater reliability was as follows (again 
the italicized correlations are between the trained psychological 
raters): 
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Tora Score Reviasititres—Grovup B 


For ratings based on “control” and “stress” behavior, observed 
independently, rater reliability was as follows. The fact that only 
a .56 correlation obtained between these two sets of ratings indi 
cates that the technique aids in blocking the “halo” effect. 


“ConTro.” ScorF Reviapitities—Grovup B 


In the comparison of these tables, it appears that while psychologists 
showed about the same degree of correlation in their ratings of 
different populations, the outside specialists used with Group A 
were more reliable raters than those used with Group B. Outside 
specialists used with Group A had more preliminary training thai 
those who served in the examination of Group B; this suggests 
that training is very essential to rater reliability in the stress 


interview technique. 
With Group B, it was also possible to obtain order-of-merit 


ratings made of the candidates by their instructors at N. U. Traffic 
Institute. These instructors were asked to rank these men accord 
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ing to their presumed success on the job for which they were being 
examined. Intercorrelations of this group were as follows: 


Orper-oF-Merit RELIABILITIES—GrouPp B 


‘rved 
only 


indi These intercorrelations should be compared with those obtained 


between raters who judged the same men in terms of their per- 
formance in the stress interview. From such comparison it appears 
that there is greater correspondence between trained raters who 
examined candidates in the bounded interview situation than 
between those who knew the candidates much better, but who 
had based their judgments on unbounded observational situations. 

As a check upon the internal consistency of rater judgments in 
Group B, correlations were obtained between various item scores 
and the third evaluative rating (estimate of probable effectiveness 
of the man in the job of traffic control officer). These correlations 
were as follows: 


Tension change (emotionality) 
Speed of intellectual adjustment 
Speed of action adjustment 
Intellectual resourcefulness. 
Action resourcefulness ... 
Mastery (dominance) 
Int. memory 
Action memory. . 

pists Poise 

, Self-orientation 
$ of 


» A . The above correlations suggest that the factors of speed of adjust- 
side ment, resourcefulness, and mastery entered most significantly into 
har the rater’s judgments of a candidate’s fitness for the job in question. 
rests 


ess Tests oF Rater VALIDITY 


The problem of validating a new technique is always difficult. 
The best method would involve comparing at some later date 
the field performance of men rated “high” and “low” on the stress 
interview. While this is not yet possible, other validity checks 
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have been made. These include correlation of stress-interview rat. 
ings with (1) results on other types of psychological tests, and 
(2) objective indices of the traits rated, and (3) experience and 
order-of-merit ratings made by officials familar with the candidate’s 
past performance. Unless otherwise indicated, validity checks are 
made on the twenty experienced traffic control officers of Group B. 
Each type of check is discussed separately. 

The total interview score correlated with scores on the Otis 
Intelligence Test .29 for the 22 men in Group A. 

1. For the 20 experienced traffic control officers of Group B the 
Otis Intelligence Test scores correlated with each type of stress 
interview score as follows: 


CHANGE- Tora! 
| ConTRoL Stress | Tora Ratio CHANGE EVALUATION 


ied 
et 


The above correlations suggest that the stress interview measures 
qualities not highly correlated with the conventional intelligence 
test scores. The Humm-Wadsworth test was also used on Group B, 
yielding correlations between its N (normalcy) score and the stress- 
interview scores which varied from .15 to .26. The O’Rourke 
Police Adaptability Test correlated with the total score .75 for 
Group A and .49 for Group B. Such positive correlations suggest 
that the O’Rourke test measures to some degree intellectual resource- 
fulness in situations frequently encountered by policemen and there- 
fore overlaps the total interview score. It should be noted that such 
“resourcefulness” ratings were highly weighted in our evaluative 
judgments. 

2. A check of individual rating items against objective measures 
of these same qualities was possible in a few instances. Palmar 
skin conductance changes were recorded throughout the examina- 
tion of the experienced traffic control officers (Group B). These 
provided a good index of physiological arousal during the “control,” 
“stress,” and “recovery” periods of the interview. The three read- 
ings were integrated according to established procedures (9) to 
give the conductance recovery quotient (Cond. R.Q.), recognized 
as a measure of emotional stability. Other objective measures were 
obtained upon the apparatus test, namely the speed and accuracy 
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of each type of discrimination problem, and the changes in these 
scores from control to stress performance. The correlations follow: 


ng tension change (emotional stability) correlated with Cond. R.Q..... .66 
g speed change (control to stress) correlated with measured changes 
speed ines .40 

resourcefulness change 


nge in accuracy eee o« ‘ 35 
Otis Rating stress speed correlated with speed under stress snk 81 
ig total speed-accuracy change correlated with total accuracy chang: oi 
the The correspondence between ratings for emotional stability and 
tress an objective indicator of the same aspect of behavior is especially 


ignificant. The relatively low correlation between action resource 
fulness ratings and the accuracy scores on the machine is under- 
standable, since observers had no way of seeing whether the 
responses were right or wrong. Ratings on action resourcefulness 
were made in terms of “uniqueness of performance,” rather than 
in terms of apparent accuracy. The correlations between rated 
and measured speed change indicate that trained observers can 
predict what the machine shows. 

3. With Group B it was possible to obtain certain external checks 
upon the validity of stress-interview scores. The years of experience 
in trafic work were obtained from the files. These showed that 
the candidates had from 1 to 18 years of experience and that their 
police ranks ranged from Patrolman to Captain and Chief. In 
addition two sets of ratings were obtained from the instructors 
of the Northwestern University Traffic Institute who were well 
acquainted with the reputation of men in the field and with their 
performance in class. Both sets of ratings were made with ref- 
erence to an analysis of the job for which candidates were being 
considered. The first rating was made on the ten qualities described 
in the Behavior Schedule, but without differentiating between stress 
and non-stress situations. The second rating was an order-of-merit 
ranking of the candidate according to his presumed ability on the 
job. The correlations between the several interview scores and 
these external validations appear on the following page. 

These correlations indicate that judgments of behavior based on 
a half-hour interview correlate positively with judgment made 


by persons well acquainted with the candidate’s field performance. 


It is to be noted that correlations are considerably higher when based 
upon the “control” behavior than when “stress” behavior is taken 
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INTERVIEW SCORES 


ConTROL CHANGE Tora 
| (Non-Srress) | Srress | Torat RaTIo CHANGES 


4 


Experience 


T. I. Behavior 
Rating 


T. I. Order-of 
Merit Ranking 


into account. This suggests that the usual procedure by which 
conventional (retrospective) ratings are obtained inadvertently 
emphasizes behavior in non-stress situations. Conventional rating 
procedures appear to be least predictive with reference to the direc 
tion and extent of change in behavior from non-stress to stress 


situations. 

The negative correlations between stress-interview scores and 
experience are equally interesting. They indicate, perhaps, that the 
younger men have a greater flexibility of high-order adjustment 


under pressure. Older men, many of whom have held positions 
of responsibility, have, fewer alternative modes of behavior; when 
their habitual mode is blocked or rendered inappropriate, they 
become emotionally upset and lose control of the situation. 


QUANTITATIVE Recorps OF PERFORMANCE UNDER STRESS 


All measures at present combined in the interview score ar 
based upon judgments of the candidate’s manner of performance. 
If it is desired to give weight to quantitative changes in performance, 
the data obtained upon the apparatus test may also be included in 
the total. In this report we have used the quantitative records of 
performance only as a check upon the validity of related ratings. 
But our method ° of treating these data is appropriate in case they 
are to form a part of a stress-interview score. 


®It will be recalled that the apparatus test required that two unrelated discriminati 
problems be done concurrently, first in a control period and then under stress-distractio 
Since records of speed and accuracy were obtained for both problems in both situation 
was possible to derive four measures of the percentage change in performance (control t 
stress). This treatment of the data made every man his own base and, by subtracting 
correction constant, the expected improvement ratio was eliminated from considerat 
Since correlational analysis showed the four derived scores to be statistically independent 
these were summated to give the composite performance change-score. It is the comp 
performance score which has been employed in certain of the validity checks mention 


above 
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It should be recognized that present results are more suggestive 
than they are complete. The authors regard the stress interview 
1s in a formative state. As this method is not effective under simu- 
lated (laboratory) conditions, it can be further developed only in 
situations where the motivation is a real job. It is therefore advan- 
tageous to open possibilities of the method at once to personnel 
groups who have adequate opportunities for experimentation. To 
such persons the authors address several comments and suggestions. 

1. In the light of our present experience, it appears that selection 
by the stress-interview technique may be adapted for many different 
types of job. The kind of interview given, the apparatus used, 
the choice of examiners, and the qualities rated will at first have 
to be empirically determined by way of a job analysis. Later it 
may be possible to use a standardized behavior schedule for all 
examinations, but scored so that the different qualities deemed 
essential for a specific job may be weighted appropriately in the 
composite score. As a start in this direction, the present form 
of the behavior schedule is arranged so that action and verbo-intel- 
lectual performance may be rated separately. For example, some 
items would be important if the candidate were being considered 
for a performance type of field job as distinct from a planning and 
desk job. It is also conceivable that for different jobs a given 
behavior item would be scored differently. Thus, for example, 
some jobs require that a man be highly self-oriented, whereas other 
jobs require that he be able to forget self. The present behavior 
schedule is intended to be used for the estimation of the degree 
to which a given trait is possessed. It carries no implication that 
the greatest degree of a trait is the best degree. As a matter of fact, 
in our use of the schedule for rating police officers, the quantitative 
estimations were scored so as to place the highest rank sometimes 
at the top, sometimes at the bottom, and sometimes in the middle 
of the letter scale. A scoring table would probably be changed 
in rating for a different type of job. 

2. The selection and training of raters presents other problems. 
While it is theoretically possible for any one familiar with the 
requirements of, the job to become trained in using the stress-inter- 
view technique, it is expedient to choose raters with extreme care. 
The German military psychologists, whose technique of selecting 
army officers has some similarity to the methods described herein, 
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have reported extensively on the characteristics of a good examiner. 
He must have “an inclination for and a sensitiveness toward human 
contacts,” be “self-disciplined and able to meet the candidate on his 
own level.” He must already have a practical insight into human 
nature and a natural versatility and conversational aptitude before 
his training begins. Probably the best way to select examiners is 
through an informal stress interview. This gives the future exam- 
iner the “feel” of a candidate and helps set him appropriately. Two 
types of persons to be avoided in the choice of examiners are 
those who will take a sadistic delight in putting other people “on 
the spot” and those who are so “soft-hearted” that they cannot put 
on a convincing demonstration of mild displeasure with a candidate. 

Successful use of the stress interview is likewise dependent upon 
adequate training. The basic requirements of training are (a) com- 
plete familiarity with the entire interview structure and the rela- 
tion of its several parts to the specific items on the behavior 
schedule and (4) contact with the complete range of behavior 
covered by each of the five-point scales. Experience with the 
interview structure is best gained by serving as a candidate, as an 
interviewer, and as a concealed observer. Familiarity with the 
complete range of behavior possible in a stress situation can be 
acquired only through extended observation. Experience indicates 
that 25 cases from a heterogeneous population are usually adequate. 
Such training can be properly supplemented by analysis of motion 
pictures and records of extreme cases, i.¢., those not frequently 
found in a small sample. During the training period the novice’s 
ratings are frequently compared with those made by trained raters, 
and his deviations are discussed. When these independent judg- 
ments approximate each other, the novice may be said to have 
become trained. 

3. In further developments of the stress-interview technique, 
and especially for its use with jobs requiring rapid sensori-motor 
adjustment to mechanical tasks (not involving people), it would 
seem advisable to include the quantitative scores of performance 
in the evaluation of the candidate. It should be recognized that 
the particular apparatus utilized in these tests is not an essential of 
the stress interview. Other complicated tasks which would develop 
stress might be employed in its place. 

4. Although it has not been emphasized in the present account, 
it appears that the stress interview can be used to differentiate the 
relative facility of a candidate in handling verbo-intellectual situa- 
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tions involving people and his success in more individualistic 
mechanical tasks. The first aspect is revealed by answers to stress 
questioning where human relationships predominate; the second 
aspect is revealed by ingenuity in manipulating a complicated appar- 
tus when under pressure. Some jobs require a predominance of 
one or the other of these aspects—for example, as between the 
infantry line officer and the pursuit pilot. Some persons can per- 
form in both situations with equivalent ease, but probably they 
are the exceptions. Since the economy of training demands that we 
take the man whose abilities are most nearly in line with the job, 
it seems that differential analysis by means of the stress interview 
should be developed. 

5. Since this method is more personally disruptive to candidates 
than usual selection procedures, it is well to advise with each indi- 
vidual immediately following his interview. One of the examiners, 
in a friendly aside, should explain to the candidate that the purpose 
was to see how he reacted to unpleasant situations such as he 
could anticipate in the job for which he was being considered. He 
should be made to feel that his performance was reasonably 
adequate in the trial “act” and that any personal antagonism was 
simulated rather than real. 

6. It is recognized that the new method has been tried on a 
small number of cases. However, we have used the method with 
two different populations of policemen and have obtained con- 
sistent results. This repetition of experimentation, which is the 
characteristic method in natural sciences, is offered in substitution 
for the usual procedures of test construction, where the original 


sampling is larger but where subsequent results are predicted by 


formula alone. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE IN THE FORMATION OF 
ENDURING PREFERENCES * 


BY HELO{SA MARINHO 


Instituto de Educagaéo, Rio de Janeiro 


N an article published in this Journat (1938, 33, 489-507), 

Dr. Karl Duncker showed that children modify their choice of 
foods under the immediate influence of a social example. 

A question remained open. Are these modifications temporary, 
or may social influence build up lasting preferences which endure 
permanently or over a long period of time in the absence of the 
originating social cause? Does the modification of the child's 
behavior signify a merely momentary inhibition of his own taste? 
Does he choose the same kind of food as the companion he admires 
under the spell of his temporary presence? Or is this social influ- 
ence capable of transforming personal, intrinsic likes and dislikes to 
such an extent that a kind of food formerly avoided acquires for 
him the quality of tasting better than the food originally preferred? 

In order to obtain an answer to our question we continued 
Duncker’s experiment of submitting children to a modifying social 
example until the fixation of the new preference had taken place. 
Then, after eliminating the social cause, we tested the children in 
isolated choices over a period of five weeks, and a whole year later 
for about two weeks, in order to verify the duration of the results. 

The experiment was carried out in 1937-38 with children from 
four to six years of age in the kindergarten of the Instituto de 
Educacao, Rio de Janeiro.’ 

In order to be sure that the observed changes were actually due 
to our experimental conditions we adopted the method of equiva- 
lent and parallel groups; in other words, only half of the 66 
children were submitted to the experiment, the others were used as 
controls. 

Since the formation of these groups and above all the exactness of 


*I am indebted to Professor Wolfgang Kohler for his interest and kind assistanc 
editing this article. 

1 The late Dr. Karl Duncker suggested our problem. We gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance of Miss Celina A. Nina, principal of the kindergarten of the Instituto de Educacao, 
Rio de Janeiro, and of the teachers, without whose cooperation the following experiments 
would aot have been possible. 
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the final results largely depended on our previous knowledge of the 
children’s original tastes, the following test preceded the experiment. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


Before submitting the children to the modifying social example 
we observed them during at least three weeks in order to verify 
their preferences. In the presence of the writer and her assistant, 
but isolated from his companions in a quiet familiar room, each 
child was offered on the first day two bits of different kinds of 
food. On successive occasions, however, he was allowed to take in a 


single choice only the one he liked best. This choice was made 
once a day two to three times a week. 

As food we mainly used fruit paste because it is of constant 
quality, and easily available in Brazil over an indefinite period of 
time. Furthermore its consistency allowed it to be cut into pieces 
of exactly equal size, thus avoiding the choice of quantity instead of 


quality. 

To meet the plausible objection that the slight contrast between 
two kinds of fruit paste might unduly facilitate a change of taste, 
we used with some children the combination of chocolate and guava 
fruit paste. 

We verified later however that the differences of contrast between 
the foods we employed did not exert any influence on the results, as 
can be seen from the following table. 


CHANGE OF TASTE: 
COMBINATION CONTRAST PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 


Guava-banana Slight 
Peach-banana Medium 
Peach-chocolate Marked 


In order not to intimidate the child by separation from his com- 
panions we gave the whole situation the character of a dramatized 
play. He was told a story of little mice who liked to eat some nice 
sweets the cat had forgotten on a table behind the door. Only one 
little mouse could go at a time for otherwise the cat might come 
back when hearing the noise of so many little footsteps entering 
her house all at once. Later on in case of the experimental group 
we introduced a “big mouse” who by his brave example of choosing 
first encouraged his more timid little companion. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHILDREN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
OricINAL TASTE 


The isolated daily choices were continued until the child’s own 
taste was clearly defined. As a result of these studies the children 
were divided into three groups according to the nature of their 
original taste. 

Group 1—Original taste: predominant preference. Out of 100 
children 54 favored one kind of food in 70 to 100 per cent of their 
choices. In this group the predominant preference was further 
characterized by the sure, unhesitant, decided manner of picking 
out the favorite bit of food. 

Group 2—Original taste: temporary preference. In the prelimi- 
nary classification we met with the following difficulty: 28 of the 
children would for days—sometimes weeks—in succession choose 
food a, and then for unknown reasons change to food 4. It was 
necessary to eliminate carefully all these cases of temporary prefer- 
ence because they presented a modification similar in form to that 
which we desired to obtain by means of our experiment. 

Group 3—Original taste: indefinite. Eighteen of the children 
showed no preferences whatsoever in regard to the two foods in 
question. Without stopping to observe, they would often, with an 
indifferent mien, take the nearest. By a daily variation of the posi- 
tion of the two bits of food the writer frequently obtained a regular 
alternation of choices (ababab).” 

The division of the children into these three groups represents 
but a rough classification. In reality there exists between perma- 
nent preference, on the one hand, and complete indifference, on 
the other, a whole series of intermediary cases. Hence the difficulty 
of the preliminary observation, which we prolonged over three 
months. This work was recompensed, however, by the almost 
perfect constancy of our control groups lasting over a period of a 
whole year, giving us the assurance of the exactness of the 
experimental results.’ 

2In order to be sure that the regularity of choices in the other groups was not deter 
mined by proximity, we adopted the general rule of varying the location of the two bits of 


food according to the nature of the child’s original taste. In case he showed a definite 
preference, his favorite bit was put farther away from him than the one he avoided. 


8 Out of 120 children we lost 26 due to irregul:r school attendance and 28 due t 


temporary preference. Of the 66 left 33 had to be used for controls, hence the reduce 


number of our experimental groups. 
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To obtain a reliable starting-point for our experiment we decided 
to use only the children of predominant and those of indefinite 
taste. Although small, the latter group was of special interest to us 
because everyday experience shows that it is easier to establish new 
habits than to change the old. The results of the experiment later 
proved that this factor does indeed play an important role in the 
establishment of permanent preferences. 

Furthermore, since Dr. Duncker had only studied cases of pre- 


dominant preference, the investigation of the influence of social 
example on children showing no preference whatsoever represented 


a new contribution to the original question. 

The children of predominant and indefinite taste were subdivided 
into initially equivalent experimental and control groups. 

Besides organizing these groups, it was necessary to select the 
children whose influence upon their companions was to be observed. 
During several weeks the writer studied the social relations of the 
children in their free activities on the playground and in the class- 
room. These studies, supplemented by information gained from 
the teachers, resulted in the choice of leading individuals who 
showed a marked social ascendance over the children of the 
experimental group. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 


Before the experiment the writer isolated one of the leaders who 
had been taught to play the game of “Big Mouse and Little 
Mouse” and told him what kind of food he should take. 

Duly instructed, the Big Mouse chose the food the Little Mouse 
had been avoiding or, in the case of children of indefinite taste, 
regularly took one kind of food. 

At first the writer was afraid that this previous indication might 
spoil the experiment. The Big Mouse might tell the Little Mouse 
about it. Fortunately this never happened, perhaps for the follow- 
ng reason. From the standpoint of the leading child the plot of 
the story and the honor of being chosen to take the role of the 
Big Mouse was much more important than the, to him, rather 
insignificant fact of being told what to choose. 

The experiment took place in the following way: 

rhe Little Mouse enters) 


+ Mouse (greeting the Little Mouse): Good morning, let’s play a nice game 
lled Big Mouse and Little Mouse. I am the Big Mouse, you are the Little Mouse. 
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The Writer: Where are the two mice walking today? 

Big Mouse: We are walking in the woods. Look at the big trees, the prett 
little birds.* 

The Writer: Where are you going? 

Big Mouse: We are going to the house of the cat. 

Big Mouse (to Little Mouse): Here is the house of the cat. Look at the n 
food. Little Mouse, don’t be afraid of the silly cat. See how I eat her food. 

(Big Mouse now slowly takes the previously indicated bit of food from one of 
the plates in such a way that Little Mouse is able to see clearly what kind of food 


he chooses.) 
The Writer: Now, Little Mouse, don’t be afraid; take a nice bit of food from tl 


other little plate. 
(The Little Mouse now makes the critical choice and leaves the room.) 


Not only was the critical choice immediately recorded, but we 
also carefully observed the child’s attitude towards the “leader,” 
for we soon found out that an example as such does by no means 
always exert a modifying influence, much depending upon the 
general social relations between the two children and upon the 
“mood” of the particular situation. 


Tue Resutts OstTaineD during THE EXPERIMENT 


The choices immediately following the example of the leader not 
only represent a confirmation of Duncker’s results, but a necessary 
process in the fixation of the new preferences. The newly acquired 
taste persisted after the elimination of the original social example 
only in the case of children who, during the experiment, were 
regularly susceptible to the influence of suggestion. 

Hence we shall begin by analyzing the average results obtained 
during the experiment in Tables 1 and 2. 

Each child submitted to the experiment had an originally equiva- 
lent companion in the control group.” The children were matched 
not only according to the original distribution of choices; but we 
also tried in so far as possible to match experimental with contem- 
porary control choices for the following reason. Uncontrollable 
factors such as a particularly exciting game may have the effect of 
causing instability in the choices of a certain day. These results 
cannot therefore be adequately related to observations made upon 


other occasions. 


4 This part of the story varied from day to day. Sometimes the mice went to the circu 
or took a bus-ride, instead of walking through the woods. 

5 The children of Table 1 are controlled by the same number of initially equivalent 
individuals (cf. the last lines of the table). 
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TABLE 1 


RESULTS OBTAINED DURING THE EXPERIMENT 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP IniT1AL Taste: Predominant 


INITIAL CHOICES 
CLASSIFICATION DURING THE EXPERIMENT 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 


a b b 


55.6 


ITIAL Taste: Predominant 


Since the specific quality of the foods employed did not influence 
the results, we do not mention it in our tables. In the case of 


children of predominant taste the letter @ indicates the original 
preference. In all the tables the letter 4 stands for the kind of 
food used for the experimental social example. 


Tables x and 2 are divided into three columns. In the first the 
children are listed and numbered in order to facilitate reference. 
The second indicates the distribution of choices preceding the 
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experiment. Here the child’s original taste is classified according 
to the last ten choices before he was submitted to the modifying 
social example. In the third column we recorded the percentages 
of foods a and & in the first ten choices during the experiment. 

An increase in the number of & choices during the experiment 
may indicate a modification due (1) to the experimental factor, 
that is, the social prestige of the leading child or (2) to the influ. 
ence of unknown causes, such as the home environment. This 
latter possibility represents a source of error, hence the necessity 
of a careful observation of the contemporary choices in the control 
groups. 

No modification or an increase of a choices in children not sub- 
mitted to the social example indicates an absence of factors acting 
in the same direction as the experiment. If, on the other hand, 5 
choices increase in the control groups we must admit the presence 
of unknown causes producing effects similar to the experiment. 
Hence if the control groups vary it is highly probable that the 
initially equivaient experimental groups would vary in a similar 
manner under the same circumstances. We must therefore elimi- 
nate error by subtracting modifications in the control groups in 
favor of food 4 from the results obtained in the corresponding 
experimental groups. 

In the first place we must subtract in Table 1 the initial average 
of food 4 from the result obtained during the experiment. 


Average of 4 choices during the experiment 41.4 per cent 
Initial average of 6 choices 12.7 per cent 


Average variation of the experimental group cent 


In a similar manner we obtain the average variation of the 
control group. 


Average of contemporary control choices (food 4).... cent 
Initial average of 5 choices 10.4 per cent 


Average variation of the control group 5.0 per cent 


Since the increase of 4 choices in the control group signifies the 
interference of unknown factors, we subtract from the result 
obtained in the experimental group the modification of the control 


group. 


Average modification of experimental group during the experiment 28.7 per cen 


Average contemporary modification of control group 5.0 per ce 
Residual difference 23.7 per cent 
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This net result or residual difference of 23.7 per cent represents 
the average modification obtained during the experiment with 
children of initially predominant preference. 

Thirteen children of the control group remained perfectly true to 
their original preference, the other 9 showing only slight variations. 

In the experimental group, on the other hand, 11 children modi- 
fied their choices from 30 to go per cent in favor of the kind of 
food chosen by the leader in the experimental situation. Five 
children of the same group showed only slight variations, 3 were 
not in the least influenced, while the remaining 3 confirmed their 
original preference by increasing the number of choices in favor of 
food a. We may therefore state that in the experimental group of 
originally predominant preference one-half of the children were 
markedly influenced by the example of the leading child. 

The experiment with children of indefinite taste clearly shows 
how much easier it is to form new habits than to change the old 
(Table 2). 

TABLE 2 


REsuLTs OBTAINED DURING THE EXPERIMENT 


EXPERIMENTAL GrouP IniT1AL Taste: Indefinite 


INITIAL. CHOICES 
CLASSIFICATION during THE EXPERIMENT 


ENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 


b a 


100 
go 
90 
90 
90 
So 
80 


Computing the results by the method described above 


ion of experimental group. 


rage variation of control group 
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Not only does the residual difference of 33 per cent exceed the 
result obtained in the group of initially predominant taste (23.7 
per cent), but a// children of the experimental group readily fol- 
lowed the leader; that is, in 100 per cent of the cases a dominant 
preference took the place of the initial indifference. 

This confirmation of Duncker’s results does by no means guar- 
antee the indefinite endurance of changes in favor of food 3, after 
the elimination of the social example. Since the purpose of our 
experiment was to answer this particular question we tried to find 
out under what conditions enduring results could be obtained. 


THE ForMATION OF ENDURING PREFERENCES 


After a child had followed the leader in choosing food 4 for 
several days in succession we began testing the endurance of the 
results by means of occasional isolated choices. In case of regression 
to the original preference, we continued to submit him to the 
modifying social influence. However, if these tests consistently 
showed that the new preference endured in the absence of the 
originating social cause we eliminated the example of the leader 
altogether and submitted the child to a series of isolated choices 
which took place once a day two to three times a week. 

We shall begin by analyzing the first four isolated choices in a 
group of children of originally predominant taste. In all these 
cases we adopted the measure of computing the distribution of 
foods a and & in the last four choices before and the first four 
choices after the social influence had been introduced in the experi- 
mental group and controlled the results with the same number of 
contemporary choices of the control group. 

When the preferences at the time immediately before the social 
influence and those at the time immediately after this influence 
were thus compared, the experimental group showed an average 
shift of 51.6 per cent in favor of food 4, while in the control group 
there was on the average no shift at all. For more than 50 per cent 
of the individuals in the experimental group the variation was 
conspicuous. 

How Long Do These After-Effects Endure? To answer this 
question we continued the tests of these “modified” children in 
isolated choices during four to seven weeks in the year 1937. Com- 
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the average variations in the total number of choices of 


ring 
Li ii at 


this final examination we obtain the following results: 


predominant taste (Table 3) 
Average variation food 6 
erimental group 5.6 per cent 
ntrol group .... — i -.3 per cent 


lual difference ....... — 5-9 per cent 


y indefinite taste (Table 4) 
Average variation food 
.5 per cent 
»-4 per cent 


15.1 per cent 


The residual differences of 65.9 per cent in the originally pre- 
lominant group and of 18.1 per cent in the originally indefinite 
group clearly indicate the existence of after-effects in the total 
number of crucial choices in the year 1937. 

We do not wish to deny that these after-effects gradually weaken. 
To be sure, most children both in the group with originally pre- 

yminant taste preference and in that with originally indefinite 
taste clearly showed the after-effects during the first four weeks 
following the experiment. Beginning with the fifth week, how- 
ever, the choices of several children seemed to indicate a decrease 
in the after-effects. We do not know whether this fact should be 
attributed to a reversion to the original preference or to the excite- 
ment of the end of school with its altered schedule and its long 
periods of rehearsals. 

The reexamination of 20 children one year later brought us a 
definite answer to the question of enduring preferences. These 
tests which followed a long interval without experimental or 
isolated choices were made with all possible precautions to elimi- 
nate the influence of extraneous factors. We chose a period during 


which the regular course of kindergarten activities was not altered 


by exciting events, and were very careful in the presentation of the 
foods. We systematically located the 4 food farther away from 
the child than food a. 


On the first day after the interval of one year we let the children 
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take both kinds of food to remind them what they tasted like. On 
all following occasions they were allowed to take but one piece. 
Comparing averages, we obtain the following variations for the 


year 1938: 


Originally indefinite taste (Table 5) 
A. Experimental group 
Isolated choices 1938 81.7 per cent 
Initial classification 1937 45.8 per cent 


Average variation 1938 35-9 per cent 


TABLE 3 
AFTER-EFFECTS 


Total number of choices 1937 





EXPERIMENTAL Group IniT1aL Taste: Predominant 


| 


INITIAL CHOoIcEs 
CLASSIFICATION AFTER THE EXPERIMENT 


| 
; 
| 
| 


CHILDREN | 
Sum PERCENTAGES NumsBer | Sum PERCENTAGES 
' | 


, | 
NUMBER 


a 





Averages 


Total 


ConTroL Group 


Averages 
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B. Control group 
Control choices 1928 . nt 
Initial classification 1937 cent 
Average variation 1938 


per cent 


Average variations 
Experimental group 1938 
Control group 1938 


Residual diffe rence 


TABLE 4 
APFrTER-EFFECTsS 


Total number of choices 1927 


4 


EXPERIMENTAL GRouP IniT1AL Taste: Indefinite 


INITIAL CHOICES 
CLASSIFICATION AFTER THE EXPERIMENT 


| j - - | 
| Sum | Perc ; NuMBER | SUM 


PERCENTAGES 


YTROL GROUT! 
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Originally predominant taste (Table 6) 
A. Experimental group 
Isolated choices 1938 
Initial classification 1937 


Average variation 1938 


B. Control group 


Control choices 1938 . 
Initial classification 1937.. 
Average variation 1938 
Average variations 
Experimental group 1938 
Control group 1938 
Residual diffe rence 


TABLE 5 
ArTer-EFFECTs 


Total number of choices 1938 


EXPERIMENTAL Group IniriaAL Taste: Indefinite 


1937 1938 
INITIAL CHoIcEes 
CLASSIFICATION AFTER THE EXPERIMENT 


(_HILDREN 
NuMBER SuM PERCENTAGES NuMBER SuM PERCENTAGES 


ww ww 


Averages 


Total 4 | , isa : 16 


ConTROL Group INITIAI 


Averages 


Total 
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TABLE 6 
AFTER-EFFECTS 


Total number of choices 1938 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP IniT1AL Taste: Pred 


1937 1935 
INITIAL CHOICES 
CLASSIFICATION AFTER THE EXPERIMENT 


CHILDREN 
NuMBER SuM PERCENTAGES NuMBER SUM PERCENTAGES 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


33 


INITIAL TASTE 


34 | 88.2 


Analyzing individual cases we find that the after-effect of the 
experiment clearly persisted in all children of originally indefinite 
taste (Table 5). On the other hand, however, five out of six 
children of originally predominant taste show a decided reversion 
to their initial preference. Only one child of this group, B-1oe, 
preserved the modification he acquired during the experimental 
situation. 

CoNCLUSIONS 

We will begin by analyzing the influence of non-experimental 

tactors. 


1. The results obtained after the interval of one year lead us to 
the conclusion that the endurance of after-effects largely depends 
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upon the child’s original taste. In children of the indefinite group 
the experiment produced enduring after-effects. It is significant 
that the same individuals had followed the leader during the 
experiment without hesitation—one might almost say without 
thinking—positive results being obtained with but slight social 
contact. 

In order to obtain positive modifications in the group of originally 
predominant preference it was necessary to “woo” the child much 
longer and to establish a “deeper” social contact than in the case of 
children of indefinite taste. Accordingly, the after-effects of the 
predominant group were decidedly on the wane towards the end 
of 1937, and had with but one exception entirely disappeared after 
the period of one year. 

In some cases we traced the reversion to the original preference 
to the habit of eating food a at home. In this case domestic influ- 
ence counteracted the result of the experiment. One little’ boy, 
for instance, had an uncle who particularly liked food a, taking 
pleasure in giving it to the child. 

2. Of particular interest, of course, are the experimental social 
conditions which cause the appearance of after-effects. 

Most children who developed a new decided preference regularl; 
following the example of their leader maintained this recently 
acquired taste after the elimination of the originating social cause. 
On the other hand new variations in favor of food & did in no case 
appear after the elimination of the leading example. These facts 
lead to the conclusion that the absence or duration of after-effects 
largely depends upon the social conditions during the experiment. 

We will therefore analyze the social aspects of the experiment 
and add some new contributions to the original question studied by 
Duncker. Since Duncker in a previous analysis had already shown 
the importance of relative age, we concentrated our study on the 
effect of repetition and the type of leadership. 

The fixation of the new taste by the repetition of socially influ- 
enced choices during the experiment has no doubt an important 
bearing on the endurance of after-effects. A long, straight series 
of 6 choices had to be obtained during the experiment before the 
occasional isolated tests consistently showed the endurance of the 
results in the absence of the originating social influence. For 
instance, B 32e: 
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INITIAL CLASSIFICATION EXPERIMENTAL CHOICES AFTER-EFFECTS 


PERCENTAGES CHOICES PERCENTAGES CHOICES PERCENTAGES 


In spite of the fact that this boy had followed the leader in five 
choices without resisting a single time, the newly acquired taste 
was not as yet firmly established as the isolated choices following 
the experiment show. 

In children who from the very beginning yielded to the influence 
of the leading example repetition tended to give stability to the 
experimental modification. When such children—with predomi- 
nant taste—were given 20 experimental repetitions they followed 
the leader more completely in the last 10 instances than they did in 
the first 10. 

However, the mere repetition of a leading example does by no 
means always develop new preferences. In some children—also 
with predominant taste—the last 10 choices in an experimental 


series of 20 repetitions showed a tendency to return to the old 


preference rather than an increased effect of suggestion. 

To explain this difference we made a careful study of the per- 
sonalities of our leaders. In the following sketches we will show 
how the effectiveness of an example largely depends upon the type 
of social ascendancy. 


{ ffectionate leadership 

Kindness towards others characterizes the personality of GiL. Quietly and 
gently she is always helping someone. The smaller the child the greater her 
solicitude. She gladly shares with the little ones her pieces of candy and knows 
how to take care of them. 

Though thoughtful beyond her age, she delights in things a child loves. She 
likes the see-saw herself and is good at playing house and telling stories. 

In the role of Big Mouse she makes the younger child feel at home by saying a 
kind word before she gaily invites him to eat the cat’s food. G1L knows how to 
win the confidence of her little companions with quiet unobtrusive affection. 


Amusing leadership 
His vivid imagination and witty remarks make B7L, a lively five-year-old boy, 


ne of the most popular children of his class. 
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B 7L is our star actor in playing Big Mouse. He can always think of some new 
way to go to the cat’s house. Sometimes he takes the Little Mouse on an imaginary 
ride by bus or train, upon other occasions they walk through the woods. B 
always makes funny remarks about what they “see” on their way, and can g 
dramatic zest to the final scene in which the two little mice play a trick on the 
by eating her food. The Little Mice look up to him and follow his example. 


Despotic leadership 


A small round table and a few chairs are the children’s delight in playing hous: 
but GroL considers the furniture her own, letting only certain children mak 
use of it. 

Over her group GroL rules with an iron hand. Gare, a little girl of retarded 
mental development, is particularly obedient, as the following observation show 

Upon entering the classroom GroL snatches a doll from G2re’s hand. Th« 
little victim does not protest. Without waiting for a command she humbly gives 
to her leader the doll’s little hat and bag. 

After having watched G 10L’s absolute rule we used her as leader in our experi 
ment. To our surprise, the children but rarely followed her example. For instance, 
the timid little girl of the above-described scene did not imitate G 10L a single time 
in 10 experimental choices. 


In the list on page 465 we grouped the cases in accordance with 
the type of leadership to which the children were submitted. 
These cases show that positive results were obtained in go.1 per 


cent of the cases in which the leader by affection or amusing 
superior ability knew how to create an agreeable social atmosphere. 
On the other hand leaders whose ascendancy was based on force or 
impertinent teasing failed in producing modifications in 87.5 per 
cent of the cases. 

Adler’s school of psychology would interpret the negative results 
as compensating reactions of inferiority feelings. One positive case 
could possibly be traced to this origin. Cautious distrust in observ- 
ing the leader’s choice seemed to indicate in this child a fear of 
losing out if he did not take the same kind of food. But it is no 
exaggeration to affirm that this cautious attitude can be objectively 
distinguished from the interested joyful expression of a child who 
identifies himself with the situation. 

As far as we can see Individual Psychology does not do justice to 
the positive aspect of social influence. In this respect it is interest- 
ing to notice that we obtained not only four negative but also four 
positive results with the example of older brothers and sisters. 

Here as elsewhere success or failure largely depended on the 
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personality of the leader. In the case of B 12e we could see that 
the child was irritated by the presence of his older sister (G 11L), a 
lively girl who took pleasure in teasing others. On the other hand 


the leading sisters who modified cases G 2e and B 29e were good- 
natured, gentle, and kind. 

Experimental studies in “helpfulness” which the writer is carry- 
ing out in the kindergarten of the Instituto de Educagao, Rio de 


REsuLts during THE EXPERIMENT 
Type or LEADERSHIP 


Positive Cases NEGATIVE CASE 


I. Socially agreeable leaders characterized by 


A. Kindness 
G IL 
G 2L 
G 3L 
G 4L 
G 5L 
G 6L 


imagination 
B 7L 
B 8L 
G 9L 


Total agreeable leaders 





II. Socially domineering leaders characterized by 


A. Overbearance 
G 1oL 
G 11L 


B. Inconsiderate vanity 
G 12L 
G 13L 
B 14L 


Total socially domineering leaders 


Ill. Character of leaders not clearly defined 


B 15L 
G 16L 
B 17L 
B 18L 


Total not clearly defined 
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Janeiro, show that brothers and sisters are by no means always 
rivals. Among them we have often observed cooperation, and 
sometimes genuine kindness. 

In many cases not only kindness but a personal relation of friend- 
ship between the two children is necessary in order to obtain 
positive results. 

Especially interesting is the case of B 7e. Under the spell of his 
friend’s immediate presence, B 7e changed his preference from 
food a to food b. But when, in the absence of his amusing friend, 
we submitted him to the example of G 1L he immediately reverted 
to his original taste, in spite of the new leader’s kindness. 

On the other hand, in the case of G 21e, a girl who had resisted 
the social example during three months in 33 experimental choices, 
the writer herself took pains to win the child’s sympathy and affec- 
tion. This effort resulted not only in two consecutive positive 
results during the experiment, but in two positive after-effect 
choices. 

These facts show the personal nature of social influence. Of 
importance is not only the character of the leader, but his personal 
relation with the particular child. Following or resisting the 
example of a leader is by no means an isolated reaction. To under- 
stand a child’s behavior in a given situation we must view it as an 
integral part of a whole trend of social relations. 

A general instinct of imitation does not exist; on the contrary, 
our experiment proves that a positive social influence largely 
depends upon the specific process of gaining a child’s confidence 
and admiration. 

Since at the beginning of the experiment we were not aware that 
the type of leadership would play so important a role, it happened 
that four girls and only one boy were submitted to the example of 
domineering predecessors. Hence the apparently greater resistance 
of the girls to social influence, as can be seen from the following 
results obtained during the experiment: 


Torat NuMBER OF Mopiriep INDIVIDUALS RESISTANT INDIVIDUALS 


Boys 71.4 per cent 28.6 per cent 
Girls 55-6 per cent 44.4 per cent 


Averages 63.5 per cent 36.5 per cent 
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If by eliminating three resistant girls we equalize the groups as to 

the type of leadership, we find no significant difference between 
the sexes as the following percentages show: 


Individuals influenced during the experiment 


yer cent 


71-4} 
60.7 per cent 
69.2 | 


er cent 


SUMMARY 


In view of these facts we may conclude that the appearance of 


after-effects largely depends upon: 
I. The child's original taste 


A. Children of originally predominant taste 
1. Out of 22 children 50 per cent were modified during 
the experiment. 
. After-effects were observed 
a. In 7 out of 15 children (48.9 per cent), in the first 
four choices after the experiment. 
b. One child out of six (16.7 per cent) showed after- 
effects one year afterwards. 
. Children of originally indefinite taste 
1. One hundred per cent were modified during the 
experiment. 
. All of four individuals reexamined after a year’s 
interval still showed the experimental modification. 


Il. The results obtained during the experiment 
A. Lasting after-effects were obtained only in case the child 
had been regularly influenced in a straight series of 
experimental choices. 

. The effectiveness of repetition does in its turn largely 
depend upon the social relations between the leaders 
and the children submitted to their example: 

1. Consistent positive results were obtained only in case 
the leader was socially agreeable. 

. No appreciable results appeared in the case of domi 
neering leadership. 
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The sure unhesitant manner of choosing the food according to 
the newly acquired preference over a long period of time, in th 
absence of immediate social influence, leads us to answer 
the affirmative the initial question: As a whole our results war 
rant the conclusion that, under the above described specific condi 
tions, the example of a leader causes lasting modifications of the 
child’s original taste. 





THE WORDING OF QUESTIONS IN PUBLIC OPINION 
POLLS 


BY DONALD RUGG anno HADLEY CANTRIL 


Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton University 


r least three major variables affect the results obtained on a 
public opinion poll: the person interviewed, the interview 
itself, and the way in which the issues on the ballot are posed. More 
specifically, the validity of any poll must be considered with refer- 
nce to (1) the adequacy of the sample population—is it a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the particular universe being sampled? 
2) the effects of the interviewers’ “personal equations” upon the 
responses they obtain—do they achieve proper rapport with the 
respondents, do they “force” answers, to what extent do their own 
opinions influence the results they get? (3) the influence of the 
question form on the resulting answers. 
The research emphasis of the leading polls to date has centered 


on the development of accurate sampling procedures. The credit- 
able performance of these polls in predicting the outcome of the 
1940 election indicates that the problems of sampling are now 
fairly well in hand* in so far as straight national coverage on 
political issues is concerned, although many short cuts and refine 


ments are possible. 

Problems raised in connection with the interview itself have not 
as yet received the systematic attention given the problems of sam- 
pling. However, intensive research in this area is now under way 
m several fronts with the dual purpose of improving interviewing 
technique and studying the effect of the interviewer’s own attitudes 
ind socio-economic status upon the results he obtains. 

Problems involved in the framing of questions are by no means 
solved or even, perhaps, fully understood. It must be remembered 
that the whole field of public opinion measurement is in its most 
infant stages. And even though poll administrators have been well 
iware of the importance of question wording and have taken great 
pains to keep questions reasonably objective and free from at least 

Cf. Katz, Daniel. The public opinion polls and the 1940 election. Pub. Opinion 


1941, 5, 52-78 
169 
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the more obvious types of bias, still there has been no evaluation of 
the information so far gathered on the effect of wording variations, 

It was the clear recognition of the importance of wording which 
resulted in the inauguration of the split-ballot technique by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion over three years ago and its 
consistent use ever since. The same method is used often by the 
Fortune poll. The “split-ballot” technique consists of preparing 
each questionnaire in two alternative forms, each form being sub- 
mitted to comparable cross-sections of the population. Some of the 
questions are varied on the two forms to test the effect of wording 
differences or various ways of presenting issues, other questions are 
the same on each form and serve as controls. 

Because of the absence of any objective criteria of validity, a word 
must be said about the difficulty of evaluating alternative presenta- 
tions of issues. It can easily be shown that two different phrasings 
of an issue yield different response distributions, but there is seldom 
any way of determining which presentation is the more valid, that 
is, which provides the more accurate index of the actual state of 
opinion on the issue. In most cases, evaluations of the relative 
merits of different presentations of an issue must rest on a priori 


considerations rather than upon more precise experimental evidence 
Elections provide the most convincing means of validation. But 
conclusions from election predictions cannot be uncritically applied 
to other types of issues. 


Previous STuDIES 


One of the most complete and carefully controlled studies of 
question wording is that of Blankenship, who made a local survey 
in a New Jersey community just previous to a state election held to 
determine whether the constitution should be amended to permit 
horse-racing and parimutuel betting.” Questions were presented to 
comparable populations in various forms which were combinations 
of “objective” vs. “subjective” presentation and “positive” vs. “nega- 
tive” presentation. The objective form of the question gave the 
best prediction, although the author points out that it is dangerous 
to generalize these results beyond the data on which they were based. 

Menefee * has shown that significantly fewer propositions were 

2 Blankenship, A. B. Influence of the question form on response in a public opinion 
poll. Psychol. Rec., 1940, 3, 345-403. 


8 Menefee, S. C. The effect of stereotyped words on political judgments. Amer. soci 
Rev., 1936, 1, 614-621. 
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accepted by his subjects when these statements were labeled as 
representing “communist,” “fascist,” or “radical” viewpoints than 
when the propositions were presented in unlabeled form. Although 
this study demonstrates the prejudicial effect of introducing emo- 
tionally toned stereotypes, it should not be concluded that the polls 
must always avoid such stereotypes. Many issues cannot realisti- 
cally be divorced from a context of stereotypes and labels which 
they inevitably acquire.* 

Studenski ° has criticized the use by polls of the phrase “govern- 
ment spending” because it tends to behave as a stereotype, having 
taken on a derogatory connotation for a majority of the populace. 
When the question is presented in a general way, the great 
majority favor decreased government spending, but when people 
are quizzed on specific types of spending—for relief, social security, 
farm program, etc.—many will endorse the present rate of spending 
or an even higher one for certain budgetary items. It is true that 
the polls have many times been guilty of presenting complicated 
issues in an oversimplified form, but on the other hand people are 
continually being confronted with such oversimplifications in every- 
day discussions and political campaigns. Granted that it is all too 
easy to present the results of an oversimplified question so as to 
suggest quite misleading implications, such results may provide, 
for the cautious observer, a valuable insight into the processes of 
popular reaction to symbols and propaganda. 

An example of the way in which answers may be forced into 


the response categories provided is shown in a study by Jenkins,” 
who asked a group of college students to enumerate the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of fraternity life. From the results 


of this free-answer question, a multiple-choice form was prepared 
containing the fifteen most frequently mentioned reasons. The 
multiple-choice question was given another group and the results 
were the same as with the free-answer form. On a third fori, 
also multiple-choice, the five most frequently mentioned reasons 
were omitted, but blank spaces were provided and respondents 
were urged to fill in any answers they desired. In spite of this, the 
ril, H. Experiments in the wording of questions. Pub. Opinion Quart., 1940, 4 

Lurie, W. A. The measurement of prestige and prestige suggestibility. /. soc. 


938, 9, 219-225. Roslow, S., Wulfeck, W. H., & Corby, P. ¢ Con 
experimental studies on the form of the question. ]. appl. Psychol., 194 
nski, P. How polls can mislead. Harpers, 1939 (Dec.), 180, § 
kins, J. G. Psychology in business and industry. New York: Wiley 
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five reasons which had been most frequently mentioned on the 
second form were given much less frequently when they did not 
appear as part of a printed list. 

With the wealth of data now available from public opinion polls 
based on representative samples of the voting population, the study 
of the wording of questions can begin to take on new dimensions. 
Poll administrators have faced the problem of wording as practical 
men charged with the self-imposed business responsibility to report 
public opinion honestly and faithfully. Hence they have frequently 
asked themselves, “How is the vote on this issue changed if we 
vary the wording?” But it must be remembered that public opinion 
data were in most cases not gathered by poll administrators with 
any systematic problem in mind. The result is that data are scat 
tered and often inconclusive in so far as generalization is concerned. 

Therefore, the major task confronting anyone who plunges into 
the poll data already accumulated is the more or less systematic 
ordering of the material. The data are brought together here not 
because they provide any final answers but because they point to 
problems which must be squarely faced by technicians and because 
they do add to the material from which social psychology must 


be built: 


RESULTS 
The data have been grouped together around the following 
problems: 

Effects of context 
Contingencies 
Placement on ballot 

The alternatives presented 
Dichotomous vs. multiple choice 
Order of alternatives 
Explicit vs. implicit alternatives 
Free answers 

Deviations from “objective” wordings 
Prestige 
Stereotypes 
Proposed legal changes 
Biased wordings 
Personalization of the question 


Effects of Context 
Contingencies. If one wants to measure some very general atti 


tude, he immediately wonders how he can most accurately pose 
the issue involved. Suppose one wanted to measure “interven- 
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tionism” in the United States before December 7, 1941. Shall he 
simply ask whether the United States should declare war, shall he 
poll on some of the numerous specific proposals (¢.g., convoys) 
advanced by interventionist leaders, or shall he try to devise some 
multiple-choice type of question which will attempt to measure 
gradations of interventionist sentiment? It is obvious that there 
exists no single index of “interventionism.” ‘The amount of inter- 
ventionist sentiment found is a function of the particular issue used, 
of the wording of this issue, and of the general context in which it 
yppears. Table x illustrates this variability in interventionist senti- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE 
INTERVENTIONIST” 
SENTIMENT 


is you, pers mally, are concerned, do y 
has gone too far in helping Britain, 
24/41) 
o tar 15 per cent About right 46 per cent 
t far enough 32 per cent No opinion 7 per cent 


people say that if the United States goes on helping 


and, Germany may start a war against our country. Do you 
} ] 


ve should continue to help England, even if we run thi 
AIPO 5/6/41) 
es 76 per cent No 21 per cent No opinion 3 per cent 


ar as you, personally, are concerned, do you think President 


sevelt has gone too far in his policies of helping Britain, o1 
nough? (AIPO 6/24/41) 

‘oo far 20 per cent About right 57 per cent 

ot far enough 17 per cent No opinion 6 per cent 


appears certain to you that Britain will be defeated unless we 

part of our navy to protect ships going to Britain, would you 
favor, or oppose, such convoys? (AIPO 5/6/41) 

Favor 73 per cent Oppose 23 per cent No opinion 4 per cent 


Which of these two things do you think is more important for 
the United States to try to do— (OPOR 5/29/41) 
To keep out of war ourselves or 39 per cent 
To help England win, even at the risk of 
getting into the war? 58 per cent 
No choice 3 per cent 
Do you think the United States Navy should be used to convoy 
(guard) ships carrying war materials to Britain (AIPO 6/24/41) 
Yes 56 per cent No 35 per cent No opinion g per cent 
If Roosevelt and our leading military experts say that Britain will 
be defeated unless we go into the war in the near future, would 
you favor, or oppose, going into the war within a few days? 
(AIPO 5/20/41) 
Favor 51 per cent Oppose 41 per cent Don’t know 8 per cent 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


PERCENTAG! 
INTERVENTIONIST 
SENTIMENT 


If you were asked to vote today on the question of the United 
States entering the war now against Germany and Italy how 
would you vote—to go into the war now, or to stay out of the 
war? (AIPO 9/9/41) 
Go in 26 per cent Stay out 69 per cent No opinion § per cent 
Should the United States enter the war now? (OPOR 9/17/41) 
Yes 17 per cent No 76 per cent No opinion 7 per cent 


Should the United States go into the war now and send an army 
to Europe? (AIPO 9/17/41) 
Yes 8 per cent No 88 per cent No opinion 4 per cent 


ment. It is based on the results of five American Institute of Public 
Opinion (AIPO) and Office of Public Opinion Research (OPOR) 
surveys, conducted during May, June, and September of 1941.’ 
Since all the questions were not polled simultaneously, there may be 
some slight effect of the time element, but this would not be sufh- 
cient to obscure the genera! pattern of differences. 

Questions 1 and 3 demonstrate the tendency for replies to pile 
up on the “about right” alternative when a middle ground is 
offered. They also show that when people can identify themselves 
with the policies of the “United States” rather than “President 
Roosevelt” they are likely to be more interventionist. 

The second question presents the issue of aid to Britain as a 
challenge, and it is not surprising that a very large majority favor 
continued aid to Britain in this particular context. It is doubtful 
whether the fourth question measured current interventionist senti- 
ment, since it is probable that some of those voting “favor” on 
this question did not believe a British defeat was at that time 
inevitable without our help. However, the question does indicate 
the strong support of convoys under the condition of a British 
defeat. The fifth question, in which the alternatives are clearly set 


7 The questions which provide the data of this study appeared on surveys made b 
American Institute of Public Opinion and by the Office of Public Opinion Research 
the following tables, Institute questions will be labeled “AIPO”, Office of Public Opinion 
Research questions “OPOR”. The surveys conducted by both organizations use the method 
of stratified sampling, various population groups being represented in the poll sample in 
the same proportions that they occur in the total voting population. Dates are given for 
each question or set of questions. They indicate the day on which this question was sent 
out to the interviewers. The opinion represented would be that which was current during 
the following week to ten days, by which time the interviewing would have been « 
pleted. On split-ballot comparisons, a difference of 5 per cent is necessary for statist 
significance. The two forms of a split ballot are sent out simultaneously. 
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against each other, reduces the interventionist vote considerably. 
The sixth question shows a majority in favor of convoys, although 
fewer favor them in this context than when a British defeat is 
predicated upon their absence. Question 7 shows a much larger 
umber of adherents to a policy of direct military intervention than 
do the related questions 8, 9, and 10. This is probably due to the 
fact that the question is a conditional one, and secondarily to the 


presence of a prestige element. The difference between questions 


8 and g shows more people in favor of military intervention if they 


un personally participate in the decision to declare war. Ques 
10 demonstrates the prejudicial effect of the phrase “send an 
my.” 

The data in this table clearly show the danger of interpreting any 
general opinion on the basis of less than a pattern of questions 
which place that opinion squarely in a number of contexts and 
surround it with varying contingencies just as it usually is in 
everyday life. 

Placement on Ballot. In constructing a ballot, care must be taken 
to place the questions in such a way that the answers to one ques- 
tion do not unduly influence the answers to succeeding questions. 
An example of the effect of placement is the following: “Does it 
seem to you that the United States is already in the war?” On the 
B form, this question was the first one on the ballot. On the A 
form, it was sixth, preceded by questions on sending war planes to 
Britain and changing the Johnson Act so England could borrow 
money from us. Both of these measures probably suggested that 
the United States was still not actually in the war, hence the lower 
‘Yes” vote on the A form. 


(AIPO 1/9/41) 
Ve 

Pe cassesns 
Undecided ... 


Of course, one way to minimize the interaction of related ques- 
tions is te place them as far apart as possible, in the hope that the 
intervening questions will prevent a carry-over effect. However, 
even with such wide spacing, interaction cannot always be pre- 
vented, as the next set of questions indicates. 

{ form—tst question on ballot) At present, men betwee 
> not drafted. Do you think the law should be changed so 
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the ages of 18 and 21 would be included in the draft, along with thos 
21 to 35? 
(A form—toth question on ballot) At present, men between the ages of 21 and 
are being drafted. Should the law be changed so that only men between thx 
of 18 and 23 would be included in the draft? 
(On the B form, the same two questions were asked, but the order was reve: 
that is, question 1 on the A form was question 1o on the B form, and question | 
on the A form was question 1 on the B form.) 

(AIPO 4/25/41) 

A form B form 
(A-1) er Sa 53 per cent 48 per cent 
(B-10) No .... 42 


5 


(A-10) ‘ « & 
(B-1) N 690 
6 


The largest difference occurs on question A-10; B-1, which pro 
poses to restrict the draft age to 18-23. People who had previously 
voted for inclusive 18-35 age limits on the A form were naturally 
less inclined to restrict it to 18-23 than were those who answered 
the 18-23 limit question first without having made any previous 
commitments. The obvious implication in this case is that ques 


tions as overlapping as these should not be asked on the same ballot. 

It should not be concluded, of course, that the placement of a 
question invariably affects the response. Many negative instances 
could be cited, even of questions closely related in subject-matter. 


The Alternatives Presented 

Dichotomous vs. Multiple Choice. The Fortune Survey has 
shown a consistent preference for questions of the multiple-choice 
form, sometimes dubbed the “cafeteria” question, while the AIPO, 
although by no means neglecting cafeteria questions, has used pre- 
ponderantly the direct “yes-no” question. Gallup has defended the 
“yes-no” question on the ground that this is the usual type of choice 
with which the man in the street is faced.* He admits the useful- 
ness of the multiple-choice question in fields where the choice of 
alternatives is not a dichotomous one, but insists that the “yes-no” 
question is more accurate where the issue is clear-cut and calls for 
unqualified acceptance or rejection. On the other hand, Roper 
reports that a four-part attitude scale toward the candidates gave a 


8 Gallup, George. Question wording in public opinion polls. Soctometry, 1941, 3 
259-268. 
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tter prediction of the 1940 election results than did the straight 
or-no question “For whom do you expect to vote?” ” 

The relative merits of the multiple-choice and yes-no questions 

\bviously cannot be decided categorically. Some comparisons of 
- two forms will show under what conditions one form is likely 

be superior to the other. In May, 1941, the AIPO asked the 


( 


i 


lowing split-ballot questions with these results: 


If you were asked to vote today on the question of the United States 
> war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote—to go into the 
r to stay out of the war? 
o in 29 per cent Stay out 66 per cent No opinion 5 per cent 


‘m) Please tell me which of these policies you think the United States should 
at the present time. (Interviewer hands card to respondent containing the 


ig statements.) 


Go to war at once against Germany and Italy.. 6 per cent 
Supply Britain with all war materials we can and also use 
our navy to convoy ships carrying these materials to Britain. . 
Supply Britain with all war materials we can, but do not use 
our navy to convoy these materials. 
D. Stop all further aid to Britain... 
Other replies 
No opinion 


It is quite apparent that when a more moderate course was 
offered, fewer people favored a policy of direct military interven- 
tion. Where several distinct alternatives existed with regard to 
intervention, the B form undoubtedly provided a more realistic 
presentation of the problem. But if an actual war referendum were 
to be held the B form would tend to underestimate the percentage 
of those voting for outright war. 

The multiple-choice question is definitely superior in some cases 
because it provides for the expression of gradations of attitude, 
which are necessarily sacrificed in the yes-no type of question. How- 
ever, there are some possible dangers in the use of the cafeteria 
question and certain cautions which must be exercised in using it. 
Gallup points out that a multiple-choice question may, by providing 
several qualified alternatives, enable respondents to avoid express- 
ing an opinion on the main issue; also that in this situation there 
operates a human tendency to avoid extreme positions in favor of 
more moderate ones.’” If, however, an issue does contain several 


oper, E. Checks to increase polling accuracy. Pub. Opinion Quart., 1941, 5, 87-90. 
footnote 8. 
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genuine alternatives, there is very good reason to present these 
alternatives, not to force them into the framework of a yes-no form. 

Once it is decided to put a certain issue in the multiple-choice 
form, care must be taken to choose realistic alternatives which 
have a minimum amount of overlapping. Also, objectivity should 


be sought by balancing the number of alternatives pro and con. An 


experiment conducted by the AIPO "' neatly demonstrates how a 
preponderance of alternatives on one side or the other can bias the 
results obtained. On the A form of the ballot this question was 
used: 


Please tell me which of these policies you think the United States should folloy 


at the present time: 


1. Go to war at once against Germany and Italy. 
2. Supply Britain with all war materials we can send and also use our navy t 


convoy ships carrying these materials to Britain. 

. Supply Britain with all war materials we can, but do not use our navy t 
convoy these materials. 

. Return to our previous policy of supplying only those materials which Britain 
can pay cash for and come and get here. 

. Keep completely neutral by limiting our aid to Britain to foodstuffs and 
medical supplies. 

. Stop all further aid to Britain. 


The alternatives offered on the B form were the following: 


. Go to war at once against Germany and Italy with our full military power 
. Go to war but send only part of our navy and air force and no men of the 


U. S. army. 

. Supply Britain with all war materials we can and also use our navy to convoy 
ships carrying these materials to Britain. 

. Go to war but limit our action at this time to this hemisphere. 

. Supply Britain with all war materials we can, but do not use our navy t 
convoy these materials. 
Stop all further aid to Britain. 


The A form was made reasonably objective by including two 
degrees of interventionist position, one “borderline” (No. 3), and 
three graded alternatives on the isolationist side. Form B, on the 
other hand, was deliberately overweighted with interventionist alter 
natives (1, 2, 3, 4). The only statement on the isolationist side was 
an extreme one (6). The results on these alternate forms are 
shown in Table 2. 


11 This experiment was based on a sample taken only in a few cities, so the result 
while valid for the split-ballot comparison, do not represent opinion in the country as 4 


whole. 
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TABLE 2 


3} form 


NATIVE PERCENTAGE I ALTERNATIVE 


TER 
No IN Favor ALT | I VOR No 


Interventionist 
Intervenuonist 
interventionist 
Interventionist 
Borderline 
Isolationist 
Isolationist 
Isolationist 
No opinion 


Where a genuine intermediate step exists, distortion inevitably 
results when answers are forced into a dichotomy. Whether a 
three- or a five-step scale should be used depends on the nature of 
the issue and the purposes of the inquiry. 

In using a trichotomy of two extreme steps plus a middle-ground 
position, the problem arises as to whether the middle position ought 
to be stated in the question or whether it ought to be provided 
nly in the answer boxes. Where opinion is well crystallized, it 
probably makes little difference which procedure is followed, as 
the following example shows. 


AIPO 12/13/39) 
{ form) Do you think liquor regulations here are too strict, not strict enough, 
r about right? 
loo strict 6 per cent Not strict enough 45 p ( Al gi 40 per cent 
No opinion g per cent 
form) Do you think liquor regulations here are too strict or not ct enough? 
trict 7 per cent Not strict enough 47 per cent About rig! 


opinion g per cent 


On any issue where opinion is not so well structured the insertion 
of the “about right” alternative in the question itself would draw 


more people to this position than if it were not thus directly sug 


gested. Under these conditions it is debatable as to which form 


} 


should be used. Providing a middle-ground position may allow 


people to avoid the issue; on the other hand, if there is a genuine 


middle alternative, it is desirable to make it clear that it exists and 
t partially rule it out by not including it in the question. 
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Order of Alternatives. In devising an objective type of question 
one is confronted with the problem of the placement of alternatives. 
For example, should the question read, “Do you think the United 
States will go into the war in Europe or do you think we will stay 
out of the war?” or should it be phrased, “Do you think the United 
States will stay out of the war in Europe or do you think we will go 
into the war?” On the surface, it would not appear that a minor 
variation of this sort should make much difference in the results. 
Yet there is evidence to show that when one of these alternatives is 
mentioned second it receives a few more votes than when it comes 
first. The differences are not great but appear consistently on 
repeated polls of the question. 

Similarly, on the question: 


“Which of these two statements do you think is closer to the truth? 
1. England is now fighting mainly to keep her power and wealth. 
2. England is now fighting mainly to preserve democracy against the spread of 
dictatorship.” 


interchanging the position of the two alternatives shows that when 
either of the alternatives is mentioned second it polls correspond- 
ingly more votes than when it is first. It appears that there is a 
tendency for the respondent to select the last, more easily remem- 
bered alternative when the question is a fairly complicated one. 

The positive evidence for the influence of position comes chiefly 
from the examples cited above. In a number of other cases inter- 
changing the position of the alternatives failed to produce significant 
differences. 

Although we cannot draw any hard and fast conclusions regard- 
ing the effect of position, certain safeguards ought to be observed. 
It has been shown previously that suggestibility is likely to be 
greatest in areas where opinion is relatively uncrystallized. When 
polling on issues in such areas it is particularly advisable to use 
split questions on which the position of the alternatives is inter- 
changed. Similarly, on complicated questions, where the factor of 
recency may operate in favor of the second alternative, it is wise to 
provide a check in the form of a split question. 


Explicit vs. Implicit Alternatives. A frequent problem in the 
formulation of dichotomous questions is whether or not to write 
out both alternatives or to state only one, letting the respondent 
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gather the second alternative by inference. There are so far insufh- 
nt data from which to generalize. In some instances it appears 


to make little difference whether or not both alternatives are explic- 


tly stated; in other instances where people are likely to be sug 
tible a significant difference may be obtained. The following 
questions illustrate the problem and typical results. In the 
instance, a significant difference is obtained on a question 
which has concerned comparatively few people and on which 
pinion is relatively unstructured. The meaning of the second ques- 
is sufficiently vague to permit the explicit alternative to direct 
opinion to some degree. In the third case the issue was one which 
had long confronted nearly everyone, one on which opinion was 
solidly structured so that variation in wording produced a negligible 


difference. 


(AIPO 8/26/41) 
{ form) Do you think workers should have the right to elect a representative on 
he Board of Directors of the company they work for? 

; 61 per cent No 23 per cent No opinion 16 per cent 
form) Do you think workers should have the right to elect representatives on 
Board of Directors of the company they work for, or should all the directors be 
ted by the owners of the company? 

Workers should have the right to elect 53 per cent 
All directors elected by owners 31 


) opinion 
2 


form) Do you think the United States is doing all it possibly can to win the 


Yes 75 per cent No 21 per cent No opinion 4 per cent 


form) Do you think the United States is doing all it possibly can to win the 
var, or do you think there is more this country could do to win? 
Doing all it can 65 per cent Could do more 32 per cent No opinion 3 per cent 
AIPO 2/14/41) 
rm) Should the United States stop giving aid to Britain? 
$ 10 per cent No 87 per cent No opinion 3 per cent 
form) Should the United States stop giving aid to Britain, or should we 
nue to help the British? 
Stop helping 7 per cent Continue to help 89 per cent No opinion 4 per cent 


Free Answer. We have so far considered the relative merits of 
the multiple-choice and dichotomous questions. One more type 
remains—the free answer, where no definite alternatives are set by 
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the question, and the respondent simply answers the question in 
his own words. For example, he may be asked (if a preceding 
question has established the fact that he thinks the United States 
will eventually enter the war), “About how soon do you think we 
will be in the war?” Replies to this question gave the following 
distribution: 


(AIPO 4/6/41) 

2 months or less . ae 12 per cent 
3 months seabed oo 

4 to 6 months.... Fe ee ee eee ie a 

Later estimates ........ — ce: 


No opinion 27 
A comparable group was confronted with the dichotomous ques 
tion, “Do you think we will be in the war within two months?” 
The answers: Yes—25 per cent; No—46 per cent; Don’t know— 
29 per cent. This split provides another illustration of suggestion. 
When opinion tends to be vague and unstructured on a difficult 


question like this, and when a definite answer is suggested, as in 


the second form, it obviously produces different results than when 
the free-answer situation prevails. 

On January 16, 1942, a ballot of the Office of Public Opinion 
Research included on one form a rather elaborate filter question 
concerning the role of the United States in the post-war world and 
on the other form of the ballot included a.free-answer question 
asking “When the war is over, what single step do you regard as 
most necessary for the peace of the world?” The filter question, 
together with the results, is: 


Percentage of 
National Totals* 


Which of these two things do you think the United States should try 
to do when the war is over 

Stay out of world affairs as much as we can 

Take an active part in world affairs 

Undecided .... 


* These national percentages are cited only to give some reference point to the other 


percentages. Obviously they do not mean that only this percentage of people have this 
soint of view since many who share these sentiments have already been filtered out. 
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(Asked of those who said U. S. should stay out of world 
irs) Which of these statements comes closest to what you 

ik we should do? 

We should maintain a large armed force in our own 
country and have as little as possible to do with the 
rest of the world 

We should maintain a large enough armed force to pro 
tect North America, including Canada and Mexico, but 
have little to do with the rest of the world 

We should maintain a large enough armed force to pro 
tect both North and South America but have little to 
do with the rest of the world 


No opinion 


(Asked of those who said U. S. should take an active part 
in world affairs) Which of these statements comes closest to 
what you think we should do? 
We should do everything by ourselves that is necessary to 
protect our own national interests wherever they are.. 
The United States and the British Empire should combine 
as one powerful English speaking nation 
The United States, the British Empire and other nations 
should join their people and resources into one big 
world organization 


No opinion 


(Asked of those who said United States, the British Empire 
and other nations should join into world organization) Are 
there any countries that you think should be kept out of such 
an organization? 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes”: Which countries should be kept out? 

Germany wevcccccces per cent } 
Japan 

italy .. 

Russia.... 

AXIs 


When the answers to the free question are carefully studied to 


see how many people volunteer either of the first two alternatives 
provided in the filter question, it turns out that about 30 per cent 


These percentages will add to more than 100 per cent since people mentioned more 
un one country. They are, in each case, percentages of 15 per cent of the national 


s-section 
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give answers which state explicitly or implicitly that the United 
States should take an active part in world affairs, while about 
8 per cent give answers which clearly indicate that this country 
should stay out of world affairs. Most of these who favored United 
States participation in post-war affairs made rather specific proposals 
of a political or economic nature while those whose answers can be 
classified on the “stay out” side give traditional isolationist argu 
ments. It is significant to notice here that, in spite of the fact that 
slightly less than 4o per cent of the total population interviewed on 
the free-answer form gave answers that could be classified for com. 
parison with the dichotomous question, the ratio of the answers 
that could be so classified is approximately the same as the ratio in 
favor of participation obtained on the dichotomous question. 

On the free-answer form about 15 per cent of the people gave no 
answer at all or had no ideas in mind. Approximately 20 per cent 
forwarded a solution which could be classified as vindictive (repress 
all Germans, kill Hitler, take away German arms, etc.); slightly 
over 10 per cent gave vague negative solutions (do away with war, 
do away with isms, etc.); the rest of the answers being of a 
miscellaneous variety. 

Although the free-answer question used here was not designed as 
specifically as it might have been for comparison with the filter 
question, it clearly shows the extent to which people’s thoughts are 
unstructured with relation to the measures they would like to see 
carried out when the war is over. When asked to give their own 
suggestions unaided, many of them think not so much of a method 
whereby a goal can be implemented, but think more in terms of 
some specific goal itself—such as destroying the Nazi party, or 
wiping out dictatorships. It is obviously easier for most people to 
have some opinion on what ought to be done than it is to have an 
opinion on how this can be done when they are confronted with a 
problem as baffling and comprehensive as the ordering of the 


post-war world. 


Deviations from “Objective” Wording 

Prestige. All persons constructing ballots are cautioned not to 
warp answers by using symbols of prestige. Stagner”’ has been 
particularly critical of the polls for their use of prestige names. 


12Stagner, R. A comparison of the Gallup and Fortune polls regarding American 
intervention policy. Sociometry, 1941, 3, 239-258. 
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Before we consider the problem of just how much difference 


prestige makes, the validity of the basic assumption that the use of 


prestige names is necessarily bad should be examined. For the 
icademically inclined person taught to evaluate proposals purely on 
their intrinsic merit, the introduction of an extraneous standard of 
judgment, such as a prestige name, is prejudicial and therefore bad 
technique. However, unfortunate though it may be, the public 
as a whole does not react to issues in a detached scientific manner. 
Reaction to symbols, stereotypes, and prestige associations is part 
und parcel of the process of popular judgment. In many cases, 
then, an issue cannot be realistically divorced from the names of 
its sponsors or supporters, since it is presented to the public with a 
prestige context, as “the President’s proposal,” “Colonel Lindbergh’s 
statement,” or “Hitler’s aim,” and it is in such a context that people 
respond to it. 

This, of course, does not mean that any issue must be presented, 
willy-nilly, with the name of its most prominent supporter attached 
to it. For one thing, many people may be unaware of such spon- 
sorship, in which case the presence of such a name could be 
considered unfairly biasing. But on an issue such as the Lend- 
Lease Bill, whose sponsorship was certainly no secret, there seemed 
no good reason to avoid referring to it as “the President’s Lend- 
Lease Bill.” 

Instead of placing an indiscriminate ban on the use of prestige 
names, it is better to determine whether any given issue can be 
more fairly and realistically presented with or without the attach- 
ment of a prominent supporter’s name. When in doubt, the best 
procedure is to use a split ballot, with the name on one form and 
not on the other. Results of several such splits will be given and 
considered in relation to the whole problem of prestige. 

The largest prestige effect resulting from the use of President 
Roosevelt’s name occurred on the following questions. 


AIPO 6 24 41) 


{ form So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think President 
Roosevelt has gone too far in his policies of helping Britain, or not far enough? 
20 per cent 
About right ee oe . 57 
Not far enough 17 
et «ie 
NO opinion ... ‘ Teer ees 6 
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(B form) So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think the United States 
has gone too far in helping Britain, or not far enough? 
Too far .seee 35 per cent 
About right eee 46 
Not far enough UVAtctetomes Jl 
No opinion 


Here the largest difference is in the “not far enough” column, 
which is sharply decreased when the President’s name is used. At 
the same time, more people endorse the “about right” position, and 
more are also inclined to think Roosevelt has gone too far than 
when the question is stated in terms of the “United States.” On a 
subsequent repetition of this split these differences were greatly 
reduced, although the same pattern was evident. It may be, of 
course, that people differentiate between President Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies and what the “United States” has done in the way of helping 
Britain so that this split does not necessarily constitute merely a 
test of prestige. 

In only one other case did the use of the President’s name signifi 
cantly change the results obtained. This was a question on whether 
the United States ought to try to keep the Germans out of the 
islands off the coast of Africa (asked in July, 1941). When the 
President’s endorsement of such a step was indicated, 6 per cent 
more people favored it than when the proposal did not mention 
Roosevelt. 

On a number of other questions, dealing with such issues as the 
passage of the Lend-Lease bill, the adequacy of the national defense 
effort, conscripting the National Guard for military training, fight 
ing to protect Canada against attack, etc., on which split-ballot 
results were available, there was in no single case a significant 
difference due to the prestige effect of using President Roosevelt’s 
name. We are left with only one clear-cut example of Roosevelt’s 
prestige, viz., the question of keeping the Germans out of the islands 
off the coast of Africa, a question on which opinion was relatively 
unformed. 

On the evidence from rather limited data, it appears that isola 


tionist leaders had negative prestige, as indicated by the results of 
the following two questions. 


(AIPO 8/9/40) 
(A form) Lindbergh says that if Germany wins the war in Europe the Unit 
States should try to have friendly trade and diplomatic relations with Germany 


Do you agree or disagree? 
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rm) It has been suggested that if Germany wins the war in Europe the 
1 States should try to have friendly trade and diplomatic relations wit! 
any. Do you agree or disagree? 
With Lindbergh Without Lindbergh 
per cent 57 per cent 


/ 


5 
Don’t know 18 
OPOR 7/10/41) 
Senator Wheeler says that the power of the United States should bx 
it behind a peace movement to end the war now. Do you agree, or disagree with 
r Wheeler’s statement? 
It has been said recently that the power of the United States should be 
a peace movement to end the war now. Do you agree, or disagree? 
With Wheelei Without Wheeler 
ee a 35 per cent 12 per cent 


q 


a cas ‘ 4 


] 
No opinion .... gic econ 2 9 


Lindbergh’s name both crystallizes opinion in the unfavorable direc 
yn and also shifts those who would otherwise approve of the policy 


to an attitude of disapproval. The effect of introducing Wheeler’s 
name is not so clear cut, but gives evidence again of negative prestige. 

Prestige can, of course, be achieved in other ways than with the 
use of headline names. For example, on the first question below, 
the prestige effect of the phrase “health clinics” is evident, while on 
the second, the fact that a bill has been introduced in Congress 
produces a more favorable response. 


22/39) 
Would you like to see government health clinics furnish birth control 
nation to married people who want it? 
Would you like to see the government furnish birth control information 
people who want it? 
“Govt. health clinics’ “The Government” 
71 per cent 64 per cent 
pinion J 
(AIPO 8/26/39) 
1 form) A bill has been introduced in Congress to prohibit the advertising of 
r and beer. Do you favor this bill? 


] 


rm) Do you think liquor advertising should be prohibited? 


1 form B form 
40 per cent 35 per cen 
49 50 


pinion ..... eeceses II Qg 


Stereotypes. “Various investigators have shown how the accept 
ince value of a proposition is changed if it is attached to emotionally 
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toned stereotypes. Two corroborating examples from the polls can 
be cited. 


(OPOR 11/19/40) 
(A form) In order to improve our national defense, do you think persons w! 
oppose our present form of government should be forbidden to express 
opinions in public, or should they be free to express such opinions? 
Should be forbidden _— 30 per cent 
Should be free 
Qualified answer .. 
Don’t know 


(B form) Do you believe in freedom of speech? 


If “Yes,” ask: 
Do you believe in it to the extent of allowing Fascists and Communists to hol 
meetings and express their views in this community? 

: 23 per cent 


On the A form, a majority of 57 per cent vote for freedom of 
speech for persons opposed to our present form of government, but 


on the B form, when the specific labels “Fascists” and “Commu 
nists” appear, only slightly more than a fifth of the population 
endorses free speech for such groups. 

Results show that when the phrases “declare war,” and “training 
for war,” are associated with any issue, it becomes less acceptable. 
For example, in the last week of October, 1941, when 24 per cent 
of the population answered “Yes” to the question “Should the 
United States enter the war now?”, only 17 per cent of a comparable 
population voted “Yes” on the question, “Should the United States 
declare war on Germany now?” A declaration of war seemed more 
dangerous and final. 

A final illustration of the effect of a stereotype is afforded by the 
following question, which indicates that people prefer to think of 
themselves as “against prohibition” rather than as “wets.” Fewer 
say they would vote “wet” than would vote “against prohibition.” 
(AIPO 1/23/42) 

(A form) If the question of national prohibition should come up again, would 


you vote wet, or dry? 
Wet 53 per cent Dry 36 per cent Undecided 11 per cent 


(B form) If the question of national prohibition should come up again, would 
you vote for prohibition, or against it? 
Against 59 per cent For 31 per cent No opinion ro per cent 
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Proposed Legal Changes. The suggestion that a law must be 
changed in order to carry out a specified policy immediately creates 
, certain amount of opposition on the part of many people who 
would otherwise be in favor of the adoption of such a policy. In the 
two following comparisons policies are presented for approval or 
disapproval with the indication on one form that a change of exist- 
ing laws is involved, but without any such indication on the other. 


AIPO 9/19/39) 
form) Do you think Congress shuuld change the Neutrality Law so that 
nd and France can buy war supplies here? 
m) Do you think England and France should be allowed to buy war 
in this country? 
B form 
53 per cent oI per cent 
21 


» Opinion Pe 


19/39) 

We are prevented by law from lending money to foreign countries 

war debts are not paid up-to-date. Do you think we should change this 

» that we might lend money to England and France, if there is another war 
ur 5 e? 


m) In case Germany and Italy go to war against England and France, 


Id we lend money to England and France to buy airplanes and other war 


terials in this country? 
1 form B form 
Y ere 20 per cent 29 per cent 
AK — 
we ods node es . 5 5 
5 h 


No opinion 


The next set of questions shows that the proposal of “adding a 
law to the Constitution” is viewed with less alarm than the sugges- 
tion that “the Constitution be changed” to achieve the same purpose. 


20 39) 


rm) Would you favor adding a law to the Constitution to prevent any 


dent of the United States from serving a third ter 


rm) Would you favor changing the Constitution to prevent any President 


> United States from serving a third term? 


opinion 


Biased Wordings. It is almost meaningless to ask whether or not 
opinion can be affected by biased wordings in the questions. It all 
lepends on the issue involved. The primary use of biased wordings 
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is to provide a method for the determination of the stability of 
opinion. ) 
An example of the operation of suggestion is seen in the following 
two questions, asked in October, 1939, by AIPO. At this time the 
public was undecided concerning the likelihood of United States 
involvement in the war. 
(A form) Do you think the United States will go into the war before it is 
Yes 41 per cent No 33 per cent Don’t know 26 per cent 
(B form) Do you think the United States will succeed in staying out of the war 
Yes 44 per cent No 30 per cent Don’t know 26 per ce 
This type of split wording—positive vs. negative phrasing—does 
not always yield the same results. The next set of questions shows 
the operation of negative, rather than positive, suggestibility. Peopk 
tended to disagree with both positive and negative statements of the 
proposition. Although the reasons for this reaction can only bx 
inferred, some plausible explanations are (1) the statement that this 
is our War may imply that we are in some way responsible for the 
war—an interpretation that most respondents would reject; whil 
the statement that it is mot our war may carry the implication that 
we ought to stay strictly out of things—again an unacceptable inter 


pretation and (2) the “some people say” introduction on so vital 
a subject when a person does not want to be told what to think 
may elicit more negativism than would appear in a “Do you think?” 


type of question. 


(AIPO 9/9/41) 

(A form) Some people say this is our war. Do you agree or disagree? 
Agree 40 per cent” Disagree 51 per cent No opinion 9 pet 

(B form) Some people say this is mot our war. Do you agree or disagree? 
Agree 43 per cent Disagree 51 per cent No opinion 6 per cent 


But differences of opinion by no means always appear when 
wordings are deliberately forced. For example, in July of 1941 the 
OPOR wanted to test the stability of United States opinion with 
respect to aid to Britain after the entrance of Russia into the war. 
The following questions show that wording made no difference here 


(A form) Some people say that since Germany is now fighting Russia, as well a 
Britain, it is not as necessary for this country to help Britain. Do you agree, or 
disagree with this? 

Agree 20 per cent Disagree 72 per cent No opinion 8 per « 
(B form) Some people say that since Germany will probably defeat Russia within a 
few weeks and then turn her full strength against Britain, it is more important 
than ever that we help Britain. Do you agree, or disagree with this? 

Agree 71 per cent Disagree 19 per cent No opininn ro per cent 
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Elmo Roper, director of the Fortune Survey, has reported two 


i Of 
xperiments on the problem of question wording.” 


In the first of 


these, several issues related to the war were each presented in three 


forms: first, as straight unloaded questions (“Do you think Hitler 


wants to dominate the United States?”); second, with an interven- 

nist bias (“Hitler will never be satisfied until he dominates the 
United States because it is the richest country in the world”—agree 
rr disagree); and, third, with a non-interventionist bias (“Hitler is 
nly interested in making Germany a powerful nation in Europe, 


} 


ALAA 


| talk about his wanting to dominate this country is just British 


propaganda”—agree or disagree). One group received the set of 
unbiased questions, while a comparable group received the “inter- 
ntionist” set, and a third group the “non-interventionist” set. 
The most important finding here was that on issues where people 
were uncertain it was possible to produce sizeable effects by biasing 


the issue with an interventionist or non-interventionist argument, 
but where opinion was well crystallized biasing statements had 
relatively little effect on the results. The two following questions 
from Roper’s study illustrate this point. 


Unbiased 
Wording 
uu think that Hitler 


to dominate the 


090 per cent 
+2 


23 


t know S 


u think we would 
le to keep our demo 
form of govern 

t if Hitler dominates 


t of the world? 


40 per cent 
Ad 
t know 16 


rtune Survey, Vol. 2 


2 
>> 


Interventionist 
Wording 
Hitler will never be satis 
fied unless he dominates 
the U. 


richest 


S. because it is the 
country in the 


vorld 


Agr 68 per cent 
Disagree . 23 
Don’t know 9 
If Hitler wins, we won't 
be able to keep our demo 
cratic form of govern 


ment long because we 
will be one nation against 


the rest of the world. 


Agree 47 per cent 
Disagree ... 37 
Don’t know 16 


No. 4, April 1941, p. 


102, and Vol. 23, 


Non-Interventionist 
Wording 
Hitler is only interested 
Germany a 
Eu 


rope, and talk about his 


in making 
powerful nation in 
wanting to dominate this 


country is just British 
propaganda 
Disagree . 68 per cent 
Agree .... 21 
Don’t know 11 
This built 


up mainly by people who 


country was 


came here to get freedom, 
keep 


form of 


and we will our 


democratic gov 
Hitler 


; 


does dominate the rest of 


ernment even if 
the world. 
Disagree .. 27 
Agree .... 60 
Don’t know 13 


per ( 


No. 6, June 1941, 
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As a second part of the experiment each of these three groups were 
given some identical questions. The supposition was that the group 
which had been subjected to the series of questions biased in the 
interventionist direction might return more interventionist answers 
on this identical set than did the other groups (who received non 
interventionist and neutrally worded questions). This did not prove 
to be the case, however. The replies of all three groups on these iden- 
tical questions were essentially similar, indicating that the arguments 
to which they had been subjected had little or no carry-over effect, 

A second similar experiment was conducted, using several labor 
issues, stating these neutrally, with a pro-union bias, and with an 
anti-union bias. The questions dealt with the desirability of per- 
mitting labor in defense industries to strike for such things as work 
ing conditions, hours, wages, closed shop, and jurisdictional disputes. 
The pro-union arguments were found to be ineffective, except on 
the question dealing with working conditions. The anti-union 
phrasings, however, had a very definite biasing influence, in that 
they elicited a significantly greater percentage of anti-union 
responses than did the neutral or pro-union statements. This effect 
is illustrated by the following example taken from Roper’s data. 
Furthermore, there was a carry-over effect in this anti-union gzoup 
when, as in the previous experiment, the three groups were pre 
sented with a set of identical questions dealing with strikes in non- 
defense industries. This anti-union group returned a larger 
proportion of anti-union responses on these identical questions than 
did the neutral and pro-union groups. These latter groups were not 
significantly different on either the biased or identical questions. 


Unloaded Pro-Union Anti-Union 
Do you think that the Because every man is en- Because working condi 
government should or titled to safe and healthy tions in this. country ar 
should not forbid labor working conditions, labor the best in the world 
in defense industries the (in defense industries) labor (in defense indu 
right to strike about should be allowed to tries) should not 
working conditions? strike for them. allowed to strike about 
them. 
Should .... 59 per cent Disagree... 45 per cent 


Should not. 29 Agree 45 Disagree ... 
Don’t know 12 Don’t know 10 Don’t know 9 


Personalization of the Question. “Personalization” in this context 
refers, not to the use of the so-called “subjective” type of question, 
“Do you think, etc?” but to a form of question which requires the 
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vere 2 respondent to say whether or not he himself would carry out a 
‘oup specified course of action. The polls afford but few illustrations of 
the such personalized questions, but those which have been asked show 
vers interesting results. 

10n On three repetitions of the following split, the “Go in” percentage 
rove on the B form ran from 7 to 12 per cent higher than on the 


A form, a clearly significant difference in each case. 
{4 form) Do yeu think the United States should declare war on Germany and 
end our army and navy abroad to fight? 


rm) If the question of the United States going to war against Germany and 
ne up for a national vote within the next two or three weeks, would you 


per. yote to go into the war, or to stay out of the war? 

ork Returns from a similar comparison which has been repeated in split 
mes. form seven times have averaged 4.5 per cent more in favor of enter- 
= ing the war if people are asked to vote. (A form: “Should the 
m0n United States enter the war now?” vs. B form: “If you were asked 
that to vote today on the question of the United States entering the war 
— 6 against Germany and Italy, how would you vote—to go into the 
tect war, or to stay out of the war?”) 

ata. In one sense, the use of the B form is not realistic, since there 
oup exists at present no Constitution provision for a popular referendum 
pre on the declaration of war. Yet the results do reveal the effect of 
—_— FF phrasing the issue in terms of personal participation. People are 
ge less resistant to a policy of military intervention if they feel that 
han they will have direct part in determining that policy. 

am Another instance of the effect of personalization is provided by 
—_ these split questions on the expansion of our army, navy, and air 


force, asked in May, 1940, by AIPO. 


(A form) Should the United States do any of the following at this time? 
(a) Increase our army further, even if it means more taxes? 
Yes 88 per cent No 9g per cent No opinion 3 per cent 
Increase our navy further, even if it means more taxes? 
Yes 83 per cent No 12 per cent No opinion 5 per c 
Increase our air force further, even if it means more taxes? 
Yes go per cent No 6 per cent No opinion 4 per cent 
form) Should the United States do any of the following at this time? 
Increase our army further, even if you have to pay a special tax? 
Yes 79 per cent No 14 per cent No opinion 7 per 
Increase our navy further, even if you have to pay a special tax? 
Yes 78 per cent No 15 per cent No opinion 7 per c 
Increase our air forces further, even if you have to pay a special tax? 
Yes 86 per cent No ro per cent No opinion 4 per cer 
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Although opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of expansion ip 
either case, it will be seen that personalization (“even if you have 
to pay a special tax”) decreases to a small extent the amount of 
approval. 

The few data we have been able to marshal show that a definite 
effect can be produced by personalizing the issue. Again, in the 
absence of validating criteria, it cannot be said that the personalized 
form is superior or inferior to the unpersonalized. Obviously, not 
all types of issues are suited to personalization. Where one does 
have a choice between personalized and non-personalized forms, it 
is simply a matter of deciding which form presents the issue more 
realistically and which is more appropriate to the particular purposes 
of the investigation. 


INTERPRETATION 


1. The extent to which the wording of questions affects the 
answers obtained depends almost entirely on the degree to which 
the respondent’s mental context is solidly structured. Where people 
have standards of judgment resulting in stable frames of reference, 
the same answer is likely to be obtained irrespective of the way 
questions are asked. On the other hand, where people lack reliabk: 
standards of judgment and consistent frames of reference, they are 
highly suggestible to the implications of phrases, statements, 
innuendos, or symbols of any kind that may serve as clues to help 
them make up their minds.”° 

2. Questions which elicit responses concerning the acceptance of 
established norms or values often fail to indicate the true opinion 
of individuals unless such questions are followed by others which 
concretize the issues involved or place them on some behavioral level. 

Similarly, questions which bluntly state some deviation from an 
established norm or value are less likely to receive favorable replies 
than questions which imply the same deviation but state it more 
by implication. 

3. A few suggestions for the construction of ballots emerge from 
this review: 

a. Since any single opinion datum is meaningful only in so far 
as it is related to a large personal and social contact, it is essential 
that responses to many single questions asked by the polls be com- 


15Cf. Cantril, H. The psychology of social movements. New York: Wiley, 1941 
Chap. 3 
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pared with responses to other questions which place the same issue . 
in different contingencies. 

b. No claim can be made that the dichotomous, the multiple- 
choice, or the free-answer type of question is consistently superior. 
[t is suggested, however, that in general wherever a new and some- 
what complicated problem is to be posed or wherever a question 
concerns an issue about which people have thought little or perhaps 
care little the free-answer type of question should be used on at 
least one form of the ballot to discover (1) to what extent people 
are aware of the problem posed and (2) in what way they them- 
selves cut the issues. On another form of ballot a dichotomous or 
cafeteria question may be used for comparison. After the free 
answers have been analyzed, more meaningful questions with stated 
alternatives can be devised. 

The chief advantage of the multiple-choice question is that it 
allows for a more accurate placement of opinion than the dichoto- 
mous question in all those instances where the issue may not be 
clear cut. The chief danger of the cafeteria question is that the 
presentation of various alternatives, whether verbally or on printed 
cards, frequently irritates or confuses respondents to such an extent 
that the answers they finally give, although they can be classified 
and percentaged, may have little reliability. There is also the well- 
known tendency to choose a middle-way. The dichotomous ques- 
tion has the enormous advantage of simplicity over the multiple 
choice and is recommended wherever its use will not obscure alterna- 
tives or force issues. It is also a more familiar method of presenta- 
tion to the general public than the use of several alternatives. 

c. The split-ballot technique should be used wherever possible in 
order to test the stability and consistency of opinion by noting the 
effect of (1) variation between free and prescribed responses, (2) 
variation of alternative answers presented, (3) variation of con- 
tingency surrounding the issue, (4) bias by an introductory state- 
ment or deliberately forced wording, (5) prestige introduced by a 
word, name, or phrase (6) explicit rather than implicit presentation 
of alternatives, (7) stated deviation from currently accepted prac- 
tice, (8) variation of the context provided by other questions on 
the ballot, or (9) personalization of the issue. 





THE NATURE OF SLOGANS 
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HE slogan deserves an important place among the problems of 
aed interaction and control: it holds a central position among 
problems of propaganda and advertising. 

It is all the more surprising to find that the psychological litera- 
ture on slogans is practically negligible. There are, of course, 
several articles on slogans as means of advertisement. Those are for 
the most part compilations of slogans in use, with only a few 
critical or experimental investigations of the relative effectiveness 
of slogans in advertising. Their purpose then is in general to 
determine those formal aspects which seem characteristic of “good” 
slogans, their “goodness” usually being measured by the frequency 
with which they are correctly associated with the product they 
advertise (Shuman, 17). 

Meredith (11) has been primarily interested in the linguistic 
aspects of slogans, while Oliver (12; 13) and others have made 
historical surveys of political and commercial ones. Only two 
authors, Sherif (16) and Thouless (18), are explicitly concerned 
with the dynamic psychology of slogans. 

In viewing the various studies, two things become fairly evident: 
that there has been no clear conception as to what specifically con 
stitutes a “slogan”; and particularly that too little attention is being 
paid to the dynamic problems involved. 


Wuart Is a SLoGAN? 


Our first task is to elaborate the concept of the slogan. The 
general comprehensive category of which the slogan is one species 
is that of directive language. Within this broad category it is 
necessary to distinguish between the slogan on the one hand and 
the proverb, the epigram, the aphorism, the motto, and other kinds 
of catchphrases on the other. The proverb is defined in Webster's 
Dictionary (19) as “an old and common saying; a phrase or expres- 
sion often repeated.” It constitutes such a kind of directive lan- 
guage as may be helpful in everyday life, a way of passing on 
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common sense in a highly condensed, often metaphoric manner. 
Its directive quality consists then usually of one person’s advice to 
another expressed either implicitly or explicitly: e.g., “The early 
bird catches the worm,” or “You can judge a man by his friends.” 

An epigram, on the other hand, is defined as “(1) an inscription, 
especially one in verse; (2) a short poem . . .; (3) a bright or 
witty thought tersely and sharply expressed.” 

The epigram therefore seems directive only in so far as it expresses 
a certain thought in such a condensed, meaningful way as to have 
convincing and suggestive power: it makes one see a certain person, 


a certain problem in a particular way, and gives a strong feeling of 


concise, pregnant, sharp expression. 

An aphorism is “a pithy, compendius sentence stating a general 
sentence or truth.” It is probably very similar to the epigram, but 
often has a more general truth, less sharply expressed. 

The motto “is a sentence, phrase or word inscribed on anything 
as appropriate to or significant of its character or use; also a short, 
suggestive expression of a guiding principle; a maxim.” 

In other words, it is directive only in so far as it indicates the use, 
character, or motif of something or somebody. 

To return now to our original subject, the slogan, we find in 
Webster: “Slogan; n. (Gael. sluagh-ghairm, ic. an army cry: 
sluagh: army plus gairm: a call, calling). The war-cry or gathering 
word of a Highland clan in Scotland; hence, any rallying or 
battle cry.” 

This original meaning differs considerably from the present 
popular use of the word. Under slogans we find such examples 
as “time to retire”; “an apple a day keeps the doctor away” or 
“business as usual.” “Slogan” has been used for almost any kind 
of phrase. We suggest that, for scientific use at least, this word be 
restricted to denote a phrase which consists of only a small number 
of words using or implying the imperative or hortative; a phrase 
which is identified with one particular social group at a given time, 
and can be considered somewhat in the nature of a battle-cry, pur- 
porting to arouse much affective response. 

Under imperative or hortative we include such expressions as: 
“Let’s go over the top!” or “we will do it again!” English grammar, 
like the Latin, sometimes fails to differentiate between hortative, 
optative, and even predicative. “Bibamus” may be translated either 
as “we want to drink,” “we will drink,” “let us drink,” or even 
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“drink.” In fact, Hayakawa(7) thinks a characteristic of all 
directive language is that it says something about the future. We 
are willing within the limits mentioned above to accept his state 
ment for the slogan. In some cases one would have to include 
implicit references to the future: “Remember Pearl Harbor” would 
have to be interpreted: “Remember Pearl Harbor and avenge it 
well!” 

As one can readily see, many expressions that are called slogans in 
business and other fields would not come under this category 
according to the above criteria. Though they may conform to 
one or more of them (e.g., use of the imperative: “ Watch the date 
on the can”) they do not meet them all. We suggest that this 
kind of directive language be called “catchphrases.” They differ 
dynamically from the slogan, as we shall soon point out. 

We have mentioned the temporal determinant above because the 
element of timeliness differentiates the slogan from the motto, 
proverb, or aphorism. {Slogans are usually short-lived, created to 
fit a particular occasion) 

In addition to the above characteristics, the slogan is marked by 
others of form and content: these do not necessarily differentiate it 
from the motto, proverb, or aphorism. The slogan, however, 
unlike the others, is practically always short. 

Lumley (9) thinks that the average slogan has about four words 
and quotes an English writer to say that the ideal slogan has from 
three to six. Obviously, no hard and fast rule would be of value 
here. 

Many other characteristics have been suggested for what is 
popularly termed “slogan” and what largely corresponds to what 
we call “catchphrase.” Some of these qualities do not hold true 
for our concept, while most of them are merely optional. 
Lumley (10) lists the following characteristics as often found in 
what he calls slogans: 


Rhythm 

Alliteration 

Alliteration and Antithesis 
Ringing repetition of sounds 
Repeated affirmation 

Brevity 

Appeal to curiosity 

Punning 

Sentiment of patriotism 
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Cordiality 
Presumptuousness 
Authoritative note 
Class appeal 
Obscurity of origin 
Euphoniousness 
Timeliness 


Crane’s (4) list is similar, adding a few specific suggestions for 
business use. Shuman (17) mentions the Slogan Rule of Three: 
mention of firm, brand, and product in the slogan. He also sug- 
gests that explicitness may often in business “slogans” (catchphrases) 
be sacrificed with advantage for brevity. 

Though many of the above characteristics would not hold true 
for our concept of a slogan (e.g., appeal to curiosity), others, such 
as rhyme, the use of metaphors (often in the form of slang), fre- 
quent use of collective references (we, us) and the characteristics 
previously mentioned could be added. 

If the linguistic criteria do not clearly distinguish the slogan from 
the motto, aphorism, and proverb, they are more effective in differ- 
entiating it from another type of directive language—the direct 
command; in any event, sergeants or officers are rare who command 
their troops in rhyme and rhythm. 

The direct command surely is one form of directive language, 
probably its most outspoken, if not always its most effective form. 
It can be distinguished from the slogan—which has the imperative 
in common with it—by the fact that it is usually given by a specified 
authority to a specified person or group, whereas the slogan is 
usually a kind of direction given anonymously. 

It is not our ambition to create a hard-and-fast classification of 
slogans and related phrases. We do think, however, that this 
tentative attempt at defining “slogan” will help us better under- 
stand the dynamic principles involved. But it is rather obvious 
that the lines between motto, proverb, and slogan are not strictly 
drawn; or at least, that some of them may change from one group 
to another, should context or formal characteristics be changed, or 
merely the tone of voice. Thus “mens sana in corpore sano” may 
be an aphorism on the wall of a bathhouse or a motto in a boy’s 
diary. But if, for example, it should happen to be identified with 
i group of people agitating for the creation of parks or swimming 
pools, and opposed by another group in favor of building new 
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churches, and if the phrase is pronounced with fervor at a meeting, 
then it has indeed become a slogan by definition. 

The social importance of directive language has been widely 
recognized. In keeping with popular custom, we could quote 
Aristotle as having said that the metaphor is the strongest force in 
the world. A more recent writer, Le Bon (8), says: 

In the first rank of the important factors which shape the course of history w 
must place the formulae of religious, political and social life. In every age, after a 
brief period of uncertainty, the needs and the aspirations of the masses eventually 
find expression in short, sententious phrases. Universally accepted, they ballast the 
nation’s mentality, give guidance to emotions and give rise to unity of conscior 
ness and action. These magic words need not represent the truth, nor need they be 
particularly definie. It is enough that they should produce an impression. Their 
vagueness enables everyone to see in them the embodiment of his dreams, and to 
find in them a solution of the problems of the day. 


Just how important a part slogans play as motivating factors has 
never been experimentally determined; such an investigation seems 
very worthwhile. If wide diffusion and general familiarity and 
acceptance are a measure of the power of slogans, one is surely 
inclined to agree with Le Bon. 

Hardly any thorough attempts have been made to investigate just 
what constitutes the power of slogans. It would be erroneous to 
assume that slogans are too recent an innovation to have aroused 
interest. The Romans had their “panem et circences,” and Cato 
Maioris refrain “ceterum atque censeo Carthaginem esse delendam’ 
became as “delenda est Carthago” the slogan of his followers. All 
through the Middle Ages, authors report the existence of slogans. 
Lumiey (10) relates that when the English calendar was corrected 
in 1751 by striking out eleven days, the idea arose that the wages 
for those days were being lost, and “Give us back our eleven days” 
became a popular slogan. There is probably no resson to doubt 
that slogans have existed in one form or another ever since 
more complex linguistic symbols were used as means of social 
communication. 


DyNAMIC PRoBLEMS 


An attempt to understand the effectiveness of slogans was made 
by Thouless (18). He considers the slogan as a tabloid statement 
expressed in a fixed form of words. Thouless calls “tabloid 
thinking” the inclination to reduce a complicated body of data 
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to an oversimplified formula which omits all qualifications and 
uncertainties. 

Thouless also comprises under slogan what we wish to separate 
as catchphrases. But in either case it holds true that such a tabloid 
form can be easily remembered and easily passed from one person 
to another. As an oversimplified working-hypothesis it provides a 
consistently practical attitude. 

Thouless thus gives insight into the slogan from the functional 
point of view. Sherif (16) made an attempt to understand the 
dynamics of slogans from the point of view of the Gestalt theory. 
Consistent with his general views expressed elsewhere (15), he 
points out that slogans are structurations of sentiments in critical 
times; that is, one tends to perceive things in as “good” a pattern 
as possible: the slogan is a Gestalt in an unstructured field.’ 

This hypothesis seems quite satisfactory as far as it goes. But it 
seems as though psychoanalysis must supplement Gestalt theory. 

We may say with either school that motto, proverb, aphorism, 
slogan, catchphrase, and all other kinds of directive language are 
guiding principles in conditions of instability. Psychoanalysis would 
assume in addition—as it does in the theory of hypnosis—that 
directive language derives part of its effect, at least historically, from 
the role which directive language—issuing from the parent—once 
played for the child. It would say that in times of conflict and crisis 
one looks for support, is willing and even wants to be led, as one 
was once helped and led by the parents. 

Such guidance in the social field may come about either by sub- 
ordinating oneself to a leader or by subordinating and identifying 
oneself with a group (army, church) with regard to both its 
behavior and its rules (Freud, 6). The slogan often allows for 
both. It has an authoritative character and it appeals to the indi- 
vidual as a member of the group. The large number of collective 


references (we, us) in slogans is evidence of the latter. One accepts 


t 


the slogan as directive because it solves one’s conflict (gives a 
formulation), since it carries the weight of authority and since, like 
a military uniform, it identifies one with the group. It enables one 
to belong to the in-group. 

The Gestalt hypothesis implies that a slogan is effective because 


Bon said in the paragraph quoted above that slogans arise particularly in times of 
rtainty. 
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it is the best possible expression of existing sentiments at a given 
time. If that were all, one would wonder why it should be such a 
desirable means of social control. 

people feel most strongly in any case, why should one take pains to 
influence people by means of the slogan? Surely people must have 
several, possibly conflicting, sentiments. The slogan, then, is 
effective because it formulates certain sentiments, thus bringing 
them into action rather than others. It probably does this both by 
being a good Gestalt and also by its authoritative note and its 
element of participation-value. 

This is, by the way, where the simple catchphrase differs dynami 
cally from the slogan. “Good to the last drop” does not identify 
anybody with any group. Few of the catchphrases in business or 
elsewhere use the imperative. Where they do, psychoanalytic 
hypothesis may have explanatory power. Otherwise, they seem to 
be explained chiefly by Gestalt principles. As far as firm, name, 
and product are used in business phrases, principles of association 
might be important. 

To return to slogans, however, with Freud’s doctrine of regression 
under group conditions and in time of crisis, one may also explain 
the decrease in critical and ethical standards which one feels neces 
sary to postulate in order to understand the ready acceptance and 
effectiveness of certain slogans in the past. More specifically, one 
may say that it may be one of the functions of certain slogans to 
allow moral regression: it constitutes an authoritative and a group 
sanction of aggression wl ich may otherwise not be permissible to 
the individual. On the other hand, a slogan as a battle-cry for a 
group trying to advance the causes of socialized medicine, for 
instance, would surely have no such implication. 

From another angle, too, we may be able to understand the 
psychology of slogans and other forms of directive language; 
psychoanalysis has long ago shown the “magic” meaning of sym- 
bols: the primitive identification of symbol with object, and the 
power of symbols thereby derived. Magic formulae, spells, bene- 
dictions, etc., are based on this assumption. Le Bon, in the passage 
quoted above, mentions religious slogans, and speaks of “magic 
formulae.” Many of our present-day directive utterances are 
accompanied by appeals to supernatural forces and magic action— 
as, for instance, the oath, initiation-rites, etc. Hayakawa (7) calls 
these “directive utterances with collective sanction.” 
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Both tne Gestalt and psychoanalytic hypotheses would allow one 


to predict that a person less well integrated mentally will be more 


affected by slogans than one having firm integration. Psycho- 
analysis would permit us to state, moreover, that the more immature 
a person, the more dependent upon parental figures and other sup 
ports, the more susceptible he will be to slogans. 

Since groups are made up of individuals, slogans are, in part, 
effective because they allow each individual to interpret them in his 
own way. Le Bon has pointed out that the vagueness of slogans 
enables everyone to see in them the embodiment of his own dreams. 
In other words, it could be said that people “project” their indi- 
vidual sentiments into the slogan. 

The slogan has a few characteristics in common with wit and 
dreams; for example, one might consider the use of condensation 
and the employment of double meaning: “Don’t grind your axe, 
grind the Axis” is an illustration of this. Like wit, the slogan must 
be short, simple, “economical.” But unlike wit, the slogan can be 
coined—to a certain extent at least—at will. One can “look for” 
a slogan as one can hardly “look for” a joke. The creation of a 
joke seems a much more complicated and less conscious process. 

We may say in the light of the Gestalt hypothesis that the “better” 
a configuration it represents—according to the hypothesis of this 
school—he better the slogan will be. Though experimental proof 
of this hypothesis in the future seems quite desirable, we may accept 
it for now. Or, again in the terms of James, Thouless, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the spirit of the school of functionalism, we may 
say that the slogan as a form of tabloid thinking is judged the better 
the more economical a form it takes. But, even so, it will be helpful 
to examine slogans and their effectiveness from the point of view 
of the kind of appeal they represent. Slogans, being powerful 

1eans of social control, can be used in the service of education, 
socialization, and group formation as well as in the service of asocial 
tendencies, once one has decided which existing sentiments or atti 
tudes can best be put in the service of a certain idea. 

One could list all the possible sentiments one can think of and 
then classify slogans according to the particular sentiment to which 
they appeal. For specific occasions this might be easy and practical. 
We followed this plan in the categorizing of the slogans in the list 
presented later. In general, it might, however, be simpler to cate- 
gorize them according to the aspect of personality played upon. 
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Proverbs probably appeal more often to the super-ego (conscience) 
than do slogans (“Never put off till tomorrow what you can do 
today” or “Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s”), 
However, there are some slogans which also appeal to the super-ego. 
Cf. the German: “Fir Gott, Kaiser, und Vaterland!”; to a certain 
extent, “Egalité, Liberté, Fraternité’; and “Make the world safe 
for democracy.” But it is easy to see that the slogan by its very 
nature as a battle-cry always involves the id (aggression) at least 
implicitly, regardless of what other appeals it may utilize. In fact, 
it may be said that the slogan chiefly employs aggression, with the 
ego (reason) or the super-ego (conscience) as subsidiary means. 
Aggression, however, is of course often in the service of reason and 
conscience. 

Besides appealing to the super-ego, many proverbs appeal to the 
ego (reason) (“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush”). The 
catchphrase “Safety First” appeals to both reason and conscience: 
As a sticker on an automobile it asks the driver to drive slowly 
rather than risk other people’s or his own health and life. The 
slogan “We must hang together, or we will all hang separately” is 
partly an appeal to reason: The old Roman tale about many sticks 
together being harder to break than each one separately is at its 
basis. Fear is probably another component; united aggression, the 
goal. 

Some slogans make a direct appeal to aggression: “Down with 
Hitler!” “Don’t grind your axe, grind the Axis,” and “Pay your 
taxes, beat the Axis” mingle appeal to conscience with aggression. 

Beside the fact that slogans exert influence for the dynamic 
reasons given above or their formal qualities mentioned earlier, 
there are other factors which may determine their success or failure. 
One may be an element of familiarity which may pertain to a 
certain slogan; it may be the variation of a proverb or a Bible 
quotation, an excerpt from a song or a famous speech (“the ram- 
parts we watch”), or even a variation of an earlier slogan (“Remem- 
ber the Maine,” “Remember Pearl Harbor”). Both because it 
facilitates learning and is thus even more economical than the 
average slogan and because of its identification with the sentiment 
already existent in the earlier source, such a variation of a known 
theme makes a slogan more likely to be successful. 

Another factor that may help to popularize a slogan is its indi 
vidual history. “Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition,” being 
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credited to a chaplain at Pearl Harbor, may by the very nature of 
its epic origin become successful. On the other hand, mere prestige- 
suggestion may put a slogan on its way. When the President of 
the United States utters a slogan in one of his speeches, it becomes 
widely accepted largely because it was he who suggested it. 

Several facts may have a bearing on the failure of a slogan, even 
though it may be sound both formally and dynamically. We have 
said that a slogan must in condensed form express the sentiments 
existing at a given time. By definition, then, we can say that a 
slogan wil! eventually fail to appeal if the sentiments have changed 
in the meantime. 

If it is true that sentiments change more quickly in our days 
because of a higher degree of social interaction brought about by 
technical developments, we can understand why current slogans 
seem more short-lived than ones familiar from history. But much 
more important in this respect is the fact that in our day one is soon 
satiated by a certain slogan; a slogan once adopted by a powerful 
group is disseminated by all available technical means: one hears 
it over the radio, sees it in the movies, reads it in the newspapers, 
on posters; neon lights, loudspeakers, merchandise, buttons, etc., all 
do their part. No wonder, then, that its effect soon wears off, that 
it loses its appeal. Thus complete satiation in the Gestalt sense is 
achieved-in a comparatively short time. This is particularly apt to 
happen in wartime when sentiments are more unified and any 
existing slogan is supported and used by all circles and authorities. 
In normal times, a greater multiplicity of slogans advanced by 
groups constituting only part of the population would probably 
prevent such satiation and fatigue. But then the number of exist- 


ing slogans compete for attention, thus decreasing the individual 


effectiveness of each. 


DiscUssION OF CURRENT SLOGANS 


We present below a list of current slogans.” Though originally 
compiled for a different purpose, we may use them here for some 


discussion. 


2A large number of these slogans have been made availabie by courtesy and kindness 
{ Mr. Robert Allen and Mr. Drew Pearson (Washington Merry-Go-Round) who conducted 
a national slogan-contest in March and April, 1942. The slogans marked with a single 
terisk have been selected by them as the best three among the several thousand submitted 
week during the contest; the three marked with two asterisks were selected by them 


¢ best among the total of about 50,000 slogans. 
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GENERAL ExHoRTATIONS TO ACTION 


Let’s shoot our way out 
Let’s Zo, John Doe 
Let’s hang together or we'll all hang separately 
Remember Pearl Harbor 

* We are all in it, let’s win it 

* Let’s see it thru in forty-two 

* Who fights for freedom never fights alone 

* We did not went this war, but we will win it 

* Forward Americans, the world’s free men are treading on your heels 
For vigil, vengeance, victory 
There is no time to lose, there is still time to win 
Victory in the air, unity on the ground, freedom on the seas 
Smile as you do it and keep slugging 
Spare nothing and win all 
Americans: work, fight, keep the torch of freedom bright 
Be a fighter today for a brighter tomorrow 
To win or not win: what co you say, America! 

* Let’s fight to their finish 
Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition 
Give them hell and keep them guessing 
V for victory 
Make America the arsenal of democracy 


EXHORTATIONS TO ACTION AGAINST ENEMIES 


1. Against Axis 
Don’t grind your axe, grind the Axis 
Axe the Axis 
Yank the wheels off the Axis 
Let’s give the axe to the Axis 
U. S. A.: united stand against the Axis 
U. S. A.: unity smashes the Axis 
Pay your taxes, beat the Axis 
* Let’s toast the three with T.N.T. 
* Life, liberty, and the pursuit of the Axis 
** The Axis we will sever—Old Glory forever 
The eagle’s scream ends the Axis dream 
Make the Japs yap and the Huns run 


2. Against Germans 
Stamp out Hitler with defense stamps 
Keep Herman squirmin’ 
Hang together—hang Hitler 


3. Against Japanese 
To Tokyo let’s go 
Shut vour trap, catch a Jap 
Make the Japs yap 
Wipe the Jap off the map 
Close the night on the rising sun 
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axes 
Pay your taxes, beat the Axis 
Stamps, Bonds 
Stamp out Hitler with defense stamps 
your membership dues in the society of free men: buy defense stamps 
Bank on the Yank for victory: buy bonds 
Rumor 
hut your trap, catch a Jap 
at rumor with humor 
A rolling rumor gathers only loss 
Praisinc “Our Sipe” 
U. S. A. and Its People 
God bless America, we'll fight for it 
U. S. comes first at work and war 
Our country—first at work and war 
We did it before, we'll do it again 
America at work is invincible 
Bank on the Yank for victory 
No rising sun can make an eagle blink 
We do not choose to run 


Our Values and Aims 

Sweet land of liberty—we’ll fight for thee 
* War is our job and freedom our pay 

Work for it, fight for it, it’s worth it: Democracy 

Keep them rolling, keep them flying, keep democracy from dying * 
** Hit them hard, hit them fast, win the peace and make it last 
** Work, fight, give: make democracy live 

All for one and one for all: democracy can never fall 

We fight to stay the American way 

Bondage? Never! Liberty forever! 

A fight to their finish: then freedom to the end 

They shall not mock democracy 

From pole to pole let freedom roll 

Freedom is our trust, conquer we must 

Forward to freedom 


One can try now to analyze the psychological aspects of some of 
the current slogans and attempt to estimate their potential effective- 
ness from this point of view. Even though this is possible, it may 
happen that one fits the existing sentiments at the time better than 
another. Thus, one really needs to be very well informed about 
the emotional trends of people, in addition to having an awareness 
of the more stable psychological principles involved. 


® Pearson and Allen’s own slogan. 
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Satiation may in part account for the fact that the slogans of the 
last war no longer retain their original force, even though the senti- 
ments to which they appeal are very similar to those of the present. 
“Let’s make the world safe for democracy” would surely fit the 
present situation. In addition to satiation we may assume that this 
slogan—and others from the last war—cannot be successful since 
they arouse a conflict between a feeling of disappointment resulting 
from the failure to achieve a permanent peace last time and an 
enthusiastic, hopeful attitude this time. The current sentiment is 
not only to win the war for democracy, but to make it last. Slogans 
which emphasize this resolution stand a very good chance of 
becoming popular. In the presented list the one, for example, 
selected by Pearson and Allen, namely, “Hit them hard, hit them 
fast, win the peace and make it last” seems excellent in this respect. 
Though it conforms well to the concept of a good slogan in all 
other respects, its length will make it unsuitable for many purposes. 

Some of the slogans mentioned fit our concept only implicitly, 
for instance: “Who fights for freedom never fights alone.” It is 
originally much more an aphorism than a slogan. It may be used 
as a slogan, nevertheless, by becoming identified with the cause of 
the democracies at the present time. At first glance, though, i 
seems much more a statement than an imperative or hortative; one 
may surmise the meaning, however: Fight for Freedom, and you 
shall not fight alone! z.c., “God and your friends will be with you,” 
thus somehow implying the exhortation, accompanied by a reassur- 
ance. It is true of “America at work is invincible,” which really 
tries to convey similarly “Work hard and we will be invincible.” 

It may be interesting to note that all three slogans selected by 
Pearson and Allen as the best among 50,000 conform explicitly to 
our definition of a slogan. 

“Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition” is probably one of 
the best slogans among the present less well-known ones. It has 
several strong points. On the one hand it appeals to the super-ego 
and pacifies it by the request to praise the Lord. One is thus 
assured of one’s essential righteousness and may therefore expect 
help from one’s fellow men and God himself in one’s self-defensive 
endeavor. Beside this feature, this slogan has the advantage of 
being a variation of a familiar religious phrase (Praise the Lord). 
In addition it has a historical background, as Life Magazine 
reported, and as has been mentioned briefly before: It is ascribed 
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to a courageous army chaplain fighting at the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. This epic background of bravery, and the 
absolution it implies for fighting, coming from a man of God 
himself, adds to its excellence. Last, not least, the humorous 
incongruity of “Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition” con 
tributes to its appeal. 

On the other hand it becomes quite clear that its appeal will be 
definitely limited to the actual fighting force. By its very nature, 
it will hardly become the slogan of the civilian population in back 
of the war effort—It will hold true for any slogan, that it is more 
or less apt only for a certain group, or for a certain purpose. 

A similar appeal to aggression as part of one’s duty, etc., is repre- 
sented in “The Axis we will sever—Old Glory for ever.” Probably 
the rather difficult word “sever” may impair its value. 

Other slogans appeal more to the ego. “Let’s hang together or 
we will all hang separately” appeals chiefly—as pointed out before— 
to commonsense. Its appeal may be enhanced by the fact that it 
goes back to Benjamin Franklin, who used it to admonish the 
Thirteen States to realize the value of unity for their common good. 

Some of the slogans make an outright appeal to aggression. 
“Down with Hitler” and “Hit them hard, hit them fast, win the 
peace and make it last” introduce current ideological issues in 
addition and are indeed excelient. “Let’s give the axe to the Axis” 
is almost pure aggression. It gets some of its effect from the clever 
word play. On the other hand, its bold aggressiveness will restrict 
its appeal to a very emotional population, or even more to forces in 
actual combat. “V for Victory” probably fulfills the same purpose 
for the general population much better, since it is less outspoken as 
far as aggression is concerned, and thus less apt to arouse the guilt 
feelings of the civilian population. Its extreme brevity—it may be 
condensed to the one letter V—explains part of its success. At that, 
it probably became more popular as a symbol than a slogan. The 
“V” filled a long felt need of the allied nations and their sym 
pathizers for a sign to match the swastika. 

Since we have found that slogans depend largely upon the senti 
ments existing at a particular time, it is obvious that they may be 
studied as indicators of public sentiment. Thus the slogan “Make 
America the arsenal of democracy” can in all probability safely be 
considered as having attained maximum efficiency at a time when 
America was still hesitating about its actual participation in the 
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war and had assumed the role of a supply-house for England and 
its allies, rather than that of an active belligerent. It meant in 
essence: We will furnish you with supplies but no more.—In so far 
as it is, of course, still true that America represents by far the 
greatest industrial power of the allies, and is thus able to produce a 
surplus of material not used by its own forces, it can still supply the 
allies, and the slogan still has merit. But otherwise it has surely 
been overtaken by a more aggressive spirit. 


SUMMARY 


The suggestion is made to reserve the word “slogan” for such 
directive phrases as have the characteristics of brevity and timeliness, 
use the imperative, are identified with a certain group, and can be 
considered essentially as battle- or rallying-cries. An attempt is 
made to differentiate the slogan from the motto, proverb, aphorism, 
commercial and other catchphrases. 

The power of slogans can be understood by means of the 
hypotheses of various psychological schools. It was found that 
certain additional factors, such as prestige of the originator of the 
slogan, etc., may influence its effectiveness, and that the change of 
sentiments and satiation with a certain slogan may, among other 
conditions, limit its lifetime. Some current slogans were discussed. 
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PARALLELS IN THE BEHAVIOR OF SCHIZOPHRENICS, 
PARETICS, AND PRE-SENILE NON-PSYCHOTICS * 


BY ANN MAGARET 


Stanford University 


HETHER or not the psychotic patient may be described as 
WW <samueeiie old” in some aspects of his behavior is a 
question which has important implications for theories of the 
etiology of mental disorders. Although it seems highly improbable 
that any single factor will ultimately be found to account for the 
diverse behavioral manifestations of senility and psychosis, the 
problem of determining whether any similarity exists between these 
two states has nonetheless caught the interest of investigators. An 
attack upon the problem requires a prior demonstration of reliable 
lifferences between the behavior of psychotic and non-psychotic 
subjects of the same age, and between younger and older non- 
psychotic subjects. Once these differences have been established, it 
is possible to determine whether or not the psychotics deviate from 
the non-psychotics in the same way that older non-psychotics differ 
from younger non-psychotics. The question of whether or not the 
psychotic may be described as “prematurely old” in the aspects of 
his behavior studied then becomes answerable. 

The problem of demonstrating differences between psychotic and 
non-psychotic groups has been examined in numerous recent 
researches, with conflicting results. The usual approach, made by 
linical psychologists who are interested primarily in the differential 
liagnosis of mental disorders, has been to examine the intellectual 
omponents of psychoses through the application of psychometric 
echniques. The work of Rabin (15; 16), for example, involves 
the administering of the Weclisler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale 
to schizophrenic, manic-depressive, and psychoneurotic patients in 
in attempt to identify characteristic patterns of scores for these 
groups as compared with a group of student nurses. Only Rabin’s 
results with schizophrenics, derived in part from a selected group 
f nineteen patients, aged 18 to 25, are relevant to the present 


*This paper is based upon a study undertaken under the direction of Dr. Maud A 
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investigation. The results are presented in terms of rank order of 
test scores, ranging from highest to lowest. The schizophrenics 
scored highest in information, comprehension, arithmetic, and block 
design tests, and lowest in digit repetition, digit-symbol substitution, 
picture completion, and picture arrangement tests, while the nurses 
scored highest on digit-symbol substitution, comprehension, and 
object assembly tests, and jowest in picture completion, digit repeti- 
tion, and arithmetic tests. The pattern of high and low scores in 
the schizophrenic group was sufficiently distinctive to permit the 
development of a schizophrenic “index”—a ratio of test scores 
which reliably differentiates schizophrenics from student nurses. 
With respect to the more basic problem, Rabin concludes, “ 

the pattern obtained in schizophrenia is entirely different from 
that obtained in old age, and, presumably, in organic brain 
disease” (15, 97). 

Still more recently Wechsler (19, 149, Table 31), also using the 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, specifies characteristic signs which are 
believed to be typical of the performance of certain psychotic 
patients on this scale. These signs have not been statistically vali- 
dated, but are the outgrowth of impressions gained from wide clini- 
cal experience with the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. Rules of thumb, 
again not yet statistically validated, are presented for determining 
when a score on a single test deviates significantly for a given 
subject, and the scores so deviating are treated as signs of the 
presence or absence of mental disorder. In the case of schizophrenia, 
the following, among others, are cited as characteristic: information 
score good; vocabulary score high; comprehension generally good 
but occasionally poor; arithmetic poor; memory span unpredictable; 
similarities low (paranoid); picture completion low in hebephrenia 
and relatively high in simple schizophrenia; digit-symbol substitu- 
tion low; block designs better than object assembly; large inter-test 
discrepancies. 

Similarly, the investigations of schizophrenic and paretic patients 
by Babcock (2), Altman and Shakow (1), Malamud and Palmer (12), 
Davidson (6; 7), and Kendig and Richmond (11), using the 1916 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, suggest that in these psychoses 
tests utilizing previously formed associations, such as vocabulary 
items, showed less impairment than those using new associations, 
such as memory and judgment. A number of discrepancies between 
the results of the foregoing studies and those reported by Rabin are 


observable. 
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When these and other results of standardized tests applied to 
psychotic individuals are compared with the results of similar tests 
applied to non-psychotic individuals of older ages, a similarity 
between the patterns of low and high scores characteristic of the 
two groups is often apparent. To give but one typical example, the 
investigation of Jones and Conrad (10) on the decline of Army 
Alpha scores with age suggests that tests of information and vocabu 
lary hold up longest with age, while tests of common sense, 
numerical completion, and analogies show the most rapid decline. 
The superficial similarity between the patterns described here and 
those described for the psychotic groups is at once apparent. On 
the other hand, Cameron (4; 5) using a sentence completion test 
and the Vigotsky block test, with schizophrenics and seniles, identi- 
fied certain differences between these types of patients in language 
and thought disorganization, and in ability to maintain the 
boundaries of a task. 

This disagreement in previous results may be a logical outgrowth 
of the complexity of the problem. It is entirely possible that in 
certain intellectual tasks the senile and psychotic groups are similar, 
and that in others they differ. The use of poorly standardized 
psychometric techniques, unequal sampling of intellectual perform- 
ance at different levels, lack of adequate diagnostic definition of 
groups of patients, and failure to control the factor of chronological 
age—all of which characterize some of the earlier studies—make it 
dificult to evaluate the conflicting results. Moreover, comparison 
of groups in terms of mean raw scores depends heavily upon the 
general level of performance of the groups and overlooks the 
importance of intra-individual variability on the tests used. Some 
form of deviation score, such as is apparently the basis of Wechsler’s 
signs, would define less equivocally the pattern of success and 
failure characteristic of certain disorders. 

The present paper is an attempt to circumvent as many of these 
difficulties as possible and to examine specifically the relationship 
between the intellectual functioning of schizophrenic and paretic 
patients and that of older, non-psychotic subjects. The study affords 
evidence that these groups may be differentiated on certain of the 
tests used and that the established differences among the groups 


represent primarily a premature appearance of changes which would 


be expected in the normal course of aging. 
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PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Consideration of the techniques used in previous research cited 
above led to certain conclusions concerning the type of tests most 
appropriate in attacking the present problem. The existence of 
norms of performance for non-psychotic adults is essential to a 
comparative study. The use of a point scale rather than the more 
usual age scale is valuable in assuring an equal sampling of the 
various types of behavior for all subjects. Raw scores on the 
different tests should be either directly comparable or capable of 
conversion to standard score form for purposes of comparison. 
[nter-test correlations should be relatively low. The tests should 
be capable of producing responses from more or less inaccessible 
psychotic patients. Finally, it is desirable that continuity of effort 
be maintained, so far as practicable, through the use of tests which 
have already been applied in previous studies. 

On the basis of these criteria, the eleven tests which comprise the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale (19) were selected for 
use. This point scale provides a battery of comparable tests, each 
composed of a series of items ranging from very easy to very diff- 
cult, standardized on an adult population, presenting fairly low 
intercorrelations, and applicable to psychotic patients. Of the 
eleven tests, six are verbal: information, comprehension, arithmetic 
reasoning, digit repetition, similarities, and vocabulary; and five are 
performance: picture completion, picture arrangement, object 
assembly, block designs, and digit-symbol substitution. These tests 
yield raw scores which have been converted by Wechsler to standard 
scores so that the results from all the tests are directly comparable. 

In addition to performance on the eleven tests, an indication of 
the more qualitative aspects of the patients’ behavior was secured 
through the use of a five-point rating scale, covering such variables 
as attitude toward test, effort, preoccupation, relevance of speech, 
etc. Ratings on these ten variables were made for each patient at 
the close of the testing period. 

Psychotic subjects for the study were 120 hospitalized patients, 
80 diagnosed schizophrenia, 40 diagnosed psychosis with general 
paresis. Since a comparison of psychotic performance with that of 
older non-psychotics was sought, the age range of the psychotic 
group was restricted and includes only subjects who, at the time of 


1 The writer is grateful to Supt. E. W. Mullen of the Agnew State Hospital and to 
Supt. G. M. Webster of the Patton State Hospital for permission to examine patients in 


these institutions. 
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testing, had passed their thirtieth birthday but had not reached their 
forty-first birthday. The mean age of the schizophrenic group was 
35.7 years; of the paretic group, 35.2 years. Only those patients are 
ncluded in the present report who were born in the United States, 
who were of white race, whose background gave no indication of 
possible language handicap, and whose physical and mental con- 
dition, as judged by the medical record and the statement of ward 
physicians, permitted of cooperation in the tests. Patients whose 
diagnoses were questionable or whose case histories suggested the 
presence of primary mental deficiency were eliminated. The group 
reported here contains no case where conflicting diagnoses have been 
made at various times or where the classification “psychosis with 
mental deficiency” has ever been used. 

The control group with which the test performances of the 
psychotic patients have been compared is composed of the age 
groups 30 to 39 in the Wechsler standardization population. Mean 
scores and standard deviations for each of the eleven tests on the 
scale were available for 210 subjects, 100 aged 30-34, 110 aged 35-39.” 

Patients were examined singly by the writer in a private room 
on their respective wards. All responses to test items were recorded 
verbatim. Directions for administering and scoring the tests were 
followed exactly as given by Wechsler (19, 165-207). All tests were 
scored twice, and certain crucial questions regarding doubtful cases 
of procedure and scoring were referred to Wechsler for final ruling. 
The decision to make no allowance in scoring and procedure for 
the psychotic condition of the subjects was based upon a considera- 
tion of the purpose of the present research. Had the aim been to 
obtain a clinical estimate of the patients’ prepsychotic intellectual 
level, certain modifications in procedure and leniencies in scoring 
might have been justified. On the contrary, however, the purpose 
here has been to obtain results which are strictly comparable to those 
secured with the standardization group of normal adults. This, of 
ourse, requires the duplication, as nearly as possible, in the present 
testing of the controlled conditions which were maintained with 
the standardization group. 


Discussion OF RESULTS 


When mean standard scores on each of the eleven tests for each 
of the three groups are compared, the psychotic groups fall below 


These data, which were not published at the time of the study, were kindly made 
ailable by Professor Wechsler. 
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the non-psychotic group on every test, with the paretics consistently 
lower than the schizophrenics, as shown in Table 1. The mean of 
all eleven tests for the non-psychotic group is 9.5, as compared with 
6.6 for the schizophrenics and 5.2 for the paretics. In explanation 
of the striking inferiority of the performance of the two psychotic 
groups on all eleven tests, it may be argued either that the psychotic 
groups were below average in intellectual level before the onset of 


TABLE 1 
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*In the case of six patients obtained from the Stanford Hospital vocabulary tests had not 


been administered. 
+t The paretic group includes one patient who, because of poor vision, was unable t 
perform the last five tests, but whose scores on the first six are included here. 


the disease, or that, owing to the effects of the disease, either tem 
porary or permanent, the psychotic groups are now functioning 
below their prepsychotic intellectual level. When the data relevant 
to this point are examined, some interesting relationships appear. 

A comparison of the educational level of the psychotics with that 
of the Wechsler standardization group for this age reveals that the 
median education of the paretics and of the non-psychotics falls at 
the eighth-grade level, while the median education of the schizo 
phrenics is slightly higher, falling at the second year of high school. 
If educational achievement may be accepted as a rough indication 
of prepsychotic intellectual level, then there is evidence in these 
comparisons that impairment of intelectual function has taken 
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place among the psychotic subjects. A further fact casts some doubt 
upon this interpretation, however. Previous studies with both 
psychotics and seniles (1; 2; 10; 12) have emphasized that vocabu- 
lary is least affected by deteriorative processes. If this is true, and 
if the lower scores of the two psychotic groups in the present study 
are due to temporary or permanent deterioration, then it would 
be expected that the mean score of the psychotic groups would 
approach closely the mean score of the non-psychotics in the vocabu- 
lary test. Such is not the case. As compared with the mean score 
of 9.8 for the non-psychotic subjects on the vocabulary items, the 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations oF DistrisuTIONS OF DeEvIATION Scores * 


SCHIZOPHRENICS PARETICS Non-Psycuortics 
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*A plus value signifies that the mean of the single test is above the mean of all 
ven tests; a minus value signifies that nean value of the single test is below the 
of all eleven tests. 


paretics obtain a mean score of 7.2 and the schizophrenics a mean 
score of 8.5. The data obtained in this study are hence not sufh- 
cient to warrant any positive conclusion regarding the reasons for 
differences in standard scores. 

These differences in mean standard scores, however, render 
ambiguous a direct comparison of the three groups in terms of 
standard scores on single tests. Furthermore, the basic problem in 
the present study is one of :ntra-individual differences in intellectual 
functioning—the identification of tests in which each patient scores 
characteristically high or low relative to his own general level of 
performance. For this reason, further analysis of the data has been 
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made in terms of deviation scores. These scores express each sub 
ject’s deviation on each test from the mean of his own scores on al! 
eleven tests. The patient’s own mean score has been selected as the 
point of reference, since the fundamental question is not how scores 
on the eleven tests differ from the mean score of some arbitrarily 
selected group, but rather how the test scores of schizophrenic and 
paretic patients, considered individually, characteristically fluctuate 

Basic constants for the distribution of deviation scores are pre 
sented in Table 2. The relationships involved, however, may be 
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Fic. 1. Méan Deviation Scores OF SCHIZOPHRENICS AND PaRETICs, 
CoMPARED WITH Non-PsycuHorics 


A plus value for a deviation score indicates that the mean score of the single test 
is above the mean score of all cleven tests; a minus value for a deviation score indicates 
that the mean score of the single test is below the mean score of all eleven tests. Note 
the greater variability in performance for the two psychotic groups, as contrasted with 
the non-psychotics, shown in the wider fluctuation of scores around zero. The 
difference is more marked for some tests (¢.g., vocabulary, information) than for 
others (¢.g., digit repetition, block designs). 
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seen more clearly in Figure 1, which presents bar diagrams showing 
deviation scores for the three groups. Inspection of this figure 
reveals at once the wider fluctuations of deviation scores around zero 
for the two psychotic groups than for the normals. Since these 
scores represent deviations from a mean, they are in themselves one 
measure of variability and represent the relative consistency of per 
formance of the subjects on different tests. When the arithmetic 
sum of these mean deviation scores is calculated, to provide an 
over-all estimate of general variability of performance, the values 


TABLE 3 


CriticAL Ratios OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Groups IN MEAN DevIATION 
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are found to be 2.7 for the normals, 7.9 for the paretics, and 10.3 
for the schizophrenics. This furnishes confirmatory evidence of 
the greater variability of psychotic performance which has been 
noted in earlier studies (8; 9; 12; 13; 14; 17; 18; 20). 

In addition to differences in over-all variability between the 
groups, the existence of wide discrepancies between the groups in 
deviation scores on single tests is apparent from Table 3. If the 
value of 3.0 for the ratio D/*p is used to indicate a statistically sig- 
nificant difference, then seven of the tests may be accepted as 
differentiating between schizophrenics and non-psychotics (infor- 
mation, comprehension, arithmetic, vocabulary, picture arrange- 
ment, object assembly, and digit-symbol substitution), and one 
between paretics and non-psychotics (vocabulary). In addition, the 
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picture completion test may possibly differentiate between schizo- 
phrenics and non-psychotics (critical ratio 2.6), and the digit- 
symbol substitution test may possibly differentiate between paretics 
and non-psychotics (critical ratio 2.6). Since the other tests have not 
proved capable of differentiating reliably between the groups 
studied, it must be concluded that the aspects of intellectual func 
tioning measured by these tests do not differ significantly in the 
three groups. 

It will be noted that the results from the 80 schizophrenics aged 
30-40 reported in the present study differ in certain respects from 
those reported by Rabin and Wechsler for schizophrenics, using the 
same tests. Direct comparisons of these studies with the present 
are not possible, since the reliabilities of differences between the 
psychotic and non-psychotic subjects are not reported for single tests. 
As far as can be determined, these two studies and the present one 
agree in pointing out the relative superiority of schizophrenic 
patients on tests of vocabulary and information, and the relative 
inferiority of such patients on tests of digit-symbol substitution, 
picture arrangement, and picture completion. In the remaining 
four tests which differentiate significantly between the schizo- 
phrenic and non-psychotic groups in the present study, the thre 
investigations disagree. The present study confirms Wechsler’s 
clinical impression that schizophrenics are relatively poor in 
arithmetic, but thereby disagrees with Rabin, who reports a rank 
of 3.5 for arithmetic scores of the selected schizophrenics from 
whom his conclusions are largely drawn. The present study differs 
from both previous investigations in finding relative superiority in 
scores on the object assembly test and relative inferiority in scores 
on the test of comprehension. It is possible that these discrepancies 
are related to the factor of chronological age, which was apparently 
uncontrolled in Wechsler’s development of diagnostic signs and was 
restricted in Rabin’s study of the nineteen selected schizophrenics 
within considerably lower limits than in the present investigation. 
The question of chronological age deserves further consideration. 

So far the results presented indicate that differences in deviation 
scores exist between schizophrenic, paretic, and non-psychotic 
groups of similar ages in certain of the tests. The basic problem of 
the present study, however, is whether or not the characteristically 
low and high scores of the psychotic groups parallel the scores 
obtained by non-psychotic subjects of older ages. Accordingly, the 
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s of the subjects aged 20-29, 30-39, and 40-49 in the Wechsler 
tandardization population have been converted to deviation score 
form and are compared with the deviation scores of the two psychotic 
groups, aged 30-40, in Table 4. 

Changes in deviation score with increasing age are apparent from 
the table, changes which, for the most part, parallel the character- 
istically high and low deviation scores in the two psychotic groups. 

the case of the schizophrenics, six of the eight tests which reliably 


ifferentiate this group from the normals (vocabulary, information, 
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*A plus score indicates that the score on t est is above the mean; a minus score 
cates that the test falls below the mean. 

+ Tests for which statistically significant differences in deviation scores between psychotics 
normals have been established 


picture completion, picture arrangement, object assembly, and digit 
symbol substitution) show deviations in the direction demonstrated 


to obtain in normals with increasing age. The relative position of 
the arithmetic reasoning test on this profile is the same for the 
schizophrenic group and for all three non-psychotic groups. In 
the former group, final position of the arithmetic score is below the 
mean, Nn contrast to its position in the oldest non-psychotic group, 
but no genuine departure from the trend with age has occurred. 
In the test of comprehension, however, the scores of the schizo- 
phrenic group are at variance with those occurring with increasing 
age. The conclusion seems inescapable that the type of practical 
judgment measured by the comprehension test is characteristically 
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impaired in schizophrenia, while it is preserved apparently intact iy 
age groups through 49 years. 

In the case of the paretics, both of the tests (vocabulary and digit 
symbol substitution) which reliably differentiate this group from 
the normals show deviations in the direction demonstrated to obtaii 
with increasing age. 

Table 4 furnishes evidence, then, that in those aspects of thei: 
behavior measured by the significantly differentiating tests, schizo 
phrenic and paretic patients resemble older, non-psychotic subjects 
The exception which has occurred in the schizophrenic performanc: 
on the comprehension test (and this is likewise an exception to th: 
studies of Rabin and of Wechsler) is in harmony both with th 
classical description of this disease syndrome and with previous 
studies of schizophrenic thought and language. The looseness of 
the schizophrenic thought processes, the increasing independenc: 
of name from object, of symbol from the concept represented, the 
general withdrawal of interest from the environment, the tendency 
toward depersonalization of stimuli—all these typically schizo 
phrenic reactions suggest that when a schizophrenic patient is con 
fronted with a question of practical judgment his response will be 
inferior. Cameron (4; 5) has called attention to the particula: 
difficulty which questions involving causation present to the schizo 
phrenic. Seven of the ten questions on the comprehension test 
used in the present study begin with “Why?”; the other thre« 
involve personal reference to the patient: “What should you do 
if . . .?” Cameron has also pointed out that schizophrenic 
thought in situations involving causal relationships is not quali 
tatively similar to that seen in deteriorated senile patients, a finding 
toward which the present results likewise point. The apparent 
exception demonstrated in the present study, then, becomes compre 
hensible if interpreted as a manifestation of the type of thought 
process which has been established as peculiar to the schizophreni: 
syndrome. 

This finding of the parallel between the performance of psychotics 
and that of older non-psychotics seems at first glance to contradict 
the opinion of Rabin (15, 97) that the pattern of schizophrenia is 
“entirely different” from that observed in older normals. When 
the ranks obtained on the tests by his nineteen schizophrenics ar 
compared with the ranks obtained by Wechsler’s standardization 
group aged 40-49, however, the two groups achieve identical ranks 
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sts of information, comprehension, and picture completion, and 
ffer by one rank only in tests of arithmetic, digit repetition, and 


+ 


ligit-symbol substitution. From this rather rough comparison, it 


ppears that at least some similarity exists between the pattern 


btained by Rabin for his schizophrenics and that characteristic of 
older age group 40-49 in the standardization population. 


SoME PossisL— EXPLANATIONS 

What underlying factors may account for the similarity in pattern 

high and low deviation scores found in this study between the 
two psychotic groups and the older, non-psychotic group is the next 
gical question. Three hypotheses might be advanced to account 

for the results: (1) that the differences in test scores result from 
he imposing of time limits on some of the tests; (2) that the differ 
ices in test scores reflect differing degrees of motivation on the 
irt of the subjects during the test period; (3) that the differences 
| test scores result from the similar effects of psychosis and age 
pon the hypothetical mental abilities isolated through factorial 
alysis. The evidence relating to each hypothesis will be con 
dered briefly. 

t. It might be argued, in the first place, that the characteristic 
patterns of the three groups result from the imposing of time limits 
mM some tests and not upon others. Six of the eleven tests on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale set time limits for responses or provide 
extra credit for speed. Since schizophrenics and older normals 
have often been described as unable to evoke materials for use, 
acking in thought control, blocked in forming new associations or 
n making use of old, it might be expected that these groups would 
ve lower in deviation scores on the timed tests. This is not con 
istently true of the groups reported here, however. The older, 
\on-psychotic subjects show a relative increase in scores on the 
timed arithmetic test and a relative decrease in scores on the 
intimed digit-repetition test. The schizophrenics show a decrease 
n scores on the untimed comprehension test and an increase in 
scores on the timed object assembly test. Both tests which réliably 
lifferentiate paretics from non-psychotics show deviations in the 
lirection predicted by the hypothesis: a decrease in the timed digit- 
symbol substitution test and an increase in the untimed vocabulary 

It seems reasonably clear, therefore, that although these three 
groups are lower on certain of the timed tests there are sufficient 
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exceptions to suggest that the fundamental explanation of th 
demonstrated differences does not lie in simple speed of respons: 

2. A second possible hypothesis is that the differences in test scores 
are related to the differential effects of motivation. Motivating 
psychotic and senile patients in a test situation is so difficult that jt 
might be expected that, among the most poorly motivated patients, 
the demonstrated differences are intensified, and among the best 
motivated patients the differences disappear or are minimized. An 
attempt to test this hypothesis has been made by subdividing ch 
two psychotic groups according to their ratings on item 3 of th 
rating scale which describes the effort exerted by the subject in th 
test situation. Mean standard scores and mean deviation scores of 
all patients whose ratings fell in the lower three categories of th 
scale were computed separately and compared with the mean devi 
ation scores of the patients whose ratings fell in the upper two 
categories. The former, low-effort group of patients includes 14 
paretics and 22 schizophrenics. The latter, better-motivated patients 
include 22 paretics and 39 schizophrenics. Similar analysis of the 
non-psychotic subjects could not be made, since the ratings were o! 
course not used during the standardization of the tests. 

That this division according to the ratings actually produced tw 
groups differing in effort is shown by a comparison of the mean 
standard scores of the two groups, which reveals that the low-effort 
group is consistently and reliably below the high-effort group o1 
every test of the scale. When the basic question of intra-individual 
variability is considered by comparing the mean deviation scores of 
the two groups, however, the two groups closely parallel one 
another, as shown by the bar diagrams in Figure 2. There are but 
two deviations between the groups which are in the direction pre 
dicted by the hypothesis: the poorly motivated schizophrenics fall 
appreciably below the well-motivated schizophrenics on the pictur 
arrangement test, and the poorly motivated paretics fall well below 
the well-motivated paretics on the object assembly test. All other 
differences between the groups are in the opposite direction from 
that predicted by the hypothesis. It might be argued, then, that in 
two of the tests differences in deviation score have resulted from 
differences in motivation. The effects of motivation, however, 
cannot be entirely separated from the effects of the disease process 
The poorly motivated, preoccupied, apathetic, or distractible patients 
may well be those in whom the disease has reached a later stage 
and in whom the differences in deviation scores might be expected 
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to be greater if these differences resulted from the disease alone. 
In any case, the hypothesis that the differences between the groups 
result from the differential effects of motivation is not convincingly 
substantiated in the case of the psychotic subjects. 

3. A third possible explanation for the similarity in pattern of 
cores between these psychotics and older normals is that psychosis 


SCHIZOPHRENICS PARETICS 
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Fig. 2. Mean Deviation Scores oF Psycuotics DIFFERING ON 


RATING FoR EFForT 


Subjects obtaining ratings of 1 and 2 on effort exerted in the test situation were 


lesignated “well motivated.” Those obtaining ratings of 3, 4, and 5 on effort were 
signated “‘poorly | 39 well-motivated 


motivated.” The schizophrenic group includes 
2 poorly motivated patients. The paretic group includes 22 well-motivated and 


> 
1 22 f . 
on for the well 


poorly motivated patients. Note the general similarity between | 
motivated patients and profiles for the poorly motivated patients 
and age have similar effects upon hypothetical mental abilities, 
isolated statistically through factor analysis. A factor analysis of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue scale by Balinsky (3) identified three factors 
from the performance of 121 adults aged 35-44: memory, for which 
information, arithmetic, digit repetition, and digit-symbol substi 
tution tests have significant loadings; performance, for which 
picture completion, picture arrangement, object assembly, block 
designs, and arithmetic tests have significant loadings; and verbal 
relations, for which comprehension, information, arithmetic, digit 
repetition, and picture completion tests have significant loadings. 
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If these factors represent circumscribed, independently functioning 
abilities, then it might be expected that they would be characteris 
tically affected by psychosis and by increasing age. 

This hypothesis may be examined by comparing those tests whic! 
are typically low and high in the three groups with those whic! 
comprise the three factors. When this is done, the hypothesis 
not convincingly substantiated. As would be expected from 
impairment of the abilities comprising the memory factor, thes 
two groups show a relative inferiority in arithmetic and digit-symbol 
substitution, but a striking superiority in information, which would 
not be expected. They tend to be low in arithmetic reasoning, 
picture completion, and picture arrangement, as would be expect 
from the impairment of abilities comprising the performance facto: 
but, contrary to expectation, tend to be high in object assembly an 
block designs tests. They tend to be low in arithmetic reasoning 
and picture completion, as would be expected if the verbal fact 
were affected. but tend to be high in information and digit span 

No better verification of the hypothesis is obtained in the case of 
the paretics. These patients score higher in information tl 
would be expected if the memory factor were involved, higher in 
picture completion and block designs than would be expected if 
the performance factor were impaired, and lower in arithmeti 
reasoning and digit span than would be expected if a specia 
resistance of the verbal factor to the effects of the disease were being 
demonstrated. 

The failure of the present investigation to meet the requirement 
of an hypothesis derived from factorial methods is of considerab! 
theoretical interest. From the standpoint of the theory of mental 
organization, it indicates that, in the case of the Wechsler-Bellevu: 
scale, tests which appear on statistical grounds to comprise circum 
scribed factors or abilities, and which might therefore be expected 
to be similarly affected by changes in mental state, do not act in 
consistent fashion in the presence of major mental disturbance o1 
of increasing age. It should be borne in mind, however, that this 
statement is based upon the results of only one factorial stud) 
This particular study, furthermore, involves too few cases to mak 
its conclusions altogether convincing. A more complete factor 
analysis of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale would provide a fairer basis 
for examining the effect of mental disturbance upon the factors 

It seems apparent from the foregoing analysis, then, that th 
similarity in test pattern between psychotics and older no! 
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psychotics cannot be explained in terms of speed of response, 
lifferential effects of motivation, or similar effect of age and 
psychosis upon hypothetical, statistically isolated mental abilities. 
These are but three of the numerous hypotheses which might be 
idvanced to account for the obtained similarities. In fact, the 
present investigation, limited as it is to one age range and two 
psychoses, represents only the beginning of an attack upon the 
problem of similarity between senility and psychosis. The 
systematic extension of the analysis to older age groups and other 
psychoses, as well as comparisons with non-psychotics who may be 
lescribed as senile rather than pre-senile, is necessary before any 
general statement of the relationship can be made or any of the 
factors causing the similarity identified. Further studies may profit 
from the use of the deviation score employed in the present investi 
gation. Until these studies have been made, however, the only 
justifiable conclusion would seem to be that certain tests of the 
Wechsler-Beilevue scale are sensitive to those changes in the 
rganism which occur similarly with schizophrenia, general paresis, 


nd increasing age. 
SUMMARY 


In an effort to determine whether any similarity exists between 
the behavior of psychotic patients and that of non-psychotics of older 
ige, scores on the eleven subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale were obtained for 120 psychotic patients aged 
30-40, 80 schizophrenics and 4o paretics. These scores were con 
verted to deviation form and compared with scores obtained from 
210 non-psychotic adults of the same age, part of the standardization 
population of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. Eight of the tests were 
found to differentiate between schizophrenics and non-psychotics 


(information, comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, vocabulary, 
picture completion, picture arrangement, object assembly, and digit 
symbol substitution). Two of the tests were found to differentiate 
between paretics and non-psychotics (vocabulary and digit-symbol 


substitution ). 

The performance of the two psychotic groups on the differentiat 
ing tests was then compared with that of non-psychotics of three 
ge ranges: 20-29, 30-39, and 40-49, again part of the Wechsler 
standardization group. In all tests but one (comprehension), the 
psychotic groups deviated from the non-psychotics of similar age in 
the same direction as the older non-psychotics deviated from th 
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younger non-psychotics. In the comprehension test, the schizo 
phrenic group differed from the non-psychotic in the directio) 
expected from the nature of the schizophrenic syndrome rather thai 
from increasing age. 

Further analysis of the results suggested that the similarity of 
score pattern between these psychotics and older normals could not 
be related to the imposing of time limits on certain of the tests, t 
the differential effects of motivation, or to the similar effect of ag 
and psychosis upon statistically isolated factors or mental abilities 
Until further studies have been made, the only conclusion was 
ranted is that certain tests of the scale are sensitive to whatever 
changes in the organism occur similarly in schizophrenia, general 
paresis, and increasing age. 
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THE VERBAL SUMMATOR TECHNIQUE AND 
ABNORMAL MENTAL STATES * 


BY WILLIAM W. GRINGS 
University of lowa 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE has been considerable interest during the last five years 
te the possible application of the verbal summator technique 
suggested by Skinner (4) to the study of personality problems, par 
ticularly those which are more serious in nature, including the 
psychoses. Briefly, the verbal summator [or tautophone, as it has 
been renamed by Shakow (2)] is a device for repeating small 
samples of elemental speech sounds in such a way as to elicit a 
verbal response from the listener. On a phonograph disc are 
recorded series of different vowel patterns variously accented which, 
when played at a very low intensity and repeated as often as neces 
sary, can be rather easily perceived as actual spoken words. In the 
presentation of the sounds to a subject an attempt was made to 
maintain an illusion of genuine but indistinct or distorted speech 
in order to facilitate the responses. 

Thus, the summater is a device for calling up verbal responses 
determined partly by the stimulus pattern presented and partly by 
the individual making the response. The possibility then exists of 
detecting the presence and direction of influence of the personality 
variable. The value of this possibility rests, of course, upon the 
ability of the test to bring out personality factors, presumably by 
differentiating between individual or group tendencies in the pre 
dominate or strong “latent” associations of the subjects or in othe: 
characteristic manners of response to the stimuli presented. The 
test is generally regarded as being of the so-called projective type. 

To check on the above-indicated function of the test, one of the 
possible methods is to compare the responses of personalities known 
to vary greatly in terms of such associative and response factors. 

* This study was directed by Wendell Johnson. The writer is grateful to Dr. Andrew 
H. Woods, Director, lowa State Psychopathic Hospital, for permission to use patients in 
the hospital, to Dr. Jacques Gottlieb, admitting physician at the same hospital, for selection 


of subjects and many helpful suggestions, and to David Shakow for permission t 
ertain indices 
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At least two attempts have yielded results in this direction 
Shakow (2) has made a comparison of the responses of normal 
controls with those of patients suffering from schizophrenia through 
the use of certain indices which will be considered later in this 
paper. He found significant differences between the hebephrenic 
patients and normals in measures of “contact,” “objectivity,” and 


“egocentricity,” and equally definite differences between the nor 
mals and the schizophrenic group as a whole in the number of 
responses failing to lie close to the stimulus pattern for various 


classes of sentence-structure responses. He also found a larger 
number of non-English responses among the schizophrenic patients, 
including a larger degree of apparent meaning attached to such 
non-English responses as were given. 

In a study in which small samplings of subjects with various 
mental disorders were used, Trussell (5) found general differences 
between normals and abnormals in respect to the number of mean 
ingless responses and the number of “main ideas” revealed by the 
responses. The psychotic patients in this case had relatively fewer 
such “main” ideas, but such as were present occupied more of the 
individual’s attention than did those of the normal subjects. Here, 
measures of formal and thematic perseveration and number of ego 
centric responses gave insignificant differences between the groups 

While these two studies by no means definitely substantiate the 
value of this test in personality study, they do indicate trends which 
for the time being appear at least promising.. Evaluation of their 
results is made difficult by the lack of standard measures and scoring 
methods, and the general “newness” of the technique. 


ProBLEM 


The differences which have been found to exist, particularly in 
the comparison of schizophrenic patients with normal subjects, 
seem sufficient to warrant a comparison of responses between dif 
ferent groups within the class of disordered personalities. If the 
test were ever to be employed as a diagnostic instrument, an ability 
for differentiating between classes of abnormal personalities might 
be one of the requisites. To perform a preliminary investigation 
of such possibilities with the summator was the purpose of this 
experiment. 

Three specific groups of patients suffering from mental disorders 
were given the test in an effort to determine what differences in 
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sponses might exist, both between individuals and between 
groups. Comparisons were relatively exploratory in nature in the 


ense that mere response differences were sought for the purpose of 


valuating this technique as a method for the study of personality 


tractors. 
PROCEDURE 


Subjects. The groups selected for comparison include 24 indi- 
viduals suffering from schizophrenia, 18 from psychoneuroses, and 
15 from manic-depressive psychosis, depressed phase. Age mean of 
the schizophrenic patients was 26 years with an average deviation of 
5 years, for the psychoneurotic patients 29 years (AD of 5.5) and 
for the depressive patients 44 years (AD of 8). Of the first group 
14 were male while in the last two the males numbered 6 and 9, 
respectively. All patients were of the same hospital (Iowa State 
Psychopathic Hospital), and all were diagnosed definitely on 
grounds other than the verbal summator data. Testing was done 
n a private room adjoining the wards by a single experimenter 
throughout a period of several months. 

{dministration of Test. Twenty-eight samples were adminis 
ered to each subject from Skinner’s phonograph records 5 AM 
ind 6 AM, and the response to each sample was identified by the 
umber corresponding to the order of its occurrence on the record. 
Verbatim responses were recorded, as was also the number of 
repetitions of the stimulus required to elicit each response. Other 
haracteristics in the responses, such as overt reactions, were 
recorded only when they seemed to have particular relation to the 
specific response or to the test situation in general.’ 

Instructions to each subject were administered orally as follows: 
“I have here a phonograph record upon which a man is talking. 
He is not speaking very plainly, but if you listen carefully you will 
be able to tell what he is saying. I'll play it over and over again 
o that you can get it, but be sure to tell me as soon as you have an 
dea of what he is saying.” The subject was seated about eight 
feet from the phonograph and facing it. In only a few cases was 
there any difficulty in maintaining the illusion of actual speech. 

For the sake of comparison of the results of the present study 

One note seems necessary in relation to the record of the number of repetitions required 
nm these new records in which the samples are repeated ten times in a series on the record 


nd then, if necessary, the entire series is repeated again by hand, the tally of one repetition 
ly means a series of ten presentations of the stimulus pattern 
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with those of Shakow (2), and since his is the most adequate scoring 
method yet suggested for this device, we have made nearly com 
plete use of his system as it is put forth in the reference quoted 
above. In respect to the formal nature of the responses, the co: 
siderations made include: 

1. The complexity of structure of the sample—Was it compose 
of syllables (SY), meaningful words (WM), non-meaningful 
words (WN), phrases (P) or sentences (S) ? * 

2. Similarity of the responses to the sample—How closely did th 
response phonetically resemble the stimulus pattern? Was it clos 
to it (c) or remote (r) from it? 

3. Non-English nature—Was the response in English, or was 
a foreign word or a neologism; and what proportion of the respons: 
was either (whole or just part)? If the response was neologistic, 
did the subject appear to assign meaning to it? 

4. Personal reference—If personal reference was present in th 
responses, was it first (1), second (2), or third (3) person? Samples 
without personal reference are designated (4). 

5. Grammatical structure of the sentences which occur—We: 
they interrogative (?), imperative (!) or declarative (.)? 

From this classification of responses several indices, besides th 
scores representing the number or proportion of responses falling 


; 


into each group, were derived. All were constructed according | 


x—y. 
the general formula ——-- in order to give comparable ranges, 1! 
x+y 


this case from —1.0 to 1.0." The indices follow: 


1. Index of “suggestibility,” which consisted of the relationship of the numl 
of sentence and phrase responses to the number of syllable responses; « 
(S+P)—SY _. : —_ 
(S+P)+SY This index may be assumed to indicate 


the subject of the suggestion in the instruction 


eptance 
that the samples are actual 
spoken words 


2It should be mentioned here also that in classifying responses in the fashion not 
above, an effort was made to adhere closely to the general rule followed by Shakow (2) 


‘that when a choice was possible, the ‘higher’ of the classifications was selected, ¢.g., S ™ 


preference to P, W in preference to SY etc.” 

} For a fuller account of this scoring system note reference (3) 
the construction and selection of each index are discussed at greater length, but for ou 
purpose mere mention of the nature of each is sufficient. However, at least two question 


There the reasons f 


of the general formula <——* for the indices. Fit 

xty 
is comparability of range the only advantage of such a usage 
expression of the measures in some different form, such as simple percentages, give th 
same results? The answers to these questions are beyond the scope of this study but the 
should nevertheless be considered in interpreting the results 


should be raised regarding the u: 
and, secondly, woul 
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Index of “contact,” secured by relating the scores on the close and remote 
ponses in the syllable and non-meaningful word categories only 
ese classes was made because these responses, Sy and WN, were virtually repeti 


ns of the stimulus pattern and therefore should represent it accurately if contact 


Limitation t 


th the stimulus existed. The mathematical representation of the 
SYc+WNc)—(SYr+WNr) ; i 
(SYc+WN« )+4 (SYr j WNr)’ where SYc ws he number of syllable response: 
ying close to the stimulus, SYr the syllable responses failing 


timulus, et 


index was 


to adhere to the 


The index of “human reference” related the responses referring to 


7 (1+2+3)—4 
with human reference, or ——— , 
(1-273) +4 


inanimate 


he 
where 1 equals the 
nh yi responses with first eC eteret > > 1} > her ‘ } ne 
ber of response h first-person reference, 2 the number with second-person 
rence, et 


;. An index of “self reference,” constructed by comparing the responses witl 


t-person reference to the sum of the responses with second- and third persoi 
1—(2+3) 
rences, as: : 
1+(2+3) 
The index of “subjectivity” was again a relation between the close and 
ote responses but this time in the phrase and sentence categories, a: 
Pr+Sr) —(Pc+Sc) ; ; 
: his measure was based partly on the assumptions that 
Pr+Sr)+(Pc+Sc) — 
se meaningful phrase and sentence responses might or might not have been 
§ I +4 g 
nfluenced by personal probiems of the subject. If they had been so influenced, the 
degree of phonetic similarity of responses to the sample should also have been 
ffected, resulting in greater possibility for the responses to lie in the remote 
tegory when personal problems intervene. This was regarded as a measure of 
e degree of subjective influence upon the responses, and called “subjectivity.” 
I i 
An index of “interrogativeness” was constructed from the relation between 
sentences which were in question form and the total number of sentences, as 
P—S 


lows: 


Because of their auxiliary possibilities certain other methods 
analyzing the responses were employed, as follows: 


Percentage of non-meaningful responses 
8. Relative length of sample. 
. The number of repetitions required in securing the responses. 
io. A measure of formal perseveration was obtained by dividing the number of 
lifferent words used by the total number of words employed. This was essentially 
Type-Token ratio used by Johnson (1) with the exception of the fact that 
se responses were not entirely “free” in the sense of being undetermined by the 
nulus, and the fact that no effort could be successfully made to keep the samples 
ame length from patient to patient. 
1. For perseveration of themes, a ratio comparable to the one above was con 
tructed by dividing the number of different themes employed by the total number 
meaningful responses. 
12. Qualitative or content measures noted included a record of all “content” 
ords persistently repeated throughout the test, a similar notation of all predomi 
it perseverating themes and any unusual responses, such as blocking, etc. These 
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were recorded for their possible use as clues to dominating ideas of the subj 
An effort was made to check most of these with case-history records for evidenc: 
problems, conflicts, etc., and separate mention of this comparison will be made late 
QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 

General Treatment of Data. The results on both the structur: 
of the responses obtained and the measures employed are presented 
in tabular form. Statistical treatment, where used, consisted essen 
tially of the following: computation of Fisher’s ¢ values for evaluat 


TABLE 1 


STRUCTURE OF RESPONSES TO VERBAL SUMMATOR STIMULI 


Group MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


NC 


* | * 
SCHIZOPHRENI DEPRESSED NeEuRoTK 


| 


SIGNIFICANCE + 
(Percentage) 


DIFFERED 
LEVEL OF 


Syllables (SY) 


Non-Meaningful 
Words (WN) 


Meaningful 
Words (WM) 

Phrases (P) 

Sentences (S) 


* Differences are not listed for comparisons of means in which the level of significan 


is less than 5 per cent. 

+ Level of significance of 1 per cent, etc., as here used refers to the fact that the proba 
bility of these observed differences in response means or variability being attributable 
chance factors is 1 in 10: For further information regarding the techniques used i 


deriving these figures, the reader is referred to Lindquist, E. F., Statistical analysi 


educational research. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940, pp. 57 and 60 


ing the differences between means and testing of the significanc 
of the differences in variability by the use of the Fisher F test. 
Structure of the Responses. The grammatical structure of th 
responses yielded some suggestive trends, particularly in the syllabi: 
and non-meaningful categories. Group means, standard deviations, 
and comparisons between means are given in Table 1. There wer 
no meaningless words used by the psychoneurotic patients as 
group, while the schizophrenic patients presented an average of .4 
such responses per subject. Significantly, the psychoneurotic 
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patients likewise gave less Sy responses than either of the other two 


groups. 

These tendencies were consistent with results obtained on indices 
mentioned later, such as the relative lack of suggestibility of the 
depressed subjects together with their relatively frequent production 
of Sy responses. This relation was inescapable, since the suggesti 


TABLE 2 


CoMPARISON OF Group AVERAGI 


Group MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


E 


MEASURE SCHIZOPHREN Ik DEPRESSED 


SIGNIFICAN( 


LEVEL oF 


DIFFERED 


Suggestibility 


antact 
Human Reference 
Self Reference 
Subjectivity 
rogativeness 


centage Non- 
Meaningful 
21.518.9 


* Differences are not listed for comparisons in which the level of significance is 
Nh 30 per cent. 


bility measure was dependent upon the number of Sy responses 
On the other hand, theerelatively infrequent use of S responses by 
this group was supported by a general survey of the records, for 
there appeared to be at least a tendency for them to employ shorter 
responses and more of the isolated word type (note highest mean 
WM record). While neither of these latter tendencies was statisti 
cally significant, they may have indicated trends. 

Group Comparisons in Terms of Specific Measures. The group 
means, standard deviations, and comparisons between means are 
given in Table 2. In respect to the measure of suggestibility the 
psychoneurotic subjects, with a mean of .go, showed the most 
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53 
acceptance of the suggestion in the instructions that there were 
actual spoken words being reproduced, while the depressed sub- 
jects, with an average of .60, showed the most unwillingness to 
accept this illusion of speech. 

An outstanding result of the measure of contact was the fact that 
no depressed subject possessed an Sy response in the (r) category, 
and the group had a perfect mean score of 1.0. When this was 
coupled with the fact noted before, namely that the largest mean 
number of Sy responses was from this group, it tended to signify 
an excellent degree of contact with the stimulus. The average for 
the psychoneurotic patients was nearly as good (M of .96), while 
among the schizophrenic subjects contact was relatively poor (M 
of 78). 

TABLE 3 
Group AVERAGES ON Response LenctH, NuMBER oF REPETITIONS OF STIMULI 
AND ForMAL AND THEMATIC PERSEVERATION 


LENGTH | Repetirions | Formac Per TuHem. Per 


M M M 


Schizophrenics 64 


Psychoneurotics 
Depressives 


Results on the two measures of reference were not as indicative 
of group differences as the above. What small differences did exist 
might quite possibly be due to the operation of chance factors. 
The differences in subjectivity, particularly between the schizo- 
phrenic and depressed patients, were more suggestive in the direc- 
tion of greater subjectivity in the former group. The last index, 
that of interrogativeness, gave smaller, less significant differences. 
A comparison of the schizophrenic subgroups, hebephrenics and 
paranoids, with the entire schizophrenic group yielded little of 
interest. 

The proportion of meaningless responses gave a striking differ- 
ence between the psychoneurotic subjects and the other two groups, 
both of which showed significantly larger numbers of non-mean- 
ingful responses. 

Remaining measures, shown in Table 3, all failed to be dis- 
criminating. The average length of sample and the average num- 
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ber of repetitions of the stimulus required were nearly identical in 
ali groups. The differences in formal and thematic perseveration 
were also practically negligible. 

Summary of Results. Combining, then, the results of these 
observations we found the depressed patients to be quite unsug 
gestible but remaining in close contact with the stimulus. They 
exhibited a minimum of subjective influence in their responses with 
a maximum of interrogativeness. Their tendencies to human refer 
ence were the least of all groups tested. Their number of Sy 
responses was maximum for all groups as was their WM total, 
while the employment of sentences was minimal. Some non 
meaningful words were present but not as many as was the case 
with the schizophrenic group. Only slight trends were seen with 
respect to shorter response length and minimal perseveration, both 
thematic and formal. 

The schizophrenic patients, on the other hand, appeared mod 
erately suggestible and considerably lacking in contact. Their 
subjectivity and human reference indices were perhaps the highest 
and their interrogativeness index was the lowest of the groups 
studied. In respect to length of response, repetitions of stimulus 
required, and formal perseveration they ranked quite close to the 
others, with perhaps a somewhat higher index for thematic per- 
severation. They gave a considerable number of neologisms and 
other meaningless responses and their proportion of Sy responses 
was quite high. 

Suggestibility and contact were high among the psychoneurotic 
subjects, while both subjectivity and interrogativeness were mod 
erate, this group having rated between the other two on these 
measures. This group was characterized by a significantly smalles 
percentage of meaningless responses than either of the other two. 
There was a complete lack of non-meaningful words in their 
reports, with a high number of sentences given and a minimum of 
syllables. In none of the other measures did they prove outstanding 


Qua iraTIvE RESULTS 
Overt Responses. In so far as the test situation was an unusual 
one, it seemed worth while to consider the general overt responses 
of the subjects to the task. In this respect the groups differed quite 
widely and characteristically, but it seems necessary to remember 
the fact that such overt responses might just as likely have occurred 
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in an ordinary psychiatric interview and hence were not strict! 
unique to the test situation. Nor did these responses show wy 
typically in all instances but rather only in a majority of cases 
However, such differences as did exist are presented for whatey 
value they might possess. 

Most characteristic of the schizophrenic subjects were lapses ot 
attention and unusual delay in responding, although in th 
hebephrenic patients the latter was often absent. As a group the) 
were for the most part unconcerned and uninterested in the sens 
of not attacking their task directly. Such lapses of attention as did 
occur were usually accompanied by periods of blank staring at 
the experimenter, at the ceiling, or out the window. Often 
appeared that the response words came to the subject as if “out 
of nowhere” and were accompanied by a degree of unfamiliarity 
to him, as was indicated partially by the fact that quite often such 
patient was unable to repeat the response he had given after th 
stimulus pattern was stopped. This fact need not imply, however, 
that the responses were therefore not determined actually by th: 
stimulus, for upon examination this particular type of reply was 
found to fit the stimulus pattern in most cases. This condition wa 
almost entirely confined to the schizophrenic group, for the oth: 
acted as though directly toward the stimulus. 

When the task of taking the test became unpleasant for the 
patient, the fact manifested itself differently in the various groups 
While the schizophrenic patients usually lapsed into inattention or 
mere periodic concentration, the depressed subjects exhibited con 
siderable concern for the difhiculties they were having, often holding 
head in hands or shaking the head from side to side. They als: 
showed tendencies to grumble or even move about under the 
“strain” of the task and frequently denounced the “nuttiness” of 
the sounds, etc. Thus, characteristically they displayed a resistanc: 
toward the experience, while the schizophrenic patients for the most 
part accepted it rather readily. 

Typically enough, the attitudes of the psychoneurotic subjects 
varied widely. If there was any one trend that was most outstand 
ing, it was that of skepticism and questioning. They usually 
showed a marked “What is this for?” attitude; and comments such 
as “Is this to see if I can go home?” or “Is this to see how good my 
hearing is?” were quite common. 
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In these respects it might be significant to note the number of 
iilures, or patients who refused to complete the test, and the groups 
hat they represent. Of the entire group of 62 psychiatric 
ried only 5 were failed, of which 2 were schizophreni 
id none psychoneurotic. 


Content of the Responses. A second qualitative factor was 


subjects 


, ] <a } 
, 2 depressed, 
I 


hat 
the “content” of the responses. Ideally, as a diagnostic instru 


ent the summator would bring forth indications of specific 
lifficulties, problems, conflicts, complexes, etc., by means of th 
yeaningful content of the responses. This should be t 


| be true to some 
legree if the subject “projects his own personality into the 
sponses,” which is an implicit assumption of projective test 


tests. 
Unfortunately, it appeared that there was a minimum of 
neaningful “content” in all the patients’ responses. In an 
wever, to examine that which did appear, three factors were 
ngled out and examined for possibly meaningful relation to th 
story and development of the case. They included, first, words 
ypon which there was a great deal of perseveration; secondly, 


such 
effort, 


ict 


ominant themes, at least one of which was commonly present for 
ach subject; and, finally, unusual responses, blocks, 
strikingly irrelevant to the stimulus, etc 

[wo depressed subjects, both of whom showed consist: 
tion of the word “God” and reference to the notion of “God,” 
presented histories in which religious activities were featured con 
iderably. One had been a church officer for 25 years, and the other 
sang in church choirs and belonged to many church groups. In 
the latter case the religious aspect was strengthened by the fact that 
the church groups were apparently the only ones with which the 
patient had identified herself to any degree. 

Another, a schizophrenic patient, perseverating on “God” also, 
but even more on the word “Adam,” revealed a history including 


1 highly religious parental household, attendance at a 


lege followed by several years of teaching there, and culminating 
in ministerial study. 


It was significant to note that no other sub 
jects yielded this type of repetition and no others, with one exc 
ion, indicated in their histories a marked degree of religious 
ttachment. 


CD 
i 


A word on which there was considerable and varied repetition 


vas “love.” While all of these cases responding with the word 
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“love” yielded evidences of sexual involvement, all of the subjects 
exhibiting such difficulties did not use the word “love” to excess in 
their verbal summator responses. Cases for whom perseveration on 
“love” was present included a psychoneurotic patient with anxiety 
over impotency, a hebephrenic patient with a background of promis 
cuity, a paranoid subject with delusions involving a past girl friend, 
and others. 

The most striking example of extreme thematic perseveration was 
that of a male suffering from psychoneurosis who, for almost half 
of his responses, was concerned with ideas relating to “cars.” His 
adjustment difficulties were related to fears and general discontent 
ment connected with his position as a fireman, which he had held 
for nearly 20 years. For years it had been his specific duty to care 
for the engine. 

“I believe in Freud and Spinoza,” as a final response from a 
paranoid subject, proved to be completely and strikingly unrelated 
to the stimulus pattern. It was given in a defiant manner by the 
subject as if he were trying to inform the examiner of his acquaint 
ance with the work of these men. His case history indicated a 
background of extreme egocentricity * and withdrawal, including 
a tendency toward very extensive reading, possibly not too well 
selected or comprehended. In fact, his original reference by his 
parents was motivated by his peculiar withdrawing tendency to 
“sit around home and read rather than go to work.” 

The only truly vivid “block” was manifested by a paranoid indi 
vidual who blushed, sputtered, and blocked for approximately three 
minutes on responding “Pull her hair” to sample No. 20. The 
only evidence obtainable from the patient’s case records related to 
this response difficulty was the fact that the onset of his disorder 
contered around personal problems arising from worry after sexual 
intercourse with a girl. 

These few examples mentioned are intended to be neither con 
clusive nor exhaustive. It is hoped rather that they may be 
suggestive of some of the possibilities for analysis existing in the 
test as well as of some of its more apparent limitations. 


THE STIMULI 


Since a very large portion of the responses on a test such as this 
were bound to be a direct result of the character of the various 


4It was interesting to note that this social-history report of egocentricity was supported 
by the fact that this subject possessed the highest self-reference score of all schizophren« 
patients tested. 
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stimulus patterns, it seemed imperative that some mention of stimuli 
be made in any discussion of results. For this reason a very brief 
analysis has been made of the sound patterns used in respect to their 
unique contributions to the test, differentiating possibilities, etc., 
and it should be noticed immediately that the specific patterns 
liffered widely in these respects. 

First, it might be well to cite the sound patterns of the 28 samples 
mployed. They included: 

"Tah * (2) ’a’A (3) ’aO (4) "ahA 


aa (6) ’ahI” (7) ’O’a (8) E’A’ 
ro (10) "OA’ (11) "ooO’ 


I2 i 


{ li 
EO” (14) ’oo’E (15) ahO” (16) A”E’ 
(17) Eah’”” (18) ah” ah (19) "AE’ (: 
(21) ak” (22) ’ah’A’ (23) “ar 14) Ia” 
(os) ’A’O (26) “TT (27) ’ool” (28) ah’A’ 


0) O”a 


The results of two or three of these samples were outstanding in 
ertain respects, which might likewise be found to be more or less 
true of others on closer analysis. The first of these, No. 27, proved 
o be completely undiscriminating. Sixty-three per cent of all the 
responses to this stimulus were identical (“Who are you?”) while 
the remaining 37 per cent were to a large extent modifications of 
the same response. Of course, this sentence fitted the stimulus 
pattern very well; in fact it apparently fitted the pattern so well 
that it made the sample too easy and rendered it undiscriminating. 
Such an item might well have been discarded for one which is more 
functional. 

The inclusion of such an “easy” item, however, did have some 
merit in that it tended to facilitate the maintenance of the illusion 
f actual speech. A patient who was becoming skeptical of the 
genuineness of the test or who was encountering general difficulty 
was often helped by this pattern, and in a few tests it was exchanged 
n order of presentation for some other item when such difficulties 
arose. On the other hand, there are some disadvantages to such 
i change in the order of items. 

[t could also be assumed that such an item as this might function 
well as an introductory or first stimulus, for the way that the test 
started was of special importance with regard to the establishing of 

Capital letters have been used here to signify long vowels and lower case letters to 
gnify short vowels; for example, “A” as in ale, “a” as in bad, “I” as in ivy and “i” as in 


np. The apostrophe designates the neutrol vowel “uh.” Others are spelled more com 


rted 1 , +, £99 « * 
pletely as “ah” and “oo 


enkK 
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rapport and the illusion of speech. Generally speaking, if a subject 
got through the first few stimuli successfully, there was an improve 
ment, presumably from set rather than from practice effect, 
although evidence for practice effects has been found by Skinner (4) 

A related situation occurred in sample 8, an apparently “difficult” 
item which tended to destroy the illusion of speech and started th 
subject to responding with syllables rather than words. Evidenc 
for such “difficulty” on sample 8 could be found in the fact that 
24 per cent of all the responses given to it were syllables, while the 
average number of syllable responses given to any other stimulus 
was only 11 per cent; also, sample 8 was often followed immediately 
by other Sy responses when none had occurred in the seve: 
preceding samples. 

In the case of numbers 10, 11, and 12 a difficulty arose from th 
outstanding similarity between these items, particularly in thei 
rhythm. It will be noted that all three possess the basic pattern of 
two neutral vowels followed by two dominants and ending with 
another neutral. This tended to promote both formal perseveratio: 
and disinterest or reversion to syllable responses. Since all wer 
functional items otherwise, this situation could be remedied by 
change in order of presentation. 

These factors tended to indicate that, to a large degree at least, 
the responses received from psychiatric patients were influenced 
greatly by a large number of extraneous factors. Among these 
were the character of the stimulus pattern, the order in which 
samples are presented, as well as the general set of the subject as 
determined by the instructions and early impressions of the test 
situation. Any extended work with such an instrument, or critical 
evaluation of present results, would need to take such factors into 


account. 


CriricAL EvALUATION OF METHOD 


One obvious question must be answered before an attempt is 
made to evaluate the verbal summator as a test of personality factors. 
This question would concern the direct purpose for which the 
technique is to be used. Two such purposes appear to be outstand 
ing. First, the technique might be applied as a means of studying 
characteristics of certain classes of personalities, for example, various 
abnormal and normal groups. Secondly, it might be employed as 
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diagnostic instrument in clinical work. On the basis of this 
nvestigation, the summator seems better adapted to the former of 
these two objectives. 
As a test for the study of personality characteristics, the device 
seems to have certain advantages. It does indicate response differ 
nces between psychiatric groups and between normal and abnormal 
subjects. Interpretation of these differences hinges, of course, upon 
the assumption of the validity of the measures as formulated. 
Clinical criteria, however, tend to indicate that such validity might 
be established by further study and by standardization and selection 
ff stimuli. Also, the summator presents a test situation with a 
ertain degree of uniqueness capable, perhaps, of eliciting responses 
from patients when other methods fail. It likewise retains many 
f the advantages of projective techniques, even though the results 
this connection are often not obvious and are difficult to analyze. 
As a diagnostic instrumeni, on the other hand, it appears to fail 
many respects to meet the criteria of a good clinical test. In 
nost instances it yields nothing which could not be obtained in an 
rdinary psychiatric interview. The extreme individual variability 
responses often renders difficult the interpretation of the single 
sponse record. Objection might also be made to the effect that, 


for the amount of usable information received, the test is too 


time-consuming. 


SUMMARY 


The verbal summator test, as devised by Skinner (4), was admin 
istered to three groups of psychiatric patients, 24 with schizophrenia, 
18 with psychoneurosis, and 15 with manic-depressive psychosis, 
depressed phase, in an effort to compare their responses as scored 
in terms of several indices devised by Shakow (2) and others. 
Shakow’s indices included measures of suggestibility, contact, 
human and self reference, subjectivity and interrogativeness; 


iuxiliary measures consisted of average response length, number of 
repetitions required to elicit the responses, percentage of meaning- 
less responses, and formal and thematic perseveration. Qualitative 


analysis of responses was attempted to some degree. 

All three groups were found to differ significantly in the measure 
of suggestibility, the psychoneurotic group showing the greatest and 
the depressed subjects the least degree of suggestibility. Contact 
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differences between the depressed patients and those with schizo- 
phrenia were equally indicative, the higher degree of contact being 
shown by the former. Measures of human and self reference, 
response length, number of repetitions of stimuli required to elicit 
a response, and formal and thematic perseveration yielded only 
slight differences, indicating trends in some cases, but being for the 
most part undiscriminating. 

A striking difference between the psychoneurotic and the other 
two groups was found in relation to the meaningful and neologistic 
qualities of the responses. No neologisms were given by the 
psychoneurotic subjects, and a minimum of non-meaningful 
responses was given by this group. Both of the other groups gave 
neologisms and a high percentage of meaningless responses, the 
highest number of the former coming from the schizophrenic 
group. 

Differences in subjectivity between the schizophrenic patients and 
those depressed and between the psychoneurotic and depressed 
patients in interrogativeness are notable. The schizophrenic group 
showed the greater subjectivity and the depressed group the greater 
interrogativeness in these two comparisons. 


With regard to the structure of responses, the largest number of 
syllable responses were presented by the depressed subjects, and this 


” 


group also produced generally shorter responses of the mere “word 
variety rather than sentences. 

Qualitatively, certain reactions toward the test were expressed 
overtly by the subjects. Characteristic of the schizophrenic patients 
were lapses of attention, delay in responding, and acceptance of the 
task with apparent lack of concern for it. The depressed subjects 
for the most part exhibited concern for and some resistance to the 
situation. The typical attitude of the patients with psychoneurosis 
was a skeptical and questioning one. 

Projective “content” in the responses was found to be scarce and 
hard to analyze, but an effort was made to relate some examples of 
such “content” to case-history data and psychiatric reports. 

A short analysis was made of the responses in relation to specific 
stimulus patterns and to the significance of the stimuli in the 
general test situation. 

On the basis of this investigation it was concluded that the verbal 
summator technique is a useful device for the study of personality 
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characteristics, but that its diagnostic value is probably rather 


limited. 
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A PLAY ACTIVITIES BLANK AS A MEASURE OF 
DELINQUENCY IN BOYS 


BY DALE B. HARRIS 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


HE delinquent’ boy has been subject to much investigation 
tua the last three decades. Attempts to establish psycho 
somatic, mental, emotional, and personality differences between 
delinquent and nondelinquent juveniles have frequently resulted in 
differences between mean performances, many of them statistically 
significant. Generally, however, the ranges of performance in such 
groups have overlapped so extensively as to preclude the accurat 
assignment by score alone of an unidentified case to either grou 
Less quantitative techniques, such as the life-history approach, hav« 
revealed social factors significant in the development of antisocial 
behavior. Evidence, too extensive to be detailed here, indicates that 
the typical delinquent boy is somewhat below average in mental 
ability, lacks interest in scholastic and verbal activities, is a year o1 
more retarded in school, is likely to be about average in physical 
status and mechanical ability, comes from a socially and economi 
cally inadequate home which is more likely than not disturbed 
by death of a parent, divorce, or desertion. It is probable, too, that 
the attitudes and goals which are reflected in the behavior of delin 
quents differ from the attitudes and goals of nondelinquents; the 
evidence is perhaps less conclusive than that bearing on the factors 
mentioned above, but such evidence exists. In spite of these results, 
social scientists generally have failed to develop techniques for indi 
vidual prediction of early forms of delinquent behavior. The 
complex nature of the social process, the operation of the principle 
of multiple causation, the socio-legal nature of the term “delin 
quent” itself, are conditions which enlarge the error of any pre 
dictive instrument. 

THe ProsLEM 


Interests, specific and patterned, have been found consistently to 
differentiate occupational groups, intelligence groups, and groups 


1 The term “delinquent” throughout this paper refers to individuals adjudicated such by 


legal procedure 
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selected from other psychological or sociological continua. The 
persistence and magnitude of such differences make it likely that 
interest differences exist between unselected and delinquent boys. 
[he purpose of the present study, in brief, was to explore this 
possibility of differential interests in play. 

The play interests of delinquent boys have long been mentioned 
as contributory to crime, but few definitive studies have been made. 
[hurston’s (18) early work in Cleveland showed that more than 
half of the delinquents interviewed spent their leisure in unguided 
ind desultory fashion, whereas less than 1 per cent of the “whole 
some” school child’s behavior is spent in like manner. The study 
emphasized the potential danger of “unorganized” individuals 
coming delinquent and concluded that the typical delinquent’s 
play behavior consisted chiefly in acts which were similar to but less 
erious or less dramatic than his delinquencies, that delinquencies were 
frequently suggested by habitual play, and that the need for money 
or recreational purposes was a strong motive in delinquency. Th 
Gluecks (6) report that of 976 cases, 93.4 per cent used their leisur: 
harmfully, having bad habits, poor companions, or frequenting 
undesirable places of recreation; only three (.3 per cent) used their 
leisure constructively as members of a well-supervised social group. 

Murray (11) compared the play information of delinquents and 
nondelinquents, using an objective test of terms and rules common 
to certain athletic sports; he also studied achievements in certain 
sports by means of the California State Decathlon tests. While 
delinquents were inferior to nondelinquents with respect to infor 
mation, they were about equal in athletic performance. Ford and 
Balen (4) have indicated that no difference in delinquency rate of 
certain areas in a large city appeared when the numerous public 
playgrounds were supervised. The experimental period of no 
supervision (September, October, November) is, however, scarcely 
comparable to the control period of supervision (June, July, 
August), since the factor of school attendance was apparently not 
considered. Moreover, a three-month experimental period is pos- 
sibly too brief to permit significant differences to appear. Hardy (8) 
used yearly records, behavior rating schedules, parental reports, pupil 
questionnaires, and individual interviews with “well-adjusted” and 
“inadequately adjusted” school boys and found “no large differ- 
ences” in the use of leisure time. Blumer’s study of motion pictures 
nd crime (2) has indicated that delinquents and nondelinquents, 
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exposed to the same kind of film, tend to incorporate into their 
play experience dissimilar features of the action portrayed. Ar 
earlier study in which the writer participated (1) revealed major 
differences between the play preferences of known delinquent and 
unselected boys, and the success of this simple questionnaire ventur: 
led immediately to the further investigation reported here. 


THE INSTRUMENT 


The check-list has long been used in the study of play activities 
Lehman and Witty’s technique (g), calling for reports on activities 
engaged in during the previous week, is not adapted to institutional 
usage, since the guided play life in a state school does not permit 
delinquent tendencies to operate. Hence, a play questionnaire for 


obtaining reports on past experience was devised. A list of 125 
items, representing a variety of activities, was drawn up; each item 
was accompanied by the symbols “L,” “S,” and “N,” standing for 
lots, some, and never, respectively. Illustrative of the items are th 
following: 

Playing “Cops and Robbers”. 

Going to the movies... 

Ringing doorbells for fun.. 

Thus, the Play Activities Blank, as used in this study, combined 
the rating scale and controlled questionnaire techniques.” The 
advantages and disadvantages of these methods have been detailed 
elsewhere (5; 7; 17) and were fully recognized when this stud 
was planned. 


The Scoring Key 

The Play Activities Blank was submitted to 156 boys from the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in two Minneapolis junior high 
schools in areas of the city contributing relatively few individuals to 
the Juvenile Court records. No boys who had been in contact with 
the Court for formal or informal hearings for a year preceding the 
testing were included in the group. These boys constituted the 
nondelinquent criterion group. A criterion group of delinquents 
was obtained by testing 80 boys in the Minnesota State Training 
School in corresponding grades and 43 boys in fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes. Table 1 indicates that the delinquent group (av. CA 14 


2Copies of the Play Activities Blank and scoring key, which can be duplicated for 
experimental use, can be obtained from the author. 
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years, 7 months) was somewhat older than the nondelinquents 
(av. CA 13 years, 11 months). The delinquents were undoubtedly 
f lower average IQ rating, and their advantage in chronological 
age may well have made the two groups more similar in mental 
ge. The Wrightstone abbreviation (19) of the Sims scale was used 
to estimate socio-economic status. The delinquents obtained a 
mean rating of 32 points and the nondelinquents a mean of 41 


points; the difference, g points, has a standard error of 2.33; the 


critical ratio of 3.86 reveals this difference to be significantly greate: 
than zero. 
TABLE i 


Act DistrisuTION oF DELINQUENT AND NONDELINQUENT SAMPLES 


DELINQUENTS NONDELINQUENTS 


50 
53 
43 

8 


156 


Data sheets were compiled, showing the percentage of each group 
which selected each of the three responses to every item. The differ- 
ences between corresponding percentages of the criterion groups 
were obtained, and the standard errors of these differences were 
computed by Yule’s formula and the Edgerton-Paterson tables (3). 
A critical ratio of 3.0 or over was accepted as indicating a statisti- 
cally significant difference between the criterion groups on a given 
response to a particular item. Each such difference was given a unit 
scoring value of “plus” if the percentage difference favored the 
nondelinquent criterion groups, and “minus” if the percentage 
difference favored the delinquents. In 52 out of the 125 items such 
statistically significant differences appeared. The score for any 
paper was derived by summing algebraically the plus and minus 
values of the responses the subjects had checked. A minus or low 
positive score would then indicate delinquency. It will be noted 
that in this measure, contrary to the practice of some “personality 
tests,” a high positive score is socially desirable. 
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Reliability of the Blank 

Consistency of Response. Two testings separated by seven weeks 
were obtained from g2 boys in one of the criterion nondelinquent 
schools. Direct item-for-item comparisons of each individual’s two 


TABLE 2 


' 


Pray Activities BLANK AS 


Item RESPONs! 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES T 
125 ITEMs 


ScHoo.t A 


Percentage identical 

Percentage displaced one response letter 

Percentage displaced two response letters 
(max. shift) 


sets of responses were made to determine the percentage of identity 
or the percentage of shifting of response. These comparisons wer 
tabulated for each item and for all cases. Table 2 indicates tl 
reliability of the blank computed by this method. Individual item 
ranged from about 60-per-cent identity of responses to as high a 


87 per-cent. 


TABLE 3 


RELIABILITY OF THE PLay Activities BLANK as DETERMINE! 
Retest MetTHop 


ScHooI INTERVAL 


A 80 weeks 
B 46 75 .0 wecks 
State School 59 .62 : 8 weeks 
' 





* According to Snedecor’s table (16, 133) of Fisher's ¢ values for r, the probability th 
such coefficients could occur in a population where the true retest coefficient is zero is ke 
than one in 100 


Split-Half Correlation. Corrected coefhcients for three group 
were .84 (N = 137); .88 (N= 110); and .go (N = 80). 
Retest. Retest reliabilities are given in Table 3. 
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Standard Error. The standard error of a raw score, as computed 


the formula oi. ao, Vi—ru, is 4.5 points (7, 474). 
As computed by several methods, the reliability of the Play 
Activities Blank appears to approximate that obtained by many 


ther inventory devices. 


Validity of the Blank 
he problem of validity, always important in psychological 
isurement, becomes paramount in questionnaire studies. Inven 

ory “tests” are indirect measures and it is essential to demonstrat 
hat the items actually do reveal the traits or qualities one expect: 
from them. In addition to the direct method of correlating results 
with another presumed index of the same trait, there are indirect 
vidences of the Play Activities Blank’s validity. 

Correlating “Test” Scores with Behavior Ratings. The Blank 

; given to 461 junior-high-school boys in seven additional Minne 
polis schools. Convenient groups—not all available boys—were 
ested in these schools, but no known biases entered the selection. 
Ratings on a five-point scale referring to the individual’s observance 
ff rules and of personal and property rights of others (but not 
ising the word delinquent) were obtained for each individual from 
is‘ many of his teachers as possible. The median of these several 
ratings (varying from 2 to g, generally about 4) constituted that 
ndividual’s “behavior rating.” Unfortunately, because of demands 
lready made on the participating schools, the reliability of these 
atings could not be checked. The coefficient of contingency 
method was used to express the degree of association between score 
m the Play Activities Blank and the behavior ratings. A value of 
C for each school was computed separately; these ranged from .44 
to .67, where .89 is the maximum for a five-fold table (12). The 
median of the seven values was .56, indicating a substantial degree 
of association. 

Validation by Comparing Matched Greups. From the Juvenile 
Court files of Minneapolis for the year preceding the testing a list 
of new entries was drawn, along with the name of the school of 
their attendance. Eight schools were then selected where the con- 
centration of these cases was greatest; all schools were located in 


“delinquency areas” as these areas had been determined in an earlier 
survey (15). The cooperation of school principals enabled the 
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writer to test the selected delinquents along with other boys from 
their homeroom classes, so that neither teachers nor boys knew of 
any selection of cases. Sixty-three delinquents were located and 
tested in the eight schools that had been selected. Data concerning 
socio-economic status, school grade, school marks, and home street 
address were available in all cases, and intelligence quotients 
appeared on the personnel records of 26 of the group. 

Out of the unselected boys tested in each school an individual was 
drawn to match each delinquent in school grade, in age, and as 
closely as possible in scholastic marks, attained by averaging numeri- 


TABLE 4 


CoMPARING DELINQUENT AND NONDELINQUENT CONTROLS WITH RESPECT To 


MATCHED VARIABLES 





Curon. AGE | Socio-ec. Status | ACADEMIC MARKS | 1.Q 





Group 
MepbiAn | No. MEDIAN No 


a — NS eee 


Delinquents 3 15-6 63 37.7 32 
63 
Nondelinquents 63 15-3 63 37. 33 


cal equivalents of letter grades. When available, intelligence 
quotients were used, derived in the main from the Pressey Senior 
Classification Tests; a few from the Otis Self-Administering Tests 
were equated to the Pressey values by the sigma-score method (10). 
Intelligence quotients derived from other tests or from grade-school 
records were not used. Table 4 reports the success of the matching. 
It is reasonable to assume that the delinquents and the nondelin- 
quent controls were comparable with respect to the criteria used. 

To eliminate any difference in play score caused by modifications 
in play patterns adopted by juveniles of differing neighborhood 
environments, the writer attempted to match on this factor as well. 
In some cases members of a pair lived in the same block; in other 
cases the two members lived as much as seven blocks apart but in 
the same general neighborhood. Members of the majority of pairs 
lived within four blocks or less of each other. 

Table 5 shows the status of the Minneapolis delinquents and of 
the selected nondelinquent controls on the Play Activities Blank. 
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The difference between mean play scores of the two groups, 10.5 
points, has a standard error of 2.2 points and is statistically signifi- 
cant. Thus the original differentiation between delinquent and 
nondelinquent criterion groups is maintained on samples quite 
similar to each other on a variety of factors except that of known 
delinquent behavior. 

Relationship of the Blank to Socio-economic Status, Intelligence, 
and Chronological Age. Product-moment correlations in three 
groups between play scores and socio-economic status, as indicated 
by the Wrightstone blank, gave values from -+-.02 to +.19, only 
one of which exceeded the P —.05 level of probability in signifi- 
cance, and it fell short of the P = .or level. 

TABLE 5 
CoMPaRISON OF PLay Activity Scores oF MatcHep Groups 


Group N MEDIAN 


Delinquents 
Nondelinquent Controls 


Intelligence quotients were available for group tests on subjects 
in two schools (not the criterion group) and for the institutional- 
ized delinquent group. All of these values, which ranged from 
—.30 to +.30, fall below the P=—.or1 level of probability in 


significance. 

Scores derived from the list of play activities in the age range 
studied exhibited an insignificant relationship with chronological 
age. Six product-moment coefficients varied from +-.03 to —.31 
in as many groups. None of these values reached the P = .o1 level 
of probability; and only one reached or exceeded the P = .05 level. 

Indirect Evidences of Validity. The cooperation of the subjects 
was maintained at a high level in order to attain truthfulness of 
response. At no time were boys or their teachers informed of the 
basic nature of the study; it was introduced as a survey of “what 
boys like to do for fun,” recognizing that “all of us do all sorts of 
things.” All testing was performed by the writer, who was intro- 
duced as a person from outside the school system. The general 
cooperation, as judged from classroom demeanor, appeared to be 
excellent. 
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In several small groups of 20 to 30 cases, both delinquent and 
nondelinquent, a second blank was passed out after the first had 
been completed and collected. Under the pretext of “testing the 
test” the subjects were invited to “fake themselves as much as 
possible.” Rank-order correlations in these small groups with sup- 
posedly bona fide responses were uniformly of the order of —.74 
to —.78. 

To determine a “chance” score on the blank, a die was used to 
“take the test.” Faces of a die were assigned the response of the 
questionnaire as follows: a “one” or a “six” —L; a “two” or a 
“five” = S; a “three” or a “four” == N. The die was rolled down 
an inclined plane of corrugated card board to obtain a chance 
response to an item of the inventory. Since there were 125 items 
in the inventory, 125 casts completed the hypothetical responses of 
the person marking the blank card utterly at random. Fifty blanks 
were filled in this manner. When scored by the key, the mean 
value was found to be + 0.5 with a sigma of 4.6; these values are 
clearly not comparable to statistics computed with the performances 
of actual subjects as reported in Table 5. 

While the validity of the blank cannot be said to be indisputably 
established, a number of criteria attest its value. The test bears an 
appreciable relationship to teachers’ estimates of “law-abidingness,” 
as defined in terms of observance of rules and of property and 
personal rights. A significant differentiation persists when the blank 
is applied to matched samples of delinquents and nondelinquents 
not used to determine the scoring key. Scores on the blank have 
an insignificant relationship to socio-economic status as measured in 
this study, to intelligence as indicated by IQ, to scholastic attain- 
ment, and to chronological age of the group examined. Actual 
scores are significantly different from chance scores and appear to 
reflect rather faithfully what the individual’s play experiences have 


been 


Discussion of Results 

Table 6 lists mean scores of several groups of delinquents and 
nondelinquents, not specifically described in this paper. These 
results may be compared with those in Table 5. That the exper 
mental group of Minneapolis delinquents achieves scores on the 
Play Activities Blank considerably higher than other delinquent 
groups is perhaps significant. 
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TABLE 6 


MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations oF Pray Activity Scores, 
MIscELLANEOUS GROUPS 


Group N MEAN * S.D 


ee _ ————— 4 


Unselected junior- and senior-high-school boys, 


Terre Haute, Indiana 386 +26.1 15.3 
Unselected school boys, Minneapolis, Minnesota 540 724.2 12.8 
Indiana Boys’ School (delinquents) 311 T 7.9 17.7 
Minnesota State Training School (delinquents) 460 ay 14.3 


* The possible range is from —41 to +48. 


The Minneapolis delinquents were cases who had been in court for 
the first time during the year preceding the testing. Many of them 
were on probation at the time of testing. Possibly they represent a 
group whose delinquencies were not so serious as those of institu- 
tionalized boys. Certainly some selective process must operate 
when certain boys are continued on probation while others are 
committed to correctional schools. 

The degree of overlap in score between delinquent and unselected 
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groups, revealed in the accompanying diagram, was anticipated in 
the introduction, where the socio-legal nature of “delinquent” as 
a behavior category was mentioned. That there is no greater 
overlap than obtains is particularly gratifying in view of the results 
often secured by more elaborate batteries of tests. It should be clear 
that the institution boys included in this study do represent a selected 
group. Though the seriousness of the delinquency of individual 
members may (and probably does) vary appreciably, all such boys 
have been guilty of some relatively troublesome misdemeanors. 
On the other hand, the unselected group of presumed nondelin- 
quents undoubtedly contains a number of boys who have trans- 
gressed as seriously or more seriously than some of the institutional 
ized delinquents. The negative skewness of the curve in Figure 1 
for unselected subjects suggests that the group includes cases which 
might properly belong in the delinquent class. 

Another explanation is more statistical in character. It holds that 
the behavior typical of the unselected group is imperfectly assessed 
by the instrument—that there is not enough “ceiling” for boys 
extremely unlike delinquents to exhibit their special interests. The 
scoring key provides a possible range of values from — 41 (if only 
items discriminatory of delinquency are marked) to + 48 (if only 
positive items are selected). While there is a fairly wide range of 
score possibilities, few of the items discriminate positively in terms 
of participation. Thirty-eight items discriminate negatively in 
terms of “lot” or “some” participation, as against six items dis- 
criminating positively in terms of such categories. The scoring key 
is thus heavily weighted with activities in which participation is 
significant for delinquency. Thus some evidence may be presumed 
to exist that the distribution curve for unselected boys results from 
a statistical artifact. 

That the items of a constructive nature included in the test do not 
differentiate the groups is perhaps important. While nondelin- 
quents appear to avoid many of the experiences which delinquents 
frequently or sometimes carry on, there are few items of a more 
positive nature in which delinquents do not participate as frequently 
as nondelinquents. It is probably insufficient to say that the delin- 
quent’s experiences are simply additive in nature, and as yet the 
“pattern” of such experiences has not been sufficiently studied. 
Does a more clear-cut pattern of interests and activities exist for 
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delinquents than for nondelinquents? Qualitatively, considerable 
help on this problem has been given by the studies of Shaw (13; 14), 
and there is need for more research of a quantitative nature. 

While it is possible to designate a “critical score” on the blank 
significant for delinquency, such a score makes two assumptions. 
In the first place, delinquency-nondelinquency, perhaps not unrea- 
sonably, is assumed to represent a continuum of behavior. The 
behaviors constituting the delinquent end of the continuum have 
been described in social and legal practice, and varying degrees of 
seriousness have been attributed to them; the behavior on the non- 
delinquent end can conveniently be designated as the converse of 
the delinquent activities. Probably delinquent deviates will always 
be easier to select than nondelinquent deviates. The commitment 
of the act establishes delinquency; the fact that an act has not yet 
been committed argues for nondelinquency only on a practical basis. 
One cannot prove a universal negative; he can only assert that the 
event has not yet happened! 

A second assumption is somewhat less easy to defend—that the 
continuum of behavior which constitutes delinquency-nondelin- 
quency is reflected in or is paralleled by a continuum of undesirable- 
desirable play activities, represented by the algebraic score on the 
blank. Delinquency is frequently more than an accumulation of 
the minor types of misdemeanor included in the blank; car thefts, 
burglaries, robberies, larceny of varying degrees are too frequent 
among known delinquents for one to say that delinquency is simply 
the difference between having thirty undesirable behaviors in one’s 
repertoire and only five such behaviors. A possibility, which 
remains to be demonstrated, is that an accumulation of less impor- 
tant delinquencies makes it relatively easier for the individual to 
break over into major offenses. 

With these assumptions in mind, the reader may accept with the 
necessary caution the following assertions: A boy whose score 
exceeds 24 resembles in his play interests 60 per cent of unselected 
boys and only 12 per cent of institutionalized delinquents; likewise, 
a boy whose score lies below -++ 12 resembles 62 per cent of delin- 
quents and only 18 per cent of unselected boys. If one can safely 
assume that the skewed tail of the unselected distribution actually 
contains some “uncaught” delinquents, one may designate the range 
between scores of 12 and 24 as the zone of uncertainty. Below this 
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zone a boy’s interests strongly suggest the general pattern of delin 
quent play interests; above this zone, delinquency would not be 
suggested by the nature of his interests. Within the zone, while 
remaining in doubt as far as this measure is concerned, one should 
attempt to establish additional cross-bearings on the individual’s 
conduct. 

The Play Activities Blank appears to be useful for making group 
surveys of interests with respect to possible delinquency. While 
the blank is not sufficiently reliable in the present form to predict 
individual behavior, it can act as a screening device for sorting out 
individuals to whom a school might wish to give particular attention 
through its visiting teachers, counselors, and recreational directors. 


SUMMARY 


1. The construction of a questionnaire rating scale to investigate 
teen-age boys’ play practices has been found feasible. 

2. Certain items in a long list of play activities have been found 
to discriminate sharply between delinquent and nondelinquent boys. 
A key built to score these items differentiates not only the criterion 
groups on whose responses the key was founded but also other 


groups selected in a manner similar to the criterion groups. 

3. Reliability is sufficient at present for group study; corrected 
split-half coefficients are of the order of .84 to .go in groups of 
approximately roo. Repeat reliabilities over a period of months 
vary from .62 to .8o. 

4. The test appears to satisfy reasonably well a number of criteria 
of validity. It discriminates matched groups of delinquent and 
nondelinquent cases not included in the original standardization 
groups. In the samples studied, scores on the blank have a neg- 
ligible association with such factors as chronological age, intelli 
gence, and school attainment, but are appreciably associated with 
ratings of “law-abiding” behavior. 

5. The data indicate that the delinquent individual’s play life 
frequently involves activities which society views as transgressions. 
Nonparticipation in those activities which are significant for delin 
quency appears to be more indicative of nondelinquency than does 
participation in socially accepted or desirable play forms. 

6. The Play Activities Blank is considered to be of some value for 
screening out boys who need special attention from school guidance 
and recreational services. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE EFFECT OF METRAZOL SHOCK UPON HABIT 
SYSTEMS *? 


BY E. H. RODNICK 
Worcester State Hospital 


XPERIENCE with the shock therapies in the treatment of schizophrenia suggest 
3 the possibility that a strong shock such as metrazol may operate psychologically 
by affecting the acquired habit patterns of the psychotic. It is possible that one of 
the more important effects of the shock is the weakening of more recent acqui 
sitions, with the result that older patterns which are suppressed become temporarily 
dominant. These more recent acquisitions may be considered to take the form of 
such schizophrenic reactions as apathy, strong tendencies toward autism, habits 
involving motivation and particular forms of defense reactions to frustrations and 
conflicts. The more normal patterns of behavior in adjustment, which the schizo 
phrenic tended to employ before the onset of the psychosis, are incompatible with 
these more recently acquired schizophrenic patterns of adjustment, and hence are 
superseded. A strong shock may serve to weaken these more recent schizophreni 
acquisitions, thus permitting the more normal patterns to become again ascendant 
The degree of permanence of such a shift depends on the particular conditions 
which favor the strengthening of one or the other of these conflicting systems. 

This simple framework obviously ignores the more dynamic aspects of confli 
between ego and basic drives. But since in all probability these operate through « 
habit structure, we may overlook for the time being the possible direct effect of 
the shock upon the drives themselves. The hypothesis thus deals with only one 
major aspect of this form of therapy. It makes no attempt to account for the total 
change in the behavior dynamics of the schizophrenic. 

Some support for such an hypothesis may be inferred from the recent experienc¢ 
with shock therapies.” 

1. Best results are claimed only with cases in which the onset of the psychosis i 
quite recent. Older cases are notoriously resistant to this method of treatment (1 
4; 12; 15). 

2. The best prognosis appears to be found in the relatively intact cases, in which 
such schizophrenic traits as apathy, withdrawal, and autism are minimal. In bot! 
of these instances it is quite possible that the more recent schizophrenic patterns 
are not as firmly established and are more readily weakened by the shock (6; 8) 

3. In many cases the effects of the shock are only temporary and are followed 
by a later return to the psychotic condition. The temporary changes in the psychotic 
patterns may account for the fact that schizophrenics tend to show much more 
partial improvement than complete remission (10; 12). This fact may also be 
accounted for by the hypothesis. Experience at some hospitals indicates that 
metrazol may be more effective if a program of psychotherapy is included between 


* From the Research Service of the Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts 
1 This investigation was aided by a grant from The Rockefeller Foundation. 
2In view of the large number of reports on the subject, the references are presented only 
as illustrations of the main findings 
560 
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shocks. Thus, during the time that the newer schizophrenic acquisitions are in a 
weakened condition as a result of the state created by the shock, the psychothera 
peutic endeavors may serve to strengthen the more normal behavior patterns which 
are temporarily stronger. This is in line with the observation that one of the main 
effects of convulsive metrazol therapy is to make the patient more accessible to 
psychotherapy (5; 10). 

4. Another bit of evidence in support of the hypothesis may be adduced from 
the fact that a number of shocks are essential in the therapy. Frequent repetitions 
of the shock may serve to weaken still more the newer patterns, with the result 
that the dominance of older patterns becomes more permanent. 

5. The fact that metrazol shock has been tried in several other forms of psychosis 
with perhaps even better success indicates that it is by no means a specific for 
schizophrenia (2; 3; 9). A logical deduction is that the efficacy of metrazol lies 
primarily in its effect upon the habit mechanisms involved in the behavior of the 
psychotic. 

6. Various reports indicate that shock therapies may not actually show a very 
much higher remission rate than spontaneous remissions, but may serve merely to 


hasten the process of remission (4; 12). An hypothesis based upon habit mecha 


nisms is consistent with this finding as well. Metrazol may be effective only when 
the older, more normal patterns are not effectively extinguished (in the condi 
tioned-response sense), such as may be the case in older deteriorated psychotics. 
The pharmacological shock aids in the return to dominance of older habits. But 
if the schizophrenic patterns are too well entrenched, so that the difference in 
strength between the older and newer patterns is too great, the shock is not 
sufficient to affect the dominance hierarchy. Some experimental support for such 
an hypothesis is found in the work of Ziskind, Loken, and Gengerelli (16). 


PROCEDURE 


In order to check the postulate that a strong pharmacological shock, such as 
metrazol, has the effect outlined, an experiment was carried out on a group of 
21 schizophrenics undergoing metrazol therapy. A second group of 21 schizo 
phrenics served as controls. This group was essentially comparable to the metrazol 
group, with the exception that they were not undergoing metrazol therapy at 
the time. 

Two conflicting habits on as simple a level as possible were established. Sim 
plicity of the habits was essential to insure a good degree of cooperation in the 
patients. Habit I consisted in training the subject to move his finger to the right 
to a tone of 500 cycles, and to the left to a tone of 700 cycles. For Habit II the 
subject was trained to move his finger in the direction opposite to that used in 
Habit I. A stylus attached to the finger traced a record of the reaction upon 
moving waxed paper. 

On the first session the subject was given 100 training trialsx—5o to each of the 
tones, the stimuli always being presented in a predetermined varied order. This 
constituted the training on Habit I. On the second session, 24 hours later, the 
subject was given training on Habit II by being instructed to reverse the direction 


of his response to the tones. Seventy-five training trials were given. One hour 


later, the subjects of the metrazol group received a metrazol injection. They were 
then retested one and a half hours after the injection to determine which habit 
was dominant.2 On this session the subject was instructed not to decide in advance 


8 There is evidence that by this time the observable physiological effects of the convulsion 
have largely subsided (7; 13). 
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in which direction to move his finger but to move his finger as quickly as possible 
as soon as the tone was presented. Ten trials were given, five to each of the tones 
The direction in which he moved his finger indicated whether Habit I or Habit I] 
was dominant. The time relationships between sessions were identical for bot! 
groups of subjects. 

The number of training trials to establish the habits was decided upon after 
preliminary work on a separate group of controls had indicated that in most 
subjects after 100 trials on Habit I and 75 on Habit II neither habit was strengtl 
ened to a point where it was strongly dominant at the time of retest. 

The main function of these induced habits was to serve as a means of testing the 
hypothesis that a single metrazol convulsion can affect the balance between incom 
patible older and more recent habit acquisitions in such a way that the older 
suppressed habit systems become dominant. With this purpose in mind, no attempt 
was made to duplicate (except with respect to temporal sequence) the complicated 
mechanisms operative in the schizophrenic. For purposes of obtaining evidence 
as to whether such a mechanism can be operative in shock therapies, simplicity and 
objectivity of the habit mechanisms was a prime consideration in order to circum 
vent the autistic factor. 


RESULTs 


In Figure 1 is shown a scatter distribution of both groups of subjects on the 
retest following the convulsion. The abscissa of the graph indicates the number 
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of trials on which the subject responded in the direction of Habit I. A high value 
indicates that the older habit tended to be dominant. It may be seen that there 
is a considerable range of reversals to Habit I in both groups of subjects, with only 
a small percentage of the cases showing a complete dominance of either habit. 
This is understandable, as the number of training trials selected was such as to 
militate against either habit being dominant at the time. 

The control group shows a markedly skewed distribution, with the bulk of the 
cases falling below the point of 50 per cent reversals to Habit I. In the metrazol 
group, however, most of the cases fall above this 50-per-cent point. This latter 
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distribution is apparently bimodal, with 7 cases showing a strong dominance of 
Habit II. This may be due to the operation of one or more factors. It is possible 
that the metrazol convulsion may not have been as severe in these cases, even 
though the method of administration of the metrazol was such as to ensure a 
onvulsion every time. The possibility of self instructions is also a factor to be 
onsidered, although this may be controverted by the fact that few subjects 
responded entirely according to only one of the habits. On the other hand, it is 
entirely possible that the use of a larger group of subjects might eliminate much 
of this bimodal tendency. 

Table 1 shows the distribution when the cases are divided into two classes: that 


n which Habit I is dominant and that in which Habit II is the stronger. It may 


TABLE 1 


NuMBER OF SuBJECTs SHOWING ReversaAts To Hasir I 


LEss THAN 50 PER CENT MorRE THAN 50 PER CENT 
Group REVERSAL REVERSAL 


Metrazol 
n= 21 
Control 
8 = 23 


x? = 7.88 (Yates correction for small n) 


p <.o1 


be seen that although only 7 of the metrazol cases show less than 50 per cent 
reversal to Habit I (that is, Habit II is now dominant), 17 of the control cases fall 
into this class. On the other hand, 14 of the metrazol subjects and only 4 of the 
ontrol subjects show a dominance of Habit I. A Chi Square test, corrected for 
small number of cases, indicates that this difference between the metrazol and 
control groups is quite significant at the 1-per-cent level. 

It therefore appears quite probable that a single metrazol shock has a greater 
weakening effect upon newer acquisitions than upon older incompatible learned 
material, even though there is only a comparatively slight difference in age of the 
habits. 

The criticism might be raised that the metrazol patient was still in a confused 
state at the time of the test, and hence was unable to follow directions as well as 
the control groups. But the fact that in both groups only a comparatively small 
percentage of the subjects acted entirely according to either Habit I or Habit II, 
with the majority showing some conflict between the two habits, indicates that 
this factor could not have accounted for the results obtained. The test was given 
at a time when the subjects were quite well oriented. Most of them responded as 
energetically as they did on the training trials. Nor does it seem likely that the 
shift to Habit I is accounted for by some simple explanation of amnesia for the 
events immediately preceding the shock, for the training on Habit II occurred an 
hour earlier. No signs of even partial amnesia for the earlier session were obser\ 
able in either the behavior of the subjects or in the questioning following the test 
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trials. In two cases, the subjects complained of slight dizziness at the time of the 
test. But both were able to perform the task quite adequately. Of course, some 
amnesia for the instructions may have been present, even though it was not 
observable as a factor. A separate experiment is required to check this point more 
adequately. 

On the other hand, even if some general factor, such as amnesia, is an important 
variable in the effect obtained, it does not thereby disprove the hypothesis, in view 
of the rather involuntary nature of the habits employed. It is indeed quite probable 
that the amnesia itself is a resultant of the same condition which produces the 
reversal of the habits. In any case, the empirical result is the same, namely that a 
metrazol convulsion has a differential effect on habits of different degrees of 
recency. 


Discussion 


The importance of this study lies primarily in indicating that a metrazol shock 
does have a differential effect upon older and more recently acquired habits. Its 
value lies primarily in the evidence it affords that a general psychological principle, 
quite analogous to the temporary inhibition of conditioned responses reported by 
Pavlov (11), Switzer (:4), and others, may play a role in metrazol therapy 
Without further supporting evidence considerable caution must be observed, how 
ever, in applying this principle to the effect of metrazol shock upon the symp 
tomatology which the psychotic patient presents. The present study can therefore 
in no sense be considered a critical experiment of the hypothesis presented earlier 
in the paper. It merely demonstrates that such a mechanism as outlined is operative 
in metrazol therapy. Until further evidence is amassed, consideration must be 
given to the possibility that this principle may be restricted in its operation. 

The habits employed in this study were not strictly comparable to the actual 
long-standing habit mechanisms of the schizophrenic from the standpoint of age, 
motivation, complexity, or degree of personality involvement. To validate the 
hypothesis experimentally, older and less transitory habits should be induced in a 
way similar to that in which simple habits were employed in the present study 
Ideally, such habits should involve personality reactions more closely associated 
with basic patterns. Furthermore, to test for the permanence of effect, the present 
study should be repeated with several different temporal intervals following th 
convulsive shock in order to obtain indications of the curve of recovery in inhibitory 
effect. Conditioned-response principles lead to the expectation that spontaneous 
recovery in strength of Habit II would occur. Another study that could profitably 
be undertaken in this connection is the determination of whether any cumulative or 
more permanent effect occurs with repetition of the convulsive shocks. 

Since the present study is in essence exploratory, further indications are needed 
before determining the importance of a mechanism such as that outlined in 
accounting for changes in the psychotic’s mental status. 


SUMMARY 


1. The present study is a test of the hypothesis that a single metrazol shock 
weakens the more recently acquired habits to a greater extent than older habits 
which had been previously repressed or extinguished, with the result that the latter 
then become dominant. 

2. Twenty-one schizophrenics undergoing metrazol therapy were compared with 
a control group. The techniques involved setting up a simple motor habit and 
then training in another habit which was similar to, but incompatible with, the 
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first habit, thus necessitating the suppression of the first habit. The experimental 
group was then subjected to a metrazol shock, and both groups tested for retention 


f the habits. 
3. It was found that a statistically significant higher number of reversals to the 
older habit occurred in the group subjected to the metrazol shock than in the 


control group. 
4. The psychological implications of this finding for convulsive therapy are 
discussed. 
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TEMPORARY MENTAL IMPAIRMENT FOLLOWING A 
PETIT MAL ATTACK * 
BY W. A. HUNT, C. L. WITTSON, anv H. I. HARRIS 
U. S. Naval Training Station, Newport, Rhode Island 


ing minimal epileptic states has recalled attention to the prevalence of mild 
petit mal attacks which are not attended by any but the slightest, fleeting objective 
signs. Recently we have observed such a case under unusual circumstances which 
made it possible to obtain a measure of the amount of impairment in mental 
function following the petit mal seizure. 

The subject was seen during the routine neuropsychiatric examination of recruits 
at the U. S. Naval Training Station, Newport, Rhode Island. While he denied any 
history or knowledge of convulsive disorder, he gave the clinical impression of 
some form of epilepsy. The psychiatrist then requested an immediate psychometric 
testing, hoping that this might reveal further information. The psychologist was 
unaware of the possibility of epilepsy and treated the case as one of suspected 
mental deficiency. The test battery in use at Newport consists of four brief 
subtests, each of which is scored and evaluated separately. On the first two of 
these the subject’s performance indicated dull normal intelligence. Just before the 
beginning of the third test the psychologist noticed a brief flutter of the subject’s 
eyelids and the temporary presence of a fine head tremor. These were noted but 
casually as possible signs of some excitement in the testing situation. On the third 
and fourth tests, however, the subject’s performance fell to a level bordering on 
the feebleminded. In terms of mental age (with 14 considered as the adult level) 
his score went from 13-6 on the first part of the test to 11 on the second. This 
drop demanded some explanation, particularly because of the sharp cleavage 
between the performance level on the two parts of the test. At this point the 
psychologist realized that the flutering eyelids and head tremor might have signified 
a temporary impairment of consciousness. Direct questioning then uncovered a 
typical history of petit mal attacks and the subject admitted having had a seizure 
between the second and third tests. He revealed he had lied to the psychiatrist 
lest his disability bar him from the Naval Service. It was not possible to follow 
him further at that time, but he was retested later in the day on the observation 
ward and passed all four tests on the dull normal level. 

When the subject was studied during his stay on the observation ward he gave a 
clear history of minor petit mal seizures occurring with no, or very minimal, overt 
behavioral manifestations, and he was observed by another medical officer during 
the course of one such attack. While he was being studied he received other 
routine tests. His performance on some of these showed wide variation, suggesting 
that he had suffered further attacks, but this could not be confirmed. 

The danger of such apparently slight petit mal attacks for men in the armed 
services is seen from this case where, as a consequence of a seizure, the level of 
mental ability fell from a dull normal performance to one bordering on feeble 
mindedness. Had the attack occurred during actual battle when efficient, exact 
performance is required of every man at his battle station the results might well 


TT development of the electroencephalograph with its possibilities for diagnos 


have been disastrous. 


* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval 


Service at large. 
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Factor ANALysis: A SyNTHEsIS OF FactoriaL Metuops. By Karl J. Holzinger and 
Harry H. Harman. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiit+417. 


The authors’ stated purposes include “a general treatment of factor analysis 
including an objective basis for comparing various forms of solution” and to supply 
the methods of analysis in a very simple, readable form for the worker who is not 
oncerned with the rigorous foundation.” In the opinion of the reviewer, both 
objectives have been adequately accomplished. There is sufficient material to 
interest the one seeking the mathematical foundations of factorial theory and 
methods and at the same time for the non-mathematical research worker who is 
willing to do some attentive, if not difficult, reading. In the presentation of the 
various factor theories the authors take pains always to be rigorous in their state 

ents. Mathematical proofs are liberally provided. Both geometrical and matrix 
ilgebraic conceptions are included in the demonstrations. The uninitiated in this 
kind of language will be unable to read profitably many of the chapters, although 
Appendix A presents the fundamentals of matrix theory which will be considerable 
aid to those with some mathematical background. Factorial procedures are 
described in detail, step by step, so that many who do not follow the mathematical 
expositions may nevertheless be able to apply the computational procedures neces 
sary for factor solutions. 

Having previously championed one particular factorial theory and method of 
olution, the authors now present in a rather unbiased manner most of the current 
theories and procedures. This has the advantage for the reader who wants to 
know all approaches to the field and wishes to decide for himself which of the 
several voices should receive his attention. The reader who wishes to be told which 
theory or method best represents the nature of things will be disappointed, for the 

ithors make no final choice among factor methods or factor patterns. In general, 

ey leave the investigator to choose for himself that pattern which seems best to 
icture the phenomena of his immediate problem. No criteria are set up for 
leciding whether nature, psychological, biological, or social, falls into one type of 
tor pattern or another. There is, however, a strong payment of respect to the 
entor, Spearman, and in speaking of preferred types of orthogonal solutions in 


Chapter V, the simple Spearman pattern with one common factor comes first and 


the Holzinger bi-factor pattern comes closely behind. Both patterns are regarded 
by many critics as being very arbitrary and as having little to recommend them 
except their simplicity. Other “preferred” patterns include the principle-factor and 
the multiple-factor types. The principle-factor solution yields bi-polar factors (both 
positive and negative factor loadings), whereas the multiple-factor solution by 
rotation of axes aims at unipolar factors (only positive factor loadings). It is 
pointed out that almost any type of solution leads to psychologically meaningful, 
or otherwise significant factors. It can be admitted that human imagination is 
sufficiently elastic to read meaning into many really meaningless “factors,” yet it is 
hard to see how bi-polar factors have any reasonable interpretation when dealing 
with a. pattern of abilities. Negative contributions of abilities to performances 
would seem to demand too much, even of human imagination. 
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The authors provide the proof and the computational steps by which the factor 
pattern derived by one solution can be transformed into the pattern which would 
have been derived by another type of solution. It has been pointed out many times 
before that the same correlation matrix can be represented by an infinite number 
of factor patterns. There is nothing in correlational data alone to prevent their 
parsimonious description in terms of a small set of common variables; in fact they 
can be equally well accounted for mathematically by any number of such sets 
The choice of set which leads to the most fruitful account of the phenomena in 
question depends upon logical criteria based upon defensible assumptions concerning 
the nature of those phenomena. The authors seem to feel that any factors which 
can be named because they are meaningful deserve status as descriptive entities, 
regardless of which type of solution or which type pattern is assumed. 

One weakness of all factor methods—the lack of standard errors or their substi 
tutes—has often been deplored, and rightly so. With the exception of Spearman's 
tetrad differences no factorial constant has previously been provided with a sampling 
formula. In this volume the authors derive methods of estimating standard errors 
of factor loadings (factor coefficients) and of residuals. The limited applicability 
and the lack of ease of computation of these statistics, however, leave much to be 
desired. 

The authors’ solution of the question of how many factors to extract and the 
knotty problem of unknown communalities rests on the advance determination of 
the number of factors in the common-factor space. This in turn depends upon the 
use of Holzinger’s B-coefficient, or coefficient of belonging. This coefficient, 
empirically developed, requires a large amount of subjective judgment to apply, 
lacking criteria of significant changes in size. Their method for estimating com- 
munalities in advance also depends upon the assumed number of common factors 
Knowing the number of common variables in advance would, of course, solve the 
troublesome question of when to cease extraction of factors. Even knowing the 
communalities in advance, or having good estimates of them, solves the same 
question for then one would cease extractions when communalities are exhausted. 
But, unfortunately, the dependability of the B-coefficient is not sufficiently demon 
strated. In view of the lack of any other adequate index of the number of common 
factors, however, the B-coefficient may be included among the things which point 
to the rank of the correlation matrix. 

Those familiar with the British contributions to factor methods will be likely to 
miss the mention of a number of variations more popular in the Isles. This state 
ment applies particularly to the work of Thomson, Burt, and Stephenson. Those 
who follow the Thurstone procedures closely will fail to find mention of some of 
the refinements in computational techniques which have appeared since Thurstone’s 
Vectors of Mind. 

With these deficiencies having been mentioned, however, one can still say that 
the present volume is the most comprehensive and satisfying exposition of its subject 
that has yet appeared. Nowhere else can one find an account so complete and in 
terms that are bound to gain and hold scientific respect for methodological advances 
in a statistical field which now extends its usefulness well beyond the boundaries 
of psychology. 


J. P. Gur_rorp. 


Santa Ana Army Air Base. 
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SoctaL Research: A Strupy in MetHops oF GATHERING Data. (2nd Ed.) By 
George A. Lundberg. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. xx+426. 


The second edition of Social Research is more than a mere modernization of the 
first edition. Goodly portions of the more theoretical portions of the earlier book 
were removed to become the major feature of Foundations of Sociology, a text 
which appeared in 1939. To the remaining portions of the 1929 edition much 
practical material has been added. As a result Lundberg is able to present a refer 
ence book of importance to all workers in the social-science area 

The first three chapters of Soctal Research cover the ABC’s of scientific endeavor. 
Here are well-written pleas for a more operational and highly quantitative approach 

) the study of social problems. The author seems unduly disturbed by the thought 
that in some quarters the data of the social sciences are regarded as inherently 
different from those of the other sciences. To Lundberg an acceptance of this 
belief apparently seems to imply that ultimate failure must be the lot of the social 
scientist. But to the reviewer the problem is of little consequence. Whether the 

ymplexities facing the social scientist are qualitatively or only quantitatively 
different from those to be met by the physical scientist is a philosophical rather 
than a scientific problem. As long as research possibilities keep appearing, and 
there is every indication that our research leads are becoming more rather than less 
numerous, we need not be greatly concerned over the ultifate fate of our science. 
And is it heresy to hazard a guess that the findings of the physicist will always put 
uur data to shame? 

Lundberg presents a well-documented account of the terminology of social science 
und its principal methods and tools. The tools particularly discussed are the 
schedule, the questionnaire, the several sorts of opinion scales, sociometric scales 
and ratings, and the interview. Each chapter contains helpful suggestions for 
further study. 

Although the book contains numerous references to the psychological literature 
there is a heavy weighting in favor of sociological studies. For example, the only 
mention of the J-curve is in the form of a few article titles and even these are not 
given in the chapter on institutional behavior. There are many other serious 
ymissions which may discourage the psychological reader. Nevertheless, the 
reviewer feels that Social Research should make an admirable text for a second 
course in social psychology, even for one given in a department of psychology. For 
Lundberg has presented a splendid structural framework, a good coverage of the 


more quantitative of the sociological articles and at least a fair picture of the 
psychological literature. And, as far as the reviewer knows, his book has no serious 


competitor. 
Pau. R. FARNSWORTH. 


Stanford University 


Lancuace Hasits tn Human Arrairs. By Irving J. Lee. New York: Harper, 1941. 
Pp. xxviit+278. $1.25. 

From the title of Dr. Lee’s book, Language Habits in Human Affairs, we might 
well have expected first and foremost to have heard about the language men use in 
communicating with one another, whether at work or at play, whether in joy or 
in grief, whether in friendship or in enmity, whether in cooperation or in rivalry. 
We might well have expected Dr. Lee to tell us how men use language in coming 
to understand one another and in coming, through this, to build not only common 
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conceptions of the physical world but also a common world of values. Ti 
language of which we might have expected to hear is the language in which suc} 
words as “you” and “I,” “please” and “let's,” “yes” and “no” play a central r 
and are closely supported by such words as “if” and “perhaps,” “today” and 
“tomorrow,” “purpose” and “cause,” as well as by such words as “experience, 
“attempt,” “decision,” and “agreement.” But Dr. Lee has hardly anything to say 
about this language. He is concerned almost exclusively with a far more restricted 
language which is composed almost entirely of words which refer to physical 
objects, to the qualities of physical objects, and to the elements of which physical 
objects are composed. 

That Dr. Lee should concern himself solely with “language” in this very restricted 
sense makes one wonder whether he ever stopped to ask himself what huma 
affairs are or what part language plays in them. Instead he seems to have taker 
over, quite uncritically, the grotesquely naive conceptions that form the basis of 
Count Alfred Korzybski’s Science and Sanity—a book he constantly quotes as 
having supreme authority. 

Dr. Lee’s book rests on the assumption that our perceptions reveal to us a world 
of objective “life facts” all of which exist “outside our skins” but of which we have 
direct and true knowledge provided we keep still and don’t go talking about them 
As soon as we begin to talk, all sorts of dreadful things begin to happen. We 
begin to forget that our descriptions of “life facts” are incomplete and that they 
need constant revision to keep them abreast of changes in the “life facts.” We 
forget too that the words we use have a variety of meanings and may easily be 
misinterpreted. Nor is this all. In generalizing, we fail to recognize the individual 
character of the things we call “the same”; we fail to notice exceptions to our 
generalizations; we group things into sharply distinct categories and forget the 
gradual transitions there may be between the things our categories bid us regard 
as sharply distinct. 

That these are all common errors no one would deny. Yet Mr. Lee’s account 
of them is based on such a naive conception of “life facts” and of language that its 
influence can only be to perpetuate them. It is not surprising that the text of 
Mr. Lee’s book is crammed with examples of the very errors and confusions that 
he so solemnly warns his readers against. 

Mr. Lee’s confusions arise mainly from his failure to recognize that the world 
of “life facts” which he regards as the starting-point of all knowledge and discourse 
is something that has, in fact, resulted from our having lived from infancy amongst 
others, from our having responded to what we saw others do and especially to 
what we heard them say: in short, from our education. The works of Helen Keller 
serve to remind us how meager our perception of “life facts” would have been if 
we had not had the words of others to help us explore the world. Mr. Lee’s con 
fusions are made the greater by his failure to recognize that the common world 
of “life facts” in which we find ourselves living is as much the product of our being 
viologically similar and of our having inherited a common culture (that has been 
in process of development since the first emergence of man) as it is of our living 
in a common physical environment. 

It is true that in an early chapter Mr. Lee quotes approvingly William Blake’: 
“Proverb of Hell” which runs, “A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.” 
It is also true that he points out later on that different historians have different 
theories of history. But he passes on at once from these awkward facts without 
recognizing that they are dynamite to his theory. Had he really stopped to ask 
how, starting from such differences, human beings achieve agreement and obje: 
tivity, and what part language plays in their doing so, he would have been raising 
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tions of central importance. His one attack upon any such question is in his 
ypter on the use of the word “is” and it is just here, as one might expect, that 
lack of understanding of the nature of language leads him into his worst 
onfusions. According to Mr. Lee all descriptive statements of the kind, “The 
pple is green,” as well as all classificatory statements of the kind, “Man is an 
imal,” are by their very nature “false to fact.” Statements about what goes on 
ide our skins” of the kind, “I am hungry,” are doubly false to fact since what 
es on “inside our skins” does not have the status of “life fact” in the first place 


Only “life facts” existing outside our skins are true, and then only to themselves. 


This is a philosophy which takes us back with Gulliver to the Balnibarian Academy 


Lagado. 
JoHN Prey 


Wellesley College. 


Locia Evotutiva pet NiNo y et Aporescente. By Emilio Mira y Lépez. 
Rosario: Libreria y Editorial Ruiz, 1941. Pp. 271. 


As presented by many authors, developmental psychology tends either to 
mphasize the minutiae of developmental processes at the expense of psychology, 
, if truly psychological, to lose its developmental point of view. In his short but 
formative book Professor Mira y Lépez has achieved a remarkable balance 


etween the two components, and this balance is consistently maintained. The 


juthor seems to refer his feat to his adherence to the procedure of Felix Krueger, 
which “understanding” is given the right of way over “explanation.” A less 
i > characterization would be the statement that here we have a précis of 


pedantic 
of the unitary personality. Whatever may be the basis 


hild psychology in terms of 


] 
f the accomplishment, this account of individual development is concise, well 


tructured, and goal-directed. The large number of facts that it contains are 


ynthesized in a manner most helpful to teacher or parent but also suggestive to 


the interpretative experimentalist. The fact that the author, now Argentinian by 


loption, is a distinguished experimental psychologist, enhances his deftness of 


treatment. 

The book contains fourteen chapters on psychological development through child 
hood, a fifteenth chapter on adolescence, and an appendix consisting of the Ballard 
est and Ozeretzki’s scale of psychomotor development. Each brief chapter carries 

own bibliography, and an index is unfortunately lacking 
Mira y Lépez avoids what he considers to be the excesses both of reflexology and 
psychoanalysis. In his treatment of conditioning he seeks to show that this 
ful and acceptable explanatory principle is definitely restricted to lower inte 
zrations. Admission of the “birth trauma” is balanced by discussion of develop 
mental principles from Adler and Kiinkel. Throughout, however, an autonomous 
portrayal of psychological development, having regard for social factors and familial 
ill be found refreshin 
y psychologists who read Spanish. Pan-American psychological literature is to b 


reckoned with, and this work is a welcome contribution 


.< 


ituations, is presented. The clarity of literary expression w 


Howarp Davis SPoER! 


American International College. 


THe Traumatic Neuroses or War. By Abram Kardiner. New York: Hoeber, 
1941. Pp. x258. 


$ succ eed 


loe 


While seeming to discuss only a narrow branch of knowledge, some book 


in illuminating a wide area. Kardiner’s The Traumatic Neuroses of War is such 
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a one. Though the author says he “seeks merely to explore a highly specifi 
syndrome which can be called the traumatic neurosis’ (3), he actually present 
detailed system, using as examples some of the neuroses arising from 
experiences. 

The psychoanalytic school postulates certain drives or instincts and builds 
explanations of behavior from conflicts between them. No one can actually obser 
an instinct or a drive. The observer notes certain sequences of action, and t 
says: “These must have been caused by such and such a drive, or by a conflict 
between two drives.” Kardiner does not deny the existence of drives. He does, 
however, question their utility as an operational tool, particularly in dealing with 
the neuroses. In their place he offers the concept of “action syndrome” and 
function in the total organism. 

“Action syndrome” is the name for a collection of techniques of adaptation 
normal individual develops the feeling: “I can do that.” Through a rather « 
plicated series of experiences, he achieves some sort of mastery over his environ 
ment. As a result of a severe trauma, the individual seems to lose many of hi 
action syndromes. He “withdraws the adaptive mec’ anisms” (780) and approaches 
the conditions of infancy. “The traumatic neurosis is the record of the lasting 
consequences of an abrupt change in the external environment to which the 
resources of the individual are unequal.” The part of the individual which is 
impaired is the ego, “which means the personality as a whole from the point of 
view of direct experience and connotable by the pronoun ‘T’” (799). TI 
traumatic neurosis, and possibly other neuroses, are thus not so much the result of 
conflict between impulses as they are names for the failure to adapt to the outer 
world. 

Central to this “ego psychology” is the concept of inhibition. For some reason 
the individual after undergoing a trauma is unable to reorganize his action 
syndromes. He tries to re-establish his contact with the world, but his means of 
doing so satisfactorily have been impaired; his inhibitions loom too large. This i 
perhaps the most unsatisfactory portion of Kardiner’s study, since so little is known 
about inhibition. However he does not gloss over the unknown or dismiss 
“The concept inhibition had to be accepted as a datum, for nothing definite 
known about the exact mechanism whereby it is instituted, (and) the technique by 
which it is effected in complicated reactions which are under no voluntary control 
still remain very obscure” (200). 

This approach to the neuroses seems to promise more than orthodox psych 
analysis, with its rather dark and unfathomable forces in the id, carefully kept 
hidden from a more or less impotent ego by a mysterious censor. Through his 
criticism of Freud’s basic postulates and his substitution of others more subject t 
observation and experimentation, Kardiner will further the understanding of 
neuroses, those of peace no less than those of war. 

ARNCLD THOMSEN 

Elmo Roper, Market Research. 


Tue Rorscnacn Tecunique. By B. Kiopfer and D. M. Kelley. New York: World 
Book Company, 1942. Pp. x+405. 


The authors have attempted to present a complete manual of instruction for the 
use of the Rorschach method, and the result is the most thorough and complete 
summary of Rorschach material available. 

The first section of the book serves as a general introduction to the field 
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fro; 
irom 


yncise history of the Rorschach test is given in the first chapter 


r, ranging 
early use of inkblots before Rorschach’s work up to the latest de velopments in 


group testing. A second chapter discusses the methological problems of objectivity, 


tandardization, and validity. Although statisticians may disagree with many of 
e arguments advanced against standardization and validating statistics, neverthe 


the authors make some sound objections to the routine application of statistical 


formulae and the development of a inechanical interpretative procedure 


The second part of the book covers the actual techniques of administration 


wring, and tabulation of records. Under the topic of administration the three 


res of performance proper, inquiry, and testing the limits are fully described 
rd disc ussed A separate chapter is devot “ach of the three types of scores 
ition (area of blot used), determinant (form, movement, color, shading), 


j 


d content. The scoring system presented is that of Klopfer, which is more 
extensive than the original one used by Rorschach but simpler than that of Beck 
Methods and theories of interpretation are discussed in the third section. The 
rious meanings possible for each scoring symbol are given, with an emphasis on 
need for considering each score only in relation to the total record and its 
ried nuances. According to the authors, the Rorschach gives the basic structure 
the personality and behavior can be inferred only indirectly—a neat rationali 
ation for the difficulty of validating projective material, since overt behavior need 
yt agree with personality structure 
Personality is divided into two aspects: intellectual and emotional. The usual 
ndicators of intellectual level are described: wholes, movement responses, 
curacy, originals, and variety of content. The authors emphasize 
wrschach record gives a picture of how the subject uses his intelligence a1 
ore discrepancies between Rorschach estimates of intelligence and Binet 


Id 


hould be of particular interest. 


} 


A discussion of the emotional aspect of personality includes the t of 
maturity, anxiety, and erlebnistypus. The authors discuss the su! ’s ad 


justment 
“promptings from within” (fantasy or internal stimuli), and his emotional 
idjustment to reality. Also presented in this section is an unusually rich verbatim 
record including scoring, tabulation, and interpretation of a normal woman of 
iperior intelligence. 
In general the system of interpretation given is based on the use of formal scores, 
id the content of the responses is neglected. Many of the criticisms which might 
made of this section are of the authors’ theories of personality structure rather 
than of the systern of interpretation per se. 
The fourth part of the book summarizes the literature on clinical diagnosis 
Rorschach patterns characteristic of particular types of diseases or abnormalities are 
esented. Included in this section are the main findings on organi ses, 
psychoses, mental defectives, neuroses, delinquents, and the eff 
drugs. 
One of the best features of the book is a complete bibliography of Rorschach 
publications. One important fault is an absence of statistical evidence for many 
eshd of the statements made. Rorschach workers and students of the method will prob 
bly find the whole book of value. Psychologists and psychiatrists may find the 


two parts covering administration and interpretation too thorough and detailed 
the 


but the sections on history and clinical diagnosis should be of interest to then 
ylete 


CrLatmrE Myer 
Wellesley College. 
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Creative Factors in Screntiric Researcn. By Austin L. Porterfield. Durham. 
N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. x+282. 


The purpose of this book is to study the interaction of the psychological, socio. 
psychological, and cultural factors involved in the development of science and the 
scientific method. Though the interaction of many determinants is always assumed 
two points are especially emphasized throughout the book. One is the importance 
of cultural factors in the emergence and growth of science, the other is the ind 
pensable part played by imagination in all scientific achievement. 

Two passages, one concerning each of the points emphasized, indicate the qualit 
of the book. In discussing the cultural determination of scientific thoug 


Dr. Porterfield says: 


, it becomes evident that the total situations of which the scientist finds himself ar 
integral part do not evolve in a vacuum; that the scientific investigator, just as truly as the 
juvenile delinquent of whom we write so many life histories “must be viewed as 
specimen in a cultural series”; that is, as one of a generation born into a culture gr 
absorbing its folkways, its traditions; being molded by the tradition; and in turn modif 
it, if ever so little. . . . This current of tradition, this environment . . . is a 
groupal-situation with a past through which it has come and a future into which 
evolving. The individual scientist imaginatively participates in the history of this 
works in the present situation, with all its problems, and anticipates some aspects of the 
evolving future in his attempts at discovery. He lives not only in the dimension of socia 
space as a possessor of a certain status, which may vitiate his scientific conclusions, and tl 
performer of a given function; as a person with certain likes and dislikes, attitudes ar 
values. He lives in the dimension of social time with the past flowing through him int 
tomorrow. There is no other channel through which the past can flow. (5-6) 


, 


This passage is quoted to show the author at his best—z.c., in his presentation 
the broad outlines and general setting of his problem. When faced with t 
concrete particulars of his task he is less effective, chiefly because he is hampered 


by naive notions of psychology which have somehow survived his apparently w 
reading in the field. An example of his naiveté is his definition of imagination 
He writes: 

As here used, imagination means the ability to perceive configurations or wholes of reality 
in space and time, to observe the relations within cach configuration as changing with the 
total situation, to experience insight into and to be able to anticipate or reconstruct the 
process by which the changes take place, to segregate out components of the evolving 
Gestalt as new wholes, and to reintegrate these new wholes in a more inclusive, ever 
growing configuration of entities, processes, and relations. (62) 


With the aid of this inclusive and elastic definition, the author naturally has n 
trouble in satisfying himself that imagination is involved in all scientific discove: 
and invention. He is willing, furthermore, to accept as evidence material con 
sisting largely of anecdote and highly interpreted biography. It is difficult, in fact 
to escape the impression that the author is not primarily interested in psychological 
problems as such; that his basic concern is to work out a conception of scientif 
thought that assigns to human endeavor a role of dignity and importance; and that 
his stand for imagination is largely determined by the fact that to him imagination 
seems compatible with human dignity, whereas conditioning and trial-and-er: 
do not. 

It is evident that the author has deeply rooted beliefs and attitudes. Among 
them are a strong predilection for gestalt psychology, a fear that operational dis 
ciplines will prove to be stultifying, and a conviction that an unyielding insistenc« 
on statistical methods in research may place harmful restrictions on the growth of 


1 John Dollard. Criteria for the life history. New Haven, 1935, p. 13 
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a young science. It is doubtful whether those who share the author’s views 
feel that his book has strengthened the position they hold in common. 
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Wellesley College. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL EFFects OF WAR ON CITIZEN AND Soxtpier. By R. D. Gillespie. 
New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 251. 


‘tance 
indis 


The author of Psychological Effects of War on Citizen and Soldier is an English 
psychiatrist, mow connected with the RAF. In the opening chapter, “changing 
oncepts in psychoneuroses,” he briefly traces the effects of psychiatrist's concepts 


n patient’s complaints. Oftentimes a patient is influenced to respond with certain 
ymptoms merely because the psychiatrist, due to his particular set of constructs, 
hinks people ought to act in a certain way. 

There are two observations of importance for American psychologists at the 
resent time. Bombing does not seem to lead to any great increase in psychological 
jisturbances among civilians. Children in particular seem unaffected, especially 
if adults are calm. The second important observation is that bombing has led to a 
ew type of life for many people. Community centers and shelter life fulfill a need 
which is not met in large cities. This need is to be with people and to share 
‘xperiences with them. A good deal of the dissatisfactions noticed in modern life 
urise, Gillespie thinks, from the loneliness of urban existence. Aside from the 
ections dealing with these observations, the book seems rather unrewarding. 
There is not an overabundance of new material, and there are evidences of hasty 
preparation. The book was based upon the Salmon Lectures of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

ARNOLD THOMSEN. 

Elmo Roper, Market Research. 
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